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TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SCENIC  AND  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

SOCIETY 


New  York,  April  15,  1921. 

Hon.  H.  Edmund  Machold,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  Albany, 
N.  Y.: 

Sir. — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of 
the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  as 
required  by  law. 

Yours  respectfully, 

GEORGE  F.  KUNZ, 

President. 

Edward  Hagaman  Hall, 

Secretary. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SCENIC  AND  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

SOCIETY 


New  York,  April  15,  1921. 

To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Pursuant  to  chapter  166  of  the  laws  of  1895,  and  laws  amenda- 
tory thereof  and  supplementary  thereto,  the  Trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  have  the  honor  to 
present  this,  its  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report. 

THE  SOCIETY'S  CHARTER 

The  charter  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  was  first  granted  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  which,  by  the  Governor's  signature  of  March 
26,  1895,  became  chapter  166  of  the  laws  of  that  year.  It  was  sub- 
sequently amended  by  chapter  302  of  the  laws  of  1898  and  chapter 
385  of  the  laws  of  1901,  and  reads  as  follows: 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  following  persons:  William  H.  Webb,*  Samuel  D.  Bab- 
cock,*  John  M.  Francis,*  Andrew  H.  Green,*  Charles  A.  Dana,*  Oswald 
Ottendorfer,*  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Horace  Porter,  William  Allen  Butler,* 
Mornay  Williams,  George  G.  Haven,*  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  Walter  S.  Logan,* 
Henry  E.  Howland,*  Edward  P.  Hatch,*  William  L.  Bull,*  James  M.  Taylor,* 
J.  Hampden  Robb,*  Ebenezer  K.  Wright,*  Alexander  E.  Orr,*  William  M. 
Evarts,*  Wager  Swayne,*  Charles  R.  Miller,  Frederick  W.  Devoe,*  Elbridge 

G.  Spaulding,*  Frederick  S.  Talmadge,*  Thomas  V.  Welch,*  S.  Van  Rensse- 
laer Cruger,*  Frederick  J.  DePeyster,*  Morgan  Dix,*  John  A.  Stewart, 
Charles  C.  Beaman,*  Francis  Vinton  Greene,  Peter  A.  Porter,  M.  D.  Ray- 
mond,* George  N.  Lawrence,*  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,*  Augustus  Frank,*  Charles 
Z.  Lincoln,  John  Hudson  Peck,*  Sherman  S.  Rogers,*  William  Hamilton 
Harris,*  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  Alexander  B.  Crane,  John  Hodge,*  Robert  L. 
Fryer,*  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,*  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  Charles  A.  Hawley.  Henry 
E.  Gregory,  Frederick  D.  Tappan,*  Henry  J.  Cookinham,  Henry  R.  Durfee,* 

H.  Walter  Webb,*  and  such  others  as  shall  become  associated  with  them  in 
the  manner  and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  by-laws  of 
the  corporation  hereby  created,  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  politic  and  cor- 
porate by  the  name  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society, 
with  all  the  powers  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  eleventh  section  of 
chapter  thirty-five  of  the  general  corporation  law  as  amended  by  chapter  six 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  act,  and  shall  be  capable  of  purchasing, 


*  Now  deceased. 
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Charter  of  the  Society 


taking,  receiving  and  holding  by  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest  or  otherwise,  in 
trust  or  perpetuity,  real  and  personal  estate  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  said 
corporation,  the  value  of  which  shall  not  exceed  one  million  dollars.  (Chapter 
166,  1895,  amended  by  chap.  302,  1898,  and  chap.  385,  1901.) 

§  2.  The  objects  of  said  corporation  shall  be  to  acquire  by  purchase,  gift, 
grant,  devise,  or  bequest,  historic  objects  or  memorable  or  picturesque  places 
in  the  state  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  hold  real  and  personal  property 
in  fee  or  upon  such  lawful  trusts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  donors 
thereof  and  said  corporation,  and  to  improve  the  same;  admission  to  which 
shall  be  free  to  the  public  under  such  rules  for  the  proper  protection  thereof 
as  said  corporation  may  prescribe,  and  which  said  property  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation  within  the  State  of  New  York.  (Chapter  166,  1895,  amended 
by  chap.  385,  1901.) 

§  3.  The  affairs  and  business  of  said  corporation  shall  be  conducted  by  a 
board  of  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  thirty-five  Trustees,  a  quorum  of 
whom  for  the  transaction  of  business  shall  be  fixed  by  the  by-laws.  The  per- 
sons now  constituting  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  corporation  shall  con- 
tinue to  hold  office  until  others  are  elected  in  their  stead  as  provided  by  the 
said  by-laws.  Vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  be  filled  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  said  by-laws.  (Chapter  166,  1895,  amended  by  chap.  302, 
1898,  and  chap.  385,  1901.) 

§  4.  None  of  the  Trustees  or  members  of  said  corporation  shall  receive 
any  compensation  for  services,  or  be  pecuniarily  interested  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  any  contract  relating  to  the  affairs  of  said  corporation,  nor  shall  said 
corporation  make  any  dividend  or  division  of  its  property  among  its  members, 
managers,  or  officers.    (Chapter  166,  1895.) 

§  5.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  annually,  at  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  the 
by-laws,  elect  or  appoint  from  their  number  the  following  officers :  A  Presi- 
dent, four  Vice-Presidents  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  hold  office  for  one  year 
and  until  their  respective  successors  are  elected  or  appointed,  and  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  are  provided  by  the  by-laws.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may 
also  appoint  a  Secretary  and  define  his  duties,  and  shall  have  the  power  to 
manage,  transact  and  conduct  all  business  of  the  corporation,  to  prescribe  the 
terms  of  admission  of  its  members,  and  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  and  remove  its  employes  at  pleasure.  The  said  corporation  shall  have  no 
capital  stock,  and  shall  have  no  power  to  sell,  mortgage  or  otherwise  incumber 
any  of  its  property.    (Chapter  166,  1895,  amended  by  chap.  385,  1901.) 

§  6.  Said  corporation  shall  annually  make  to  the  Legislature  a  statement 
of  its  affairs,  and  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Legislature,  by  bill_  or  other- 
wise, such  recommendations  as  are  pertinent  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
created,  and  may  act  jointly  or  otherwise  with  any  persons  appointed  by  any 
other  State  for  similar  purposes  as  those  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  this 
act,  whenever  the  object  to  be  secured  or  purpose  sought  to  be  accomplished 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  and  any  other  State  or  can  only  be  attained 
by  such  joint  action.    (Chapter  166,  1895.) 

§  7.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

The  headquarters  of  the  Society  are  in  the  Tribune  Building,  at 
No.  154  Nassau  street,  opposite  the  City  Hall,  New  York  City. 
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OFFICERS,  TRUSTEES  AND  COMMITTEES 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  officers,  trustees  and  executive 
committee  are  as  follows: 


Honorary  President 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  New  York 

President 

George  Frederick  Kunz,  Sc.  D  New  York 

Vice-Presidents 

First,  Col.  Henry  Woodward  Sackett  New  York 

Second,  Herbert  Lawrence  Bridgman,  LL.D  New  York 

Third,  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton  New  York 

Treasurer 

Captain  N.  Taylor  Phillips  New  York 

Counsel 

Henry  Ellsworth  Gregory  New  York 

Secretary 

Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  L.  H.  D  New  York 

Trustees  Until  January,  1922 

Henry  Harper  Benedict  New  York 

Henry  Ellsworth  Gregory  New  York 

Wolcott  J.  Humphrey  Warsaw 

Frederick  Stymetz  Lamb  New  York 

Ogden  Pearl  Letchworth  New  York 

Emerson  McMillin  New  York 

Captain  N.  Taylor  Phillips  New  York 

Hon.  Harvey  F.  Remington  ....Rochester 

Col.  Henry  Woodward  Sackett  New  York 

Alexander  McMillan  Welch  New  York 

Trustees  Until  January,  1923 

Prof.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  Ithaca 

Herbert  Lawrence  Bridgman,  LL.D  New  York 

David  Bryson  Delavan,  M.  D  New  York 

Frederick  A.  Emerick  Oswego 

George  Frederick  Kunz,  Sc.  D  New  York 

Reuben  Leslie  Maynard  New  York 

Hon.  Adelbert  Moot  Buffalo 

George  Walbridge  Perkins,  Jr  New  York 

Hon.  Stephen  Howard  Thayer  Yonkers 

Hon.  Robert  Henry  Treman  Ithaca 

Charles  Delamater  Vail,  L.  H.  D  Geneva 

Col.  John  Wright  Vrooman  Herkimer 

Trustees  Until  January,  1924 

Edward  Dean  Adams,  LL.D  New  York 

Reginald  Pelham  Bolton  New  York 

Hon.  George  A.  Blauvelt  Monsey 

Algernon  Sydney  Frissell  New  York 

Nathan  Williams  Green,  M.  D  New  York 

Hon.  Thomas  Pettibone  Kingsford  Oswego 

Edward  Hance  Letchworth  Buffalo 

Edward  Lasell  Partridge,  M.  D  New  York 

Hon.  Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley  Peekskill 

Mrs.  John  Boyd  Thacher  Albany 

Albert  Ulmann   New  York 
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Executive  Committee 
George  Frederick  Kunz,  Sc.  D.,  Chairman 

Reginald  Pelham  Bolton  Reuben  Leslie  Maynard 

Algernon  Sydney  Frissell  Capt.  N.  Taylor  Phillips 

Henry  Ellsworth  Gregory  Col.  Henry  Woodward  Sackett 

Edward  Hance  Letchworth  Hon.  Stephen  Howard  Thayer 


TREASURER'S  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Following  is  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Capt.  N.  Taylor  Phillips, 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1920: 

State  Funds 

During  the  year  1920  we  disbursed  State  funds  on  account  of 
State  properties  as  follows : 

Stony  Point  Reservation 


Chapter  151,  Laws  of  1918,  Part  3   $7  50 

Chapter  177,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  1   255  47 

Chapter  177,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  1*   880  00 

Chapter  177,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  3   145  66 

Chapter  177,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  5   119  99 

Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  1   13  18 

Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  1*   612  54 

Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  2. . . . :   3  54 

  $2,037  88 

Letchworth  Park 

Chapter  177,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  1   $3,200  16 

Chapter  177,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  1*   1,908  62 

Chapter  177,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  3   3,378  25 

Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  1   7,160  32 

Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  1*   1,416  65 

General  account    1,108  76 

  18,172  76 

Philipse  Manor  Hall 

Chapter  177,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  1   $325  75 

Chapter  177,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  1*   1,636  25 

Chapter  177,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  3   74  97 

Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  1   638  52 

Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  1*   1,333  30 

  4,008  79 

John  Boyd  Thachcr  Park 

Chapter  151,  Laws  of  1918,  Part  3   $40  80 

Chapter  177,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  1   816  44 

Chapter  177,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  1*   1,050  02 

Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  1   1,750  16 

Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  1*   875  00 

General  account    205  00 

  4,737  42 


$28,956  85 


Detailed  statements  of  the  foregoing  State  funds  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  headings  in  this  report. 


*  Regular  salaries  and  wages  paid  by  checks  drawn  by  the  State  Treasurer 
directly  to  the  payees. 
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Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Emerick,  donor  of 
Battle  Island  Park,  no  expense  to  the  State  was  involved  in  the  care 
of  that  park. 

The  State  has  appropriated  no  funds  for  Fort  Brewerton  Reser- 
vation. During  the  past  year  the  Society  was  advised  of  a  legacy 
of  $1,500  from  the  late  Thomas  W.  Meachem  for  the  improvement 
of  Fort  Brewerton,  as  mentioned  hereafter. 

Society  Funds 

The  Society  has  six  separate  funds  of  its  own,  namely : 
The  General  Fund. 

The  Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial  Fund. 
The  Manor  Hall  Fund,  Cochran  Gift. 
The  Letchworth  Legacv. 
The  Helen  Hall  Vail  Fund;  and 
The  Thomas  W.  Meachem  Legacy. 

General  Fund 

The  General  Fund  consists  of  receipts  from  membership  dues, 
special  donations  and  certain  investments,  and  is  used  for  the  gen- 
eral work  of  the  Society.  Following  is  a  classified  statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1920: 


Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1920   $672  43 

Annual  members  at  $5  (back  dues)   30  00 

Annual  members  at  $10   2,580  00 

Sustaining  members  at  $25   125  00 

Life  members  at  $100   100  00 

Interest  on  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Bliss'  gift   50  00 

Interest  on  Mrs.  Henry  Draper's  gift    100  00 

Interest  on  Mrs.  Russell  Sage's  gift    160  00 

Interest  on  Mrs.  William  Barr's  gift    82  50 

Interest  on  Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial  Fund   400  00 

Sale  of  Annual  Reports   12  00 

Refund  of  protest  fee   2  09 

Half  of  William  M.  Grinnell's  legacy   2,500  00 


Disbursements  $6,814  02 

Secretary's  salary    $3,600  00 

General  printing  and  stationery   189  50 

Special  printing  (minutes)*   349  36 

Postage  telegrams  and  exchange*   183  77 

Stenographer    922  25 

Public  meetings,  other  than  printing  and  postage   83  64 

Telephone   22  13 

Office  rent   680  00 

Traveling  expenses    146  95 

Press  clippings    3  53 

Messenger,  freight  and  express*   5  57 

Photography  and  drawing  materials   27  77 

Contingent  expenses   182  35 

  6,396  82 


Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1920   $417  20 


*  These  items  do  not  include  about  $173.50  for  extra  copies  of  the  Annual 
Report  for  1920,  postage  and  express  on  on  the  same,  which  are  properly- 
chargeable  to  that  year  but  which  were  not  billed  until  January,  1921,  on 
account  of  the  delay  of  the  State  Printer  in  printing  the  book. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  balance  of  $417.20,  we  have  invest- 
ments as  follows : 

Par  Value 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Bliss'  gift:  One  5  per  cent  guaranteed  first  mort- 
gage certificate,  Series  II,  No.  1869,  of   the  Westchester  & 


Bronx  Title  &  Mortgage  Guaranty  Co.,  due  April  1,  1922   $1,000  00 

Mrs.  Henry  Draper's  gift :  Two  5  per  cent  guaranteed  first  mort- 
gage certificates  of  $1,000  each,  Series  PP,  Nos.  4879  and  4880, 
of  the  Westchester  &  Bronx  Title  &  Mortgage  Guaranty  Co., 

due  January  1,  1924    2,000  00 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage's  gift :  Four  registered  10/25  4  per  cent  con- 
vertible gold  bonds  of  the  United  States  (Second  Liberty  Loan 
of  1917)  redeemable  November  15,  1927,  payable  November  15, 
1942,  Nos.  47,187,  47,188,  47,189  and  47,190,  par  value  of  $1,000 

each   4,000  00 

Mrs.  Wm.  Barr's  gift :  Two  United  States  First  Liberty  Loan  4*4 
per  cent  converted  gold  bonds,  due  June  15,  1947,  Nos. 
00,024,768  and  00,024,769,  $1,000  each   2,000  00 


$9,000  00 


The  General  Fund  received  notice  in  1920  of  the  generous  be- 
quest of  $5,000  from  the  late  William  M.  Grinnell.  One-half 
of  this  amount  has  been  received  and  accounted  for  above.  The 


other  half  is  an  unpaid  asset  amounting  to   $2,500  00 

Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial  Fund 

The  Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial  Fund  consists  of  $10,000  given 
to  the  Society  by  the  heirs  of  the  Society's  Founder  and  in  his  mem- 
ory.  The  principal  is  permanently  invested  as  follows : 

Par  Value 

One  4  per  cent  registered  gold  certificate,  Series  V5,  No.  1,  of 
corporate  stock  of  the  City  of  New  York,  due  in  May,  1957. . .     $10,000  00 


The  income  from  this  fund  during  the  past  year,  amounting  to 
$400,  was  paid  into  the  General  Fund  for  the  payment  of  the  follow- 
ing bills  included  in  the  General  Fund  statement : 

Dorothy  E.  Becker,  stenographer,  part  time  11  weeks.....   $182  00 

N.  Y.  Tribune,  office  rent,  5  months   211  00 

L.  C.  Smith  Co.,  typewriter  rental   7  00 

$400  00 


Manor  Hall  Fund,  Cochran  Gift 

The  Manor  Hall  Fund  consists  of  the  balance  of  moneys  given  by 
the  late  Mrs.  William  F.  Cochran  and  her  son,  Alexander  Smith 
Cochran,  for  the  renovation  of  the  Philipse  Manor  Hall  at  Yonkers 
and  the  publication  of  the  Manor  Hall  book  and  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  book.  Besides  Mrs.  Cochran's  original  gift  of  $50,000  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Manor  Hall,  which  was  paid  directly  to  the  City  of 
Yonkers,  Mrs.  Cochran  and  her  son  have  given  to  the  Society 
$17,264.75  for  the  renovation  of  the  Manor  Hall  and  $865.04  for  the 
Manor  Hall  book.   In  previous  annual  reports  the  major  portion  of 
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these  moneys  has  been  accounted  for.  Following  is  a  statement  for 
the  year  ended  Decmber  31,  1920: 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1919   $310  94 

Sale  of  Manor  Hall  books   5  58 

$316  52 

On  deposit  with  Manor  Hall  Committee   250  00 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1920   $566  52 


Of  the  foregoing  balance  $314.01  is  from  the  sale  of  books  and  is 
reserved  for  the  printing  of  the  next  edition. 

Letchworth  Legacy 

The  Letchworth  Legacy  consists  of  the  cash  and  securities,  which, 
with  the  physical  property,  constituted  the  residuary  estate  left  to 
this  Society  by  the  late  William  Pryor  Letchworth,  donor  of  Letch- 
worth Park  to  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  applicable  exclusively 
to  Letchworth  Park.  Following  is  a  classified  statement  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1920: 

Receipts 


Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1920   $2,355  97 

Victor  Fuel  Co   $200  00 

United  States  Steel  Corporation   273  00 

Pennsylvania  Railroad   309  00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincv  Railroad   80  00 

Rochester  Railway                 .*   249  88 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad   120  00 

Detroit  Railway   374  88 

Interest  on  First  Liberty  Loan    82  50 

Interest  on  Third  Liberty  Loan    42  50 

Interest  on  deposits   86  81 

"Life  of  VVm.  P.  Letchworth"   11  87 

"Voices  of  The  Glen"   26  25 

Guide  Book   95  35 

Postal  cards  and  maps   3  75 

 ■       1,955  79 


$4,311  76 

Disbursements 

$113  80 
336  29 
75  00 
72  91 

  598  00 


Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1920   $3,713  76 


We  also  have  the  following  securities : 

Par  Value 

Certificate  No.  A442.692  of  100  shares  of  capital  stock  of  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.,  par  value  of  $50  a  share   $5,000  00 

Certificate  No.  A442.693  of  3  shares  of  capital  stock  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R   150  00 


Seeds  .  .  . 
Labor  .  .  . 
Foreman  . 
Contingent 
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Par  Value 


Five  S  per  cent  first  mortgage  gold  bonds  of  the  Detroit  Railway 
Co.,  Nos.  671,  1232,  1233,  1234  and  1235,  due  in  1924,  par  value 
of  $1,000  each   $5,000  00 

Four  5  per  cent  first  mortgage  sinking  fund  gold  bonds  of  the 
Victor  Fuel  Co.,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  Nos.  1954,  1955,  1956  and 
1957,  due  in  1953,  par  value  of  $1,000  each   4,000  00 

Five  5  per  cent  gold  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Rochester  Railway- 
Co.,  Nos.  70,  71,  72,  73  and  1828,  due  in  1930,  par  value  of 
$1,000  each   5,000  00 

Certificate  No.  C349.498  of  39  shares  of  preferred  capital  stock 
of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  par  value  of  $100  each   3,900  00 

Three  4  per  cent  general  mortgage  gold  bonds  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  R.  R.,  Nos.  43,719,  43,720  and  44,338,  due  in  1987, 
par  value  of  $1,000  each   3,000  00 

Two  4  per  cent  general  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  R.  R.,  Nos.  42,541  and  42,542,  due  in  1958,  par 
value  of  $1,000  each   2,000  00 

Two  First  Liberty  Loan  4J4  Per  cent  converted  gold  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  due  June  15,  1947,  Nos.  00,024,770  and 
00,024,771,  par  value  of  $1,000  each   2,000  00 

One  registered  Third  Liberty  Loan  4%  per  cent  gold  bond  of  the 
United  States  of  1928,  No.  43,298,  par  value  of  $1,000   1,000  00 

Two  certificates  of  two  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Buffalo 
Female  Academy,  Nos.  213  and  214,  par  value  of  $100  each. ...         200  00 


$31,250  00 

We  also  have  at  Letchworth  Park  physical  property  belonging  to 
the  Society,  formerly  forming  part  of  Mr.  Letchworth's  estate  or 
purchased  with  money  from  the  Letchworth  Legacy,  as  follows : 


Museum  contents   $4,470  43 

Jemison  Cabin  contents    107  53 

Books,  pictures,  bric-a-brac,  etc   4,683  95 

Furniture,  china,  bed  and  table  linen,  etc.,  at  Glen  Iris,  Lauter- 

brunnen,  Chestnut  Lawn  and  Labor  Center   1,700  00 

Nursery  and  park  tools   477  50 

Hot  bed  sash    200  00 

Two  old  black  horses    200  00 

Two  brown  horses    300  00 

One  horse  (survivor  of  a  team)   250  00 

Ford  automobile   250  00 

Harness,  saddles  and  conveyances   215  00 

Land,  Bishop  lot,  5.3  acres   1,275  00 

Land,  Davis  lot,  2  acres   1,000  00 


$15,129  41 

We  no  longer  include  in  the  list  of  property  belonging  to  the 
Society  the  Library  and  Museum  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$9,996.45  with  funds  of  the  Letchworth  Legacy,  as  it  is  attached  to 
the  land  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  State. 

Helen  Hall  Vail  Fund 

The  Helen  Hall  Vail  Fund  consists  of  moneys  given  by  Mrs.  Vail 
for  the  publication  of  the  20th  edition  of  "The  Life  of  Mary  Jemi- 
son," revised  by  her  husband,  Dr.  Charles  Delamater  Vail,  and  pub- 
lished in  August,  1918.  The  gift,  amounting  to  $1,535,  was  made 
"in  loving  remembrance  of  a  long  and  beautiful  friendship  with  the 
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Letchworth  family."  The  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  books  are  re- 
turned to  the  fund  for  the  publication  of  future  editions.  The 
major  portion  of  these  moneys  has  been  accounted  for  heretofore. 
Following  is  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year 


ended  December  31,  1920: 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1920   $399  31 

Sales  of  "Life  of  Mary  Jemison"   173  92 


Disbursements  $573  23 

11.  Express  charges    $2  17 

12.  Bank  exchange   10 

13.  Bank  exchange   10 

  2  37 


Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1920   $570  86 


Thomas  W.  Meachem  Fund 

Under  date  of  October  12,  1920,  we  were  notified  by  Messrs. 
Vann  &  Tuck,  counsellors-at-law,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  that  the  late 
Thomas  W.  Meachem,  formerly  a  Trustee  of  this  Society,  had 
bequeathed  to  the  Society  the  sum  of  $1,500  for  the  improvement  of 
Fort  Brewerton.  The  details  of  this  bequest  are  given  under  the 
heading  of  Fort  Brewerton.  The  estate  has  not  yet  been  settled  and 
the  bequest  remained  an  unpaid  asset  on  December  31,  1920. 

Miscellaneous  Properties 

The  Society  also  owns  the  following  properties : 

At  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.,  1.16  acres  of  land  valued  at  $750,  given  to 
the  Society  July  23,  1908,  by  Ada  F.  Allison  and  others,  of  Stony 
Point,  adjoining  the  State  Reservation.  Upon  it  stands  the  Mem- 
orial Arch  erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  at  a  cost  of 
$3,500. 

At  Tappan,  N.  Y.,  the  Andre  Monument  and  a  circular  plot  of 
land  51  feet  in  diameter,  purchased  November  13,  1905,  from 
George  Dickey  of  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  for  the  sum  of  $250.  The  monu- 
ment alone,  erected  by  Cyrus  W.  Field,  and  dedicated  October  2, 
1879,  cost  $1,500,  to  which  we  have  added  a  tablet  costing  $100. 

Summary 

The  total  assets  of  the  Society  on  December  31,  1920,  were  as 


follows : 

Aggregate  cash  balances    $5,268  34 

Securities,  par  value    50,250  00 

Nine  acres  of  real  estate,  cost  or  value   3,275  00 

Monument  at  Tappan    1,600  00 


*  The  Museum  building  at  Letchworth  Park,  erected  with  funds  of  the 
Society  at  a  cost  of  $9,996.45,  included  with  "Buildings  and  Monuments"  in 
our  Summary  of  last  year,  has  been  omitted,  as  the  building  legally  becomes 
a  part  of  the  real  estate  belonging  to  the  State. 
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Furniture,  horses,  books,  museum  contents,  etc.,  at  Letchworth 


Park,  cost  or  valuation*  

Unpaid  balance  of  Grinnell  Legacy 
Unpaid  Meachem  Legacy   


$12,854  41 
2,500  00 
1,500  00 


Total  assets  December  31,  1920 


$77,247  75 


Against  which  we  have  no  liabilities. 

The  depository  of  all  cash  funds  except  the  Letchworth  Legacy 
is  the  National  City  Bank  at  No.  55  Wall  street,  New  York.  In 
order  to  comply  with  the  Finance  Law,  the  State  Comptroller,  under 
date  of  June  8,  1921,  "designated  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  as  your  official  depository  and  waived  the  requirement  that  a 
bond  be  filed". 

The  depository  of  the  cash  funds  of  the  Letchworth  Legacy  is 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Co.,  at  No.  52  Wall  street. 

The  depository  of  all  the  securities  is  the  Bankers'  Trust  Co.,  at 
No.  16  Wall  street. 

Old  account  books  and  vouchers  not  in  the  office  of  the  Society 
at  No.  154  Nassau  street  are  on  storage  with  the  Lincoln  Safe 
Deposit  Co.,  at  No.  60  East  42d  street. 


Since  our  last  Annual  Report,  the  Society  has  with  sorrow 
recorded  the  death  of  the  following  named  members : 

Mrs.  Robert  Abbe  of  New  York,  died  September  25,  1920. 

Samuel  P.  Avery  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  died  September  25,  1920. 

Henry  B.  Davenport  of  New  York,  died  February  16,  1920. 

David  Theodore  Davis  of  New  York,  died  April  25,  1920. 

Charles  Mason  Dow,  LL.D.,  of  Jamestown,  died  December  10,  1920. 

Charles  L.  Freer  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  died  September  25,  1919. 

William  Milne  Grinnell  of  New  York,  died  June  26,  1920. 

Woodbury  G.  Langdon  of  New  York,  died  April  20,  1919. 

Hon.  Thomas  D.  Lewis  of  New  York,  died  June  11,  1920. 

Hon.  Thomas  William  Meachem  of  Syracuse,  died  October  4,  1920. 

Hon.  Levi  Parsons  Morton  of  New  York,  died  May  16,  1920. 

Ira  K.  Morris  of  New  York,  died  April  3,  1921. 

Hon.  Frank  Moss  of  New  York,  died  June  5,  1920. 

John  W.  T.  Nichols  of  New  York,  died  April  25,  1920. 

Hon.  Gordon  H.  Peck  of  West  Haverstraw,  died  February  18,  1921. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Breese  Norrie  of  Tuxedo  Park,  died  January  28,  1921. 

Hon.  George  W.  Perkins  of  New  York,  died  June  18,  1920. 

Thomas  R.  Proctor  of  Utica,  died  July  4,  1920. 

James  B.  Rathbone  of  Elmira,  died  November  23,  1920. 

Jacob  H.  Schiff  of  New  York,  died  September  25,  1920. 

Charles  Ainsworth  Spofford  of  New  York,  died  March  5,  1921. 

Francis  Lynde  Stetson  of  New  York,  died  December  5,  1920. 

Thomas  Taft  of  Cornwall,  died  February,  1920. 

Hon.  Calvin  Tomkins  of  New  York,  died  March  13,  1921. 

Theodore  N.  Vail  of  New  York,  died  April  16,  1920. 

Alfred  T.  White  of  New  York,  died  January  30,  1921. 


*  The  item  of  furniture,  horses,  etc.,  has  been  reduced  from  last  year's  esti- 
mate by  the  amount  of  $3,621.43  to  allow  for  depreciation. 
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Charles  Mason  Dow 

Charles  Mason  Dow,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
on  Friday,  December  10,  1920,  had  been  a  member  of  this  Society 
since  March,  1903,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
fifteen  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  committee  of  the 
Board  appointed  to  confer  with  the  late  William  Pryor  Letchworth, 
after  Dr.  Letchworth  had  disclosed  to  the  Secretary  his  desire  to 
give  Letchworth  Park  to  the  State,  and  from  the  date  of  the  first 
conference  of  that  committee  with  the  philanthropist  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1906,  down  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Dow's  death,  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  forward  Dr.  Letchworth's  benevolent  purposes.  After 
Letchworth  Park  came  into  the  custody  of  this  Society  on  Dr.  Letch- 
worth's death  in  1910,  Dr.  Dow  was  for  several  years  Chairman 
of  the  Society's  Letchworth  Park  Committee  in  immediate  charge 
of  the  park,  and  latterly  continued  his  activities  as  Director  of  the 
Letchworth  Park  Arboretum  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested.  In 
the  development  of  the  latter  feature  of  the  park,  Dr.  Dow  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  presented  in  a  trip  around  the  world 
to  study  foreign  arboretums  and  to  gather  the  best  ideas  applicable 
to  the  one  in  Letchworth  Park. 

Dr.  Dow  was  the  son  of  Albert  Gallatin  Dow  and  Lydia  A.  Mason 
Dow,  and  was  born  in  the  village  of  Randolph,  N.  Y.,  August  1, 
1854.  He  studied  law  for  three  years,  but  did  not  pursue  this  course 
for  admission  to  the  bar,  preferring  to  turn  his  attention  to  business 
instead.  Early  in  life  he  became  a  member  of  the  banking  firm  of 
A.  G.  Dow  &  Sons  of  Randolph  and  later  of  Dow  &  Co.,  Bradford, 
Pa. ;  he  was  also  vice-president  of  the  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  Trust 
Company. 

In  1888  he  went  to  Jamestown  and  established  the  Jamestown 
National  Bank,  which  was  merged  with  the  National  Chautauqua 
County  Bank,  of  which  he  became  the  president,  a  position  he 
held  down  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1889  he  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company,  of  New 
York,  to  which  he  devoted  his  energies  for  some  years.  He  was 
also  a  trustee  of  the  American  Surety  Company  of  New  York.  On 
account  of  his  position  in  the  financial  world,  he  was  able  materially 
to  assist  the  Federal  Government  in  floating  its  loans  during  the 
World  War  as  Director  of  Liberty  Loan  Campaigns  in  Chautauqua 
County.  During  that  period  he  also  served  as  Federal  Fuel  Admin- 
istrator for  Chautauqua  County,  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Milk 
Commission  appointed  by  the  United  States  Food  Administrator, 
and  as  a  director  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

As  indicated  by  his  membership  in  this  Society,  Dr.  Dow  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  scenic  and  historic  places. 
He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niag- 
ara from  March  25,  1898,  until  March  27,  1914,  being  President  of 
the  Commission  for  the  last  eleven  years,  and  in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  that  capacity  the  retiring  Commission  in  1913  named  a 
very  attractive  prominence  on  the  rim  of  the  gorge  in  Prospect  Park 
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"Dow  View."  In  return  for  this  compliment,  Dr.  Dow  wrote  "The 
State  Reservation  at  Niagara :  A  History,"  and  dedicated  it  "to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara,  both  past  and 
present,  with  whom  I  have  been  associated."  He  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  a  "Bibliography  and  Anthology  of  Niagara  Falls,"  which  is 
now  being  printed  by  the  State.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1915,  in  which  he  was  Chairman  of 
the  Conservation  Committee. 

Among  his  many  civic  services  to  Jamestown,  Dr.  Dow  was  the 
founder  of  the  park  system  of  that  city.  Before  the  Park  Com- 
mission was  created  by  the  city  charter,  he  served  on  an  unofficial 
commission  that  cleared  the  old  cemetery  property  on  West  Sixth 
street  and  made  possible  the  development  of  a  public  park  near  the 
center  of  the  city.  He  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Weeks  a  member 
of  the  first  Park  Commission  in  1906  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
board  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  As  a  recognition  of  his  services 
to  the  community  in  the  development  of  the  city's  park  system,  his 
associates  on  the  commission  named  the  park  facing  the  Prender- 
gast  Public  Library  Dow  Park. 

In  1914  Bethany  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  and  a  similar  degree  was  conferred  by  the  Niagara  Uni- 
versity in  1915,  both  of  which  attested  the  high  degree  in  which  he 
was  held  by  educators  and  others. 

Dr.  Dow's  personality  was  characterized  by  love  of  humanity, 
desire  for  service,  thoughtful  consideration  for  others,  and  modest 
generosity.  The  Jamestown  Journal  said  of  him :  "No  other  man 
in  this  community  and  few  in  the  State  were  identified  with  so  many 
unselfish  movements  for  the  public  good  as  he."  He  was  generally 
recognized  as  Jamestown's  "First  Citizen,"  and  on  the  day  of  his 
death  the  city  paid  its  official  tribute  to  his  memory  in  accordance 
with  the  following  proclamation  by  the  Mayor: 

"In  the  death  of  Charles  M.  Dow  this  community  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
public-spirited  citizens  and  a  man  whose  benefactions  and  philanthropies  have 
made  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  better  things  of  civic  and  community  life. 
His  influence  and  life  will  be  missed  in  many  circles  of  activity  in  city,  state 
and  national  affairs. 

"As  a  mark  of  respect  and  tribute,  I  request  that  all  the  offices  in  the  City 
Hall  be  closed  during  the  hour  of  his  funeral. 

"Samuel  A.  Carlson,  Mayor. 

"Dated,  Jamestown,  N.  Y,  December  10,  1920." 

Levi  Parsons  Morton 

Levi  Parsons  Morton,  who  died  on  May  16,  1920,  at  his  home  at 
Ellerslie-on-the-Hudson  near  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  had  been  a  member 
of  this  Society  for  sixteen  years.  He  was  born  on  a  little  farm  in 
Shoreham,  Vt.,  on  May  16,  1824,  the  son  of  Rev.  Daniel  Oliver 
Morton,  a  Congregational  clergyman,  and  Lucretia  Parsons  Morton, 
and  was  a  descendant  of  George  Morton  of  Bawtry,  Yorkshire, 
financial  agent  in  London  of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims,  who  arrived  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  on  the  Ship  Ann  in  1623.    His  rise  from  early 
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poverty  and  obscurity  to  the  possession  of  a  large  fortune  and  next 
to  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  the  Nation  was  one  of  many 
illustrations  of  the  opportunities  for  advancement  in  this  country 
for  men  of  ability  and  high  character. 

After  receiving  an  academic  education  at  Shoreham,  he  served  a 
clerkship  in  Enfield,  Mass.,  then  conducted  a  general  store  in  Han- 
over, N.  H.,  then  was  a  clerk  in  Boston,  and  in  the  early  '50s  came 
to  New  York,  where  he  established  the  firm  of  Morton  &  Grinnell. 
In  1863  this  firm  was  succeeded  by  the  house  of  Morton,  Bliss  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  and  Morton,  Rose  &  Co.,  of  London.  The  lat- 
ter became  the  fiscal  agents  for  the  United  States  and  were  en- 
trusted with  the  payments  of  the  Alabama  claims  and  Halifax  fish- 
eries awards,  which  together  amounted  to  $21,000,000.  Young  Mr. 
Morton,  about  1873,  founded  the  New  York  Syndicate  that  funded 
the  United  States  National  debt  and  disposed  of  the  bonds.  Thus 
Mr.  Morton  became  an  international  figure  in  the  financial  world 
before  he  was  50  years  old,  and  eventually  his  fortune  became  one 
of  the  largest  in  America. 

Mr.  Morton's  first  public  honor  was  that  of  Honorary  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Paris  Exposition,  which  he  received  at  the  hands  of 
President  Hayes  in  1878.  He  was  Member  of  Congress  from  1879 
to  1881,  Minister  to  France  from  1881  to  1885,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  from  1889  to  1893,  and  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1895  and  1896. 

After  his  retirement  from  Washington  Mr.  Morton  lived  on  his 
1,000-acre  farm,  Ellerslie,  at  Rhinebeck,  which  he  developed  into  a 
beautiful  garden,  replete  with  lakes,  conservatories,  Italian  gardens 
and  beautiful  walks  and  drives.  He  maintained  his  own  dairy  of 
100  Guernseys  and  engaged  to  some  extent  in  scientific  farming. 
In  his  palatial  home  is  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  rare  books, 
curios  and  other  objects  of  art. 

Mr.  Morton  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1881  and  from  Middlebury  in  1882. 

Mr.  Morton  and  his  second  wife  (nee  Anna  Livington  Street) 
were  very  generous  in  their  benefactions,  their  most  notable  gift 
being  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New 
York  City,  with  its  great  organ,  choir  stalls  and  other  furnishings. 
There  was  special  propriety,  therefore,  in  the  fact  that  the  Right 
Rev.  Charles  Sumner  Burch,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
York,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Howard  Chandler  Robbins,  D.  D.,  Dean 
of  the  Cathedral,  officiated  with  the  Rev.  Francis  Little,  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  at  Mr.  Morton's  funeral  at  Rhinebeck 
on  May  19. 

George  Walbridge  Perkins 

George  Walbridge  Perkins,  who  died  on  June  18,  1920,  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  Society  for  twenty  years 
and  a  Vice-President  for  ten  years.  He  first  came  prominently  into 
public  notice  in  connection  with  the  creation  of  the  Palisades  Inter- 
state Park.    Previous  to  that  time  he  had  been  taking  an  increas- 
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ingly  prominent  place  in  the  insurance  world.  Born  in  Chicago  on 
January  31,  1862,  and  beginning  as  an  office  boy  at  $300  a  year  in 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  he 
had  risen  by  1900  to  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  that  company,  whose  main  headquarters  were  in  New 
York.  That  brief  statement  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  his  business 
acumen. 

In  order  to  understand  the  turning  point  in  his  career  in  1900, 
at  which  he  not  only  enlarged  his  sphere  in  the  financial  world 
but  also  entered  upon  what  may  properly  be  described  as  his  public 
activities,  it  may  be  recalled  that  for  several  years  prior  to  that 
date  there  had  been  a  growing  agitation  to  prevent  the  mutilation 
of  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  river  by  trap-rock  quarrymen  who 
were  blasting  away  the  face  of  the  cliffs  opposite  New  York  City 
for  road-making  material.  Various  plans  for  state,  interstate  and 
national  parks  had  been  proposed,  but  without  results.  In  1895 
an  effort  more  determined  than  ever  was  made.  In  that  year 
Andrew  H.  Green  secured  the  incorporation  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  whose  charter  authorized  it  not 
only  "to  acquire  .  .  .  historic  objects  or  memorable  or  picturesque 
places,"  but  also  to  "act  jointly  or  otherwise  with  any  persons  ap- 
pointed by  any  other  state  for  similar  purposes  .  .  .  whenever  the 
object  to  be  secured  or  purpose  sought  to  be  accomplished  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  and  any  other  state  or  can  only  be  attained 
by  such  joint  action."  This  provision  distinctly  contemplated  the 
preservation  of  the  Palisades. 

In  the  same  year  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  confer  with  a  like  commission  from  New 
Jersey  concerning  the  preservation  of  the  Palisades.  The  plan  then 
evolved  was  for  a  national  park,  and  in  1896  the  Legislatures  of  the 
two  states  authorized  the  cession  of  jurisdiction  to  the  United 
States  over  the  Palisades  upon  purchase  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  a  military  and  national  park  and  for  the  protection  of  the  cliffs, 
trees,  etc.  A  bill  was  also  introduced  in  Congress  for  the  purchase 
of  the  land,  but  never  passed,  and  this  plan  failed. 

On  June  17,  1899,  Governor  Roosevelt  wrote  a  letter  to  the  late 
Andrew  H.  Green,  President  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society,  asking  him  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to 
act  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  conjunction  with  the 
commission  appointed  by  Governor  Foster  M.  Voorhees  of  New 
Jersey  to  devise  measures  for  preserving  the  Palisades.  Mr.  Green 
accordingly  named  Frederick  W.  Devoe,  George  F.  Kunz,  Fred- 
erick S.  Lamb,  Abraham  G.  Mills  and  Edward  Payson  Cone  as 
such  commissioners,  and  during  the  next  six  months  they  held  fre- 
quent conferences  with  the  New  Jersey  commissioners:  F.  W. 
Hopkins,  Miss  Elizabeth  Vermilye,  W.  A.  Linn,  S.  Wood  McClave 
and  Miss  Cecelia  Gaines. 

On  December  12,  1899,  the  New  York  commissioners  transmitted 
to  Governor  Roosevelt  a  report  outlining  a  plan  for  the  creation  of 
the  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  and  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature 
January  3,  1900,  Governor  Roosevelt  said : 
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"The  State  should  sedulously  preserve  for  its  people  the  natural  beauties 
within  its  limits.  Great  good  has  been  done  by  the  Niagara  Falls  Reservation, 
and  its  interests  should  be  advanced  in  every  way.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  report  of  the  Palisades  Commission,  which  has  my  hearty 
approval.  The  Palisades  should  be  preserved.  They  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  beautiful  features  of  nature  in  the  entire  country,  and  this  mar- 
ring and  ruining  should  be  a  source  not  merely  of  regret,  but  shame,  to  our 
people.  New  Jersey  is  in  reality  less  interested  in  their  preservation  than  we 
are,  although  they  are  in  her  territory,  but  their  beauty  can  best  be  observed 
from  ours. 

"There  are  two  miles  of  the  Palisades  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  ten  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  No  further  riparian  rights  along  their  base  should 
be  granted,  and  I  suggest  that  a  Commission  to  represent  the  State  of  New 
York  be  appointed  and  that  the  Governor  be  empowered  to  request  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  to  appoint  a  similar  commission  to  serve  with  ours  and 
endeavor  to  provide  for  joint  action  by  the  two  States  to  secure  the  perman- 
ence of  this  splendid  monument." 

On  January  15,  1900,  Senator  Parsons,  without  the  approval  of 
the  commissioners,  introduced  in  the  State  Senate  a  bill  providing 
that  when  the  United  States  had  acquired  property  for  that  purpose 
to  the  value  of  $250,000  or  any  part  thereof,  the  State  of  New  York 
should  reimburse  the  Federal  Government  for  its  expenditure,  but 
this  bill  was  withdrawn  when,  on  February  1,  Assemblyman  Gher- 
ardi  Davis  and  Senator  N.  A.  Elsberg  introduced  a  bill  "To  pro- 
vide for  the  selection,  location,  appropriation  and  management  of 
certain  lands  along  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  river  for  an  inter- 
state park  and  thereby  to  preserve  the  scenery  of  the  Palisades." 

The  Davis-Elsberg  bill  became  a  law  (chapter  170  of  the  laws 
of  1900),  on  March  22d,  and  soon  after  that  New  Jersey  enacted 
a  corresponding  bill.  On  April  2,  Governor  Roosevelt  named 
George  W.  Perkins,  D.  McN.  K.  Stauffer,  J.  Du  Pratt  White,  Ralph 
Trautman  and  Nathan  F.  Barrett  of  New  York  State  as  five  of  the 
ten  commissioners  provided  for  in  the  bill.  Governor  Voorhees 
accepted  these  nominations  and  named  Abram  S.  Flewitt,  Edwin  A. 
Stevens,  Franklin  W.  Hopkins,  William  A.  Linn  and  Abram  De 
Ronde  of  New  Jersey  as  the  other  five.  On  May  18,  1900,  Gover- 
nor Roosevelt  also  appointed  the  latter  as  non-resident  commis- 
sioners, thus  completing  the  commission. 

The  commission,  in  its  capacity  as  representing  the  State  of  New 
York,  organized  with  George  W.  Perkins  as  President,  a  position 
which  he  retained  until  his  death  twenty  years  later. 

In  recognition  of  the  prompt,  energetic  and  effective  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Perkins  took  up  his  task,  he  was  elected  a  Trustee  of 
the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1900,  a  position  which  he  accepted  the  more  readily  as  he  had 
encountered  difficulties  in  New  Jersey  and  was  glad  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  influence  and  continued  support  of  the  Society.  On 
December  5,  he  requested  the  Society  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  Palisades  Commission,  and  this  cordial  cooperation 
of  the  commission  and  the  Society  has  continued  ever  since. 

At  the  very  beginning,  Mr.  Perkins  brought  his  genius  success- 
fully to  bear  on  the  complex  problem.  His  first  object  was  to  stop 
the  destructive  work  of  Carpenter's  quarry.   The  property  was  held 
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at  $135,000.  With  the  $10,000  appropriated  for  expenses  he  secured 
an  option  and  set  out  to  raise  the  rest  by  private  subscription.  He 
went  to  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan  expecting  to  get  about  $25,000,  and 
Mr.  Morgan  gave  it  all.  Blasting  was  stopped  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1900,  and  the  first  great  step  was  accomplished. 

It  may  be  said  here,  parenthetically,  that  another  result  of  this 
contact  between  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Morgan  was  an  invitation 
from  the  latter  to  the  former  to  become  associated  with  him  in 
business.  The  invitation  was  accepted  and  this,  important  business 
connection  continued  for  several  years. 

Since  1900  the  work  of  enlarging  and  developing  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park  has  gone  forward  with  phenomenal  success  until 
it  now  embraces  about  36,000  acres.  During  these  twenty  years 
the  commission  has  received  nearly  $6,000,000  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  less  than  $600,000  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
over  $6,000,000  in  money  and  land  from  private  contributors. 
Among  the  most  generous  of  the  latter  were  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman, 
J.  P.  Morgan,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  John  D.  Archbold,  George  F. 
Baker,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Elbert  H.  Gary,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Curtiss  James,  V.  Everit  Macy,  James  McLean,  Frank  A.  Munsey, 
George  W.  Perkins,  Henry  Phipps,  William  Rockefeller,  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell Sage,  James  Stillman,  E.  T.  Stotesbury  and  William  K. 
Vanderbilt. 

While  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  embodies  Mr.  Perkins'  most 
memorable  public  work,  he  had  many  other  public  activities  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  He  was  a  warm  admirer  and  close  friend  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  exerted  a  directing  influence  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Progressive  Party,  of  whose  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee he  was  chairman. 

During  the  World  War,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
it  was  largely  due  to  his  consummate  leadership  that  the  great  sums 
were  raised  throughout  the  United  States  for  welfare  work. 

He  belonged  to  a  hundred  or  more  financial,  art,  civic,  educa- 
tional, scientific,  political  and  benevolent  organizations,  his  activi- 
ties in  or  sympathies  with  which  were  an  indication  of  the  wide 
horizon  of  his  outlook  on  human  affairs. 

All  who  came  in  contact  with  Mr.  Perkins  were  strikingly 
impressed  with  his  deep  insight,  his  honesty  of  purpose,  and  his 
directness  of  approach  to  any  subject.  His  energy  and  enthusiasm 
inspired  in  others  the  confidence  he  felt  himself,  and  he  was  always 
the  first  to  give  of  his  money  or  time  to  any  object  that  he  endorsed. 
He  "spared  not  himself,"  but  gave  of  the  best  that  was  in  him ;  and 
whether  his  immediate  interest  was  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park, 
the  National  War  Work  Council  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  or  the  many  other  objects  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, it  always  met  with  more  than  ordinary  success  because  of 
the  force  of  the  personality  behind  it. 

Mr.  Perkins'  body  was  buried  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  New  York. 
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Thomas  Redfield  Proctor 

Thomas  Redfield  Proctor,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
July  4,  1920,  had  been  a  member  and  Trustee  of  this  Society  for 
over  twenty  years,  his  membership  dating  from  February,  1899,  and 
his  trusteeship  from  April,  1899.  He  was  born  at  Proctorsville, 
Vt.,  May  25,  1844,  being  the  son  of  Moody  S.  Proctor,  a  merchant. 
His  grandfather  was  Thomas  Proctor,  and  his  greatgrandfather 
was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  middle  name  was 
derived  from  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Betsy  Nancy 
Redfield. 

Thomas  R.  Proctor  was  educated  in  Boston  and  was  in  the  high 
school  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  In  the  Spring  of  1862  he 
entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  paymaster's  clerk  in  the  ship 
Brandywine  of  the  Atlantic  squadron.  In  1864  he  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  Admiral's  secretary  in  the  Pacific  squadron,  where 
he  remained  two  and  a  half  years. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Proctor  returned  to  his  home  in  Vermont  and 
took  charge  of  a  manufacturing  property  left  by  his  father,  who 
had  died  a  short  time  before.  This  he  managed  successfully  for  a 
year  or  two  and  then  he  went  to  Nyack  as  proprietor  of  the  Tappan 
Zee  House,  where  he  remained  one  summer. 

He  became  proprietor  of  Bagg's  Hotel  in  Utica  December  1, 
1869,  and  added  the  Butterfield  House  in  1879.  In  1875  he  pur- 
chased the  Spring  House  at  Richfield  Springs,  and  made  it  one  of 
the  most  popular  summer  hotels  in  this  country.  He  disposed  of 
his  interest  in  the  Butterfield  House  about  1890  and  soon  there- 
after leased  Bagg's  Hotel  and  later  sold  it,  going  out  of  the  hotel 
business  altogether. 

He  also  had  many  business  connections  with  banking,  transpor- 
tation and  manufacturing  interests,  and  was  also  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  Utica  Press,  of  which  he  was  vice-president. 

Mr.  Proctor  was  very  generous  with  the  ample  fortune  which 
had  rewarded  his  business  ability.  In  1900,  he,  his  wife  and  his 
brother  Frederick  T.  Proctor,  purchased  and  gave  to  the  city  of 
Utica  the  Farwell-Hutchinson  property  on  Genesee  street  opposite 
Cottage  place,  for  a  library  site.  He  also  provided  the  site  on  upper 
Genesee  street  for  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  contributed 
the  cost  of  the  north  wing  of  the  building;  purchased  the  Lewis  H. 
Lawrence  residence  at  Rutger  street  and  Steuben  Park  and  gave 
it  to  the  Republican  Club ;  and  gave  the  following  parks  to  the  city : 

Acres 


Horatio  Seymour  Park    14.66 

Addison  C.  Miller  Park   15.28 

Truman  K.  Butler  Park   0.80 

J.  Thomas  Spriggs  Park   0.83 

Roscoe  Conkling  Park    385.5.1 

Thomas  R.  Proctor  Park   100.00 

Frederick  T.  Proctor  Park   50.00 


567.10 
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Mr.  Proctor  also  did  excellent  work  in  cultivating  and  fostering 
the  park  spirit  among  the  citizens.  He  circulated  literature  on  the 
subject  and  at  one  time  took  most  of  the  members  of  the  Utica 
city  government  to  New  York  city  to  show  them  not  only  the  parks 
of  the  metropolis,  but  some  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  states  of 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

Among  his  benefactions  to  other  communities  were  the  following 
gifts  to  Richfield  Springs:  The  bath  house  in  Spring  Park,  modeled 
after  a  famous  European  establishment;  the  Public  Library,  in  the 
giving  of  which  Mrs.  Proctor  shared;  John  D.  Cary  Park;*  the 
soldiers'  monument,  and  the  guide  clock  at  the  intersection  of  Lake, 
Main  and  Church  streets  in  the  famous  Cherry  Valley  turnpike. 

He  also  gave  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton  to 
Hamilton  College,f  of  which  he  was  a  Trustee. 

In  many  of  his  benefactions  he  was  joined  by  Mrs.  Proctor,  who 
equally  shared  his  public  spirit  and  philanthropic  sentiments. 

In  testimony  of  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Proctor's  eminent 
services  to  the  city  of  Utica,  his  fellow  citizens  in  1916  established 
Proctor  Day,  which  has  been  celebrated  every  year  since  then. 

Mr.  Proctor  belonged  to  many  historical,  benevolent  and  patriotic 
organizations,  in  several  of  which  he  was  an  officer.  Pie  was  a 
member  of  Utica  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar,  the  Naval 
League  of  the  United  States,  the  New  England  Society,  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Wars,  the  Mayflower  Society,  the  Founders  and 
Patriots  of  America,  the  Oneida  County  League  for  Good  Roads, 
the  American  Society  for  Municipal  Improvement,  etc.,  besides 
many  social  clubs.  For  years  he  was  President  of  the  Oneida 
County  Historical  Society,  whose  home  in  Utica  was  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Proctor  and  the  late  Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Proctor 
(sisters  and  daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Watson  Williams). 

The  spirit  of  Mr.  Proctor's  life  was  well  expressed  by  Governor 
Whitman  when,  at  the  dedication  of  the  park  in  Richfield  Springs, 
he  told  how  parks  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and 
added:  "That  is  all  life  is  for  —  to  contribute  to  the  sum  of  human 
happiness." 

Gordon  H.  Peck 

Hon.  Gordon  H.  Peck  of  West  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  who  died  on 
Friday,  February  18,  1921,  at  the  age  of  64,  had  been  a  member  of 
this  Society  for  over  twenty  years,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  seventeen  years,  and  a  member  of  our  committee  in 
charge  of  the  Stony  Point  Battlefield  State  Reservation  for  an  equal 
time.  As  Chairman  of  this  committee,  he  contributed  more  than 
any  other  one  person  to  the  development  of  the  State  Park  after 
the  property  was  acquired.  It  was  always  the  object  of  his  deepest 
interest  and  unremitting  attention,  and  he  sacrificed  his  time  and 
personal  convenience  without  thought  of  himself,  in  order  that 
everything  that  was  done  might  be  done  in  the  best  way.    To  every 

*  See  our  Annual  Report  for  1919,  pages  170-172. 
t  Ibid,  pp.  172,  173. 
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detail  —  the  laying  out  of  the  roads  and  paths,  the  designing  and 
erection  of  the  keeper's  house  and  pavilion,  the  introduction  of  the 
water  supply  from  a  considerable  distance,  the  erection  of  the  bath- 
houses, and  the  innumerable  other  practical  affairs  of  the  park  — 
he  gave  his  personal  attention.  The  treatment  of  the  architecture 
in  random  rubble  and  wood,  and  of  the  fountains  in  natural  stone, 
in  order  that  the  structures  might  be  kept  as  closely  as  possible  in 
harmony  with  the  natural  scenery,  was  largely  due  to  his  good 
judgment  and  that  of  Mr.  H.  K.  Bush-Brown,  the  sculptor.  Mr. 
Peck  also  gave  the  impress  of  his  ideas  to  the  Society's  policy  of 
keeping  the  park  as  a  place  for  quiet  recreation  and  not  a  resort 
for  unrestrained  and  boisterous  crowds.  He  was  intensely  proud 
of  the  history  of  Rockland  county,  and  particularly  of  Stony  Point 
and  vicinity,  and  improved  every  occasion  for  fostering  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  county,  State  and  nation. 

Mr.  Peck  was  the  son  of  John  Peck  and  was  born  in  West 
Haverstraw  in  1857.  His  grandfather,  Elisha  Peck,  established  a 
rolling-mill  and  other  industries  in  that  town  in  1832.  Gordon  H. 
Peck  was  graduated  from  St.  John's  Military  Academy  at  Ossining, 
and  then  took  a  course  in  mechanical  engineering  in  New  York 
city.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  T.  G.  and 
G.  H.  Peck,  afterwards  the  Peck  Brick  Co.,  manufacturers  of  brick. 
About  ten  years  ago  he  retired  from  the  brick  business  and  devoted 
himself  to  his  farm  on  Little  Tor  Mountain  and  real  estate  holdings 
in  Haverstraw. 

During  the  World  War,  Mr.  Peck  went  about  the  county  making 
speeches  and  doing  all  he  could  to  sustain  the  Administration's 
hands  and  stimulating  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  people.  For 
four  successive  terms,  for  the  years  1918,  1919,  1920  and  1921,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  Legislature,  and 
was  serving  in  that  capacity  when,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
he  was  attacked  by  illness  which  necessitated  his  transfer  from 
Albany  to  the  Nyack  Plospital  for  an  operation. 

William  Milne  Grinnell 

William  Milne  Grinnell,  who  died  in  New  York  on  June  26, 
1920,  was  born  about  60  years  ago,  the  son  of  George  Blake  Grin- 
nell and  Helen  Lansing  Grinnell.  His  family  once  owned  a  part 
of  Audubon  Park.  (Concerning  the  history  of  Audubon  Park,  see 
our  Annual  Report  for  1913,  pp.  457-463.)  He  was  a  brother  of 
Mr.  George  Bird  Grinnell,  the  traveler  and  explorer,  after  whom 
Mount  Grinnell  is  named.  William  Milne  Grinnell  was  a  graduate 
of  Yale,  and  was  trained  as  an  architect.  He  did  not  practice  that 
profession,  however,  but  had  much  ability  as  an  artist  and  made 
free-hand  drawings  with  great  skill.  Among  his  sketches  were 
those  of  several  old  New  York  buildings.  He  devoted  himself 
largely  to  travel  and  the  collection  of  works  of  art,  and  having  a 
penchant  for  oriental  art,  spent  much  time  in  Egypt,  Algiers,  Tunis 
and  Persia,  occasionally  extending  his  trips  to  China  and  Japan, 
and  completing  his  journeys  by  encircling  the  globe.    Mr.  Grinnell 
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was  also  interested  in  American  history  and  had  many  autographs 
and  historical  objects  of  great  interest.  Among  the  latter  were  an 
original  copy  of  the  first  directory  of  the  city  of  New  York,  printed 
in  1786 ;  an  autograph  letter  written  by  Audubon ;  and  an  autograph 
check  written  by  Washington  a  few  months  before  Washington  died 
in  1799. 

By  his  will,  Mr.  Grinnell  bequeathed  to  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society  the  sum  of  $5000 ;  to  Yale  University 
$10,000  to  strengthen  the  Art  School;  and  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  his  Persian  collection.  The  latter,  appraised  at 
$55,000,  is  considered  by  the  Museum  to  be  worth  much  more  than 
that  sum. 

Mr.  Grinnell  was  buried  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 

Thomas  William  Meachem 

Mr.  Meachem,  who  had  been  a  member  of  this  Board  since 
November  24,  1913,  died  on  October  4,  1920.  He  was  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank  of  Syracuse, 
President  of  the  New  Process  Gear  Corporation,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  had  many  other  business  connec- 
tions. He  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee  and 
for  several  years,  beginning  December  30,  1910,  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara.  His  conser- 
vative judgment  made  his  counsel  particularly  valuable  in  business 
and  public  affairs  and  his  interest  in  art  and  philanthropic  matters 
was  manifested  in  generous  benefactions  to  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Onondaga  Orphans'  Home,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tion, St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  the  Homeopathic  Hospital,  the  Memorial 
Hospital,  the  Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  Free  Dispensary 
and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Syracuse,  and  Grace  Episcopal 
Church  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.  A  Syracuse  correspondent  writes : 
"We  know  no  one  in  this  community  who  was  more  public  spirited, 
more  beloved  and  had  more  friends." 

Mr.  Meachem  was  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  this  Society, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Fort  Brewerton  Committee  was  anxious  to 
have  the  Fort  Brewerton  site  properly  cared  for.  He  therefore 
bequeathed  to  this  Society  $1500  "to  enclose  the  Fort  Brewerton 
Reservation  situate  near  the  bank  of  the  Oneida  river  in  the  town 
of  Hastings,  Oswego,  county,  N.  Y.,  with  a  suitable  fence  and 
indication  that  the  property  is  historic  and  that  it  belongs  to  the 
State  of  New  York.  If,  at  the  time  of  my  death  the  State  of  New 
York  shall  have  made  an  appropriation  for  the  above  purpose  as 
the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  of  New 
York  city  has  annually  for  several  years  past  importuned  it  to  do, 
the  above  sum  is  to  go  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Society,  to  be 
used  for  such  purposes  as  the  Trustees  of  said  Society  may  elect." 
Messrs.  Vann  &  Tuck  of  Syracuse  are  attorneys  for  the  executors 
of  the  will. 
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Jacob  Henry  Schiff 

Jacob  H.  Schiff,  who  died  September  25,  1920,  had  been  a  member 
of  this  Society  for.  twenty-one  years.  He  was  born  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  Germany,  in  1847,  and  came  lo  the  United  States  in 
1865,  settling  in  New  York.  Here  he  prospered,  and  in  the  banking 
business  acquired  a  large  fortune  which  he  gave  in  generous  measure 
to  educational  and  benevolent  institutions.  Among  his  innumerable 
philanthropic  activities  he  was  President  of  the  Montfiore  Home  for 
Chronic  Invalids,  vice-president  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsh  Fund, 
Director  of  the  New  York  Foundation,  and  founder  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary,  the  Semitic  Museum  at  Harvard  University, 
and  the  Nurses'  Settlement  of  New  York.  The  extent  of  his  bene- 
factions may  be  surmised  from  the  many  columns  of  testimonials 
printed  in  the  newspapers  during  the  few  days  following  his  death, 
including  expressions  of  gratitude  from  the  institutions  above  men- 
tioned and  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guard- 
ian Society,  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  the  United 
Building  Fund  Campaign,  the  Association  for  the  Improved  Instruc- 
tion of  Deaf-Mutes,  the  Federation  for  the  Support  of  Jewish  Phi- 
lanthropic Societies,  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  the  Emanu-El 
Congregation,  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  the  Central  Jewish 
Institute,  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  the  Congregation  Kehilath 
Jeshurun,  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Hebrew  Technical 
School  for  Girls,  the  Emanu-El  Brotherhood,  the  Emanu-El  Sister- 
hood of  Personal  Service,  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews, 
the  Institutional  Synagogue,  the  Federation  Settlement,  the  Federa- 
tion of  Sisterhoods  of  Jewish  Women's  Organizations,  the  Brook- 
lyn Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Uptown  Talmud  Torah  (Harlem 
Hebrew  Institute),  the  Congregation  Temple  Beth-El,  ihe  Jewish 
Maternity  Hospital,  the  Congregation  Shaare  Zedeck,  etc. 

Mr.  Schiff's  sympathies,  however,  were  not  circumscribed  by  the 
limitations  of  his  religious  creed.  He  was  interested  in  all  public 
movements  for  the  common  welfare,  and  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  has  been  on  almost  every  committee  of  citizens  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  of  New  York  for  civic  purposes.  If  not  the  first,  he 
was  one  of  the  foremost  Jewish  citizens  of  New  York  and  of  the 
United  States.  Among  the  many  messages  of  sympathy  sent  to  his 
family  upon  his  death,  was  the  following  from  President  Wilson: 

"The  White  House, 
"Washington,  Sept.  26,  1920. 

"Mrs.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  New  York: 

"May  I  not  extend  you  my  heartiest  sympathy  on  the  death  of  your  distin- 
guished husband?  By  his  death  the  nation  has  lost  one  of  its  most  useful 
citizens.  Woodrow  Wilson." 

And  the  following  came  to  Mrs.  Schiff  from  Viscount  Uchida, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government: 

"I  have  received  with  profound  shock  the  news  of  your  great  loss.  Mr. 
Schiff  has  rendered  inestimable  financial  services  to  Japan,  and  we  have  ever 
regarded  him  as  one  of  our  nation's  best  friends.    I  wish  to  extend  to  you,  on 
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behalf  of  the  government  and  myself,  our  deep  and  sincere  regrets  over  the 
passing  of  your  husband." 

Mr.  SchifFs  funeral  was  held  at  the  Temple  Emanu-El  on  Fifth 
avenue  on  Tuesday,  September  28,  and  the  interment  was  at  Salem 
Fields  Cemetery. 

The  size  of  Mr.  SchifFs  fortune  was  not  publicly  known,  but  the 
New  York  Times  of  October  5,  1920,  said: 

"It  has  been  predicted  several  times  since  Mr.  SchifFs  death  on  September 
25  by  men  close  to  him,  that  the  estate  would  be  more  than  $50,000,000, 
although  Mr.  Schiff  during  his  life  had  given  away  an  uncounted  number  of 
millions  to  worthy  charities  of  all  kinds." 

By  his  will  Mr.  Schiff  left  eighteen  public  bequests,  as  follows: 


Federation  for  the  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies   $500,000 

Montefiore  Home  and  Hospital   300,000 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America   150,000 

Hebrew  Union  College  at  Cincinnati   100,000 

New  York  University  for  its  School  of  Commerce  and  Accounting. .  50,000 

Henry  Street  Nurses'  Settlement   50,000 

Solomon  and  Betty  Loeb  Memorial  Home  for  Convalescents   25,000 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art    25,000 

New  York  Public  Library   25,000 

Zoological  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York   25,000 

Harvard  University   25,000 

Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  of  Frankfurt-on-Main,  Germany   25,000 

Charity  Organization  Society    10,000 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind   10,000 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute   10,000 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute   10,000 

Babies'  Hospital  in  the  City  of  New  York   5,000 

Tuberculosis  Preventorium  for  Children,  at  Farmingdale,  N.  J   5,000 


Francis  Lynde  Stetson 

Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  who  died  December  5,  1920,  had  been  a 
member  of  this  Society  over  seventeen  years.  He  was  born  in 
Keeseville,  Clinton  county,  N.  Y.,  April  23,  1846.  His  father, 
Lemuel  Stetson,  was  a  lawyer,  member  of  the  Legislature,  member 
of  Congress  1843-45,  and  County  Judge  1847-51.  While  his  father 
was  in  Albany,  Francis  met  public  men  and  there  first  met  Grover 
Cleveland.  In  1867  he  was  graduated  from  Williams  College  and 
in  1869  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1870  he  began  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession in  New  York  in  partnership  with  his  uncle  William  S.  Has- 
call,  and  quickly  attracted  attention  by  his  skill,  and  when  William 
C.  Whitney  was  Corporation  Counsel  Mr.  Stetson  was  appointed 
assistant.  When  he  left  the  Corporation  Counsel's  office  he  became 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bangs  and  Stetson.  His  partner,  Francis 
M.  Bangs,  was  considered  by  many  to  be  the  leading  lawyer  of  New 
York  city  until  the  rise  of  Joseph  H.  Choate  and  James  C.  Carter. 
Among  his  notable  clients  were  Samuel  J.  Tilden  (in  the  Hayes- 
Tilden  controversy),  and  J.  P.  Morgan.  He  refused  appointment 
to  public  office,  and  it  was  reported  that  President  Cleveland  said 
once  to  a  party  of  his  friends  that  if  Mr.  Stetson  would  have 
accepted  an  appointment  in  his  administration  he  would  have  had  it. 
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He  did,  however,  hold  many  professional  positions  of  honor,  includ- 
ing the  presidencies  of  the  State  Bar  Association  and  the  Bar 
Association  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  had  numerous  business 
connections  as  general  counsel  or  director,  including  many  railroads 
in  the  east,  south  and  west,  and  be  belonged  to  a  score  or  more  of 
prominent  clubs  and  art  and  historical  societies.  He  was  senior 
warden  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  of  New  York  city,  and 
had  been  a  delegate  to  every  Protestant  Episcopal  convention  for 
many  years.  It  was  he  who  framed  the  canon  on  divorce  and  mar- 
riage of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
building  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  and  occasionally 
attended  services  there. 

Charles  Ainsworth  Spofford 

Charles  Ainsworth  Spofford  of  New  York  city,  who  died  in 
Chandler,  Arizona,  on  Saturday,  March  5,  had  been  a  member  and 
Trustee  of  the  Society  for  a  little  more  than  eleven  years.  He  was 
born  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  August  1,  1853,  the  son  of  Ainsworth 
Rand  Spofford  and  Sarah  P.  Partridge  Spofford.  His  father, 
during  a  period  of  forty-seven  years,  filled  successively  the  positions 
of  First  Assistant  Librarian,  Librarian-in-Chief  and  Chief  Assistant 
Librarian  of  Congress.  Charles  A.  Spofford  received  his  prelimi- 
nary education  in  the  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Cornell  University  in  1872.  He  became  associated  with 
the  late  Henry  Villard,  with  whom  he  helped  organize  the  Edison 
Electric  Companies  of  New  York,  Boston,  Detroit  and  other  cities, 
and  largely  through  his  efforts  in  his  early  career  many  of  Mr. 
Edison's  inventions  were  put  on  the  market.  He  was  director  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  also 
engaged  in  extending  the  systems  of  the  Underground  Railway  of 
London.  He  had  many  ofhev  ifriportaivt  financial  connections  during 
his  business  life,  but. had  relinquished  active  participation  during 
recent  years- on  ac'cdunt  of  ill-health,  which  led  binl  to  go  to  Arizona 
a  few  months- ago  in  hope  of  recuperation.  '  -  • 

, , ,  Cajbviri  Tomkins 

Calvin  Tomkins  of  New  York  city,  who  died  March  13,  1921, 
was  born  in  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  January  26,  1858,  the  son  of  Walter 
Tomkins  and  Emma  Augusta  Baldwin  Tomkins.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Micah  Tomkins,  who  settled  at  New  Milford,  Conn., 
and  subsequently  became  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Newark, 
N.  J.  He  was  graduated  from  Cornell  University  in  the  class  of 
1879  and  became  a  manufacturer  of  building  materials,  holding  ai 
the  time  of  his  death  the  Presidency  of  the  Newark  Plaster  Co., 
the  Albert  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Tomkins  Cove  Stone  Company 
and  the  Bonner  Brick  Co.  He  was  Commissioner  of  Docks  and 
Ferries  of  the  city  of  New  York  from  January,  1910,  until  April, 
1913,  and  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  development  of  the  port 
of  New  York,  to  which  he  devoted  a  great  deal  of  study.  He  par- 
ticularly urged  the  development  of  the  water-front  facilities  with 
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connecting  railroad  upon  a  scientific  and  comprehensive  plan.  He 
also  favored  tunnels  connecting  Manhattan  Island  with  the  mainland 
as  the  most  economical  way  to  relieve  New  York  of  its  insular 
handicap.  In  1918  he  was  a  member  of  Inland  Waterways  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration.  Mr.  Tom- 
kins  also  took  a  wide  interest  in  civic  improvements  generally,  to 
which  he  devoted  much  time  and  attention  as  President  of  the 
Municipal  Art  Society  in  1906-07,  and  as  a  Trustee  of  this  Society 
for  the  past  nine  years.  He  was  the  author  of  many  pamphlets 
and  articles  on  the  development  of  New  York. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PARKS 

Area  —  Histories 

The  public  parks  of  New  York  city  comprise  7,892  acres  or  about 
twelve  and  one-third  square  miles,  according  to  figures  received 
from  the  Department  of  Parks  March  16,  1921,  as  follows: 


Acres 

Borough  of  Manhattan   1561 

Borough  of  Queens    1160 

Borough  of  the  Bronx   3930 

Borough  of  Queens   1178 

Borough  of  Richmond    63 


There  is  no  single  history  of  the  parks,  but  a  great  deal  of 
historical  information,  mostly  from  original  sources,  will  be  found 
in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preser- 
vation Society,  as  follows : 

Battery  Park:  1903,  pp.  105-125;  1908,  pp.  86-90. 
Bowling  Green:  1919,  pp.  92-96;  1920,  pp.  134-138. 
Carl  Schurz  Park:   1920,  pp.  152-157. 

City  Hall  Park:  1904,  pn  55-64;  .1910.  pp.  383  424 ;  1920  (Liberty  Poles), 

pp.  140-147.  *     :      "      *  ;    .-  r'eV  ■ 

Central.  Park :  1911, .pp.  379-490.  >» 
Fort  Independence  Park:  1916,  pp.  138-140. 
Fort  Tryon  Pane  .(offered)  :  1917,  pp.  735-780. 
Gerritsen  Kacia  Park :  1921.  p.  32.  1 
Gramerry  Park:  1919,  pp. '98-110.'         I  - 
Hero  Park:'  1920,  pp.  160-162: 

Isham  Park:  1912,  pp.  133,  134;  1913,  pp.  106-108;  1916,  p.  168;  1918,  pp. 
199,  200. 

Jacob  A.  Riis  Park:  1921,  p.  30. 
Joan  of  Arc  Park:  1919,  pp.  Ill,  112. 
Morningside  Park:  1916,  pp.  537-598. 
Mount  Morris  Park:   1915,  pp.  194-202. 
Prospect  Park:  1918,  pp.  274-283. 
Tompkins  Square :  1918,  pp.  173,  174. 
Washington  Square:   1918,  pp.  166-173. 

References  to  the  foregoing  will  also  be  found  in  other  Reports. 
On  April  6,  1897,  the  Hon.  Gherardi  Davis  delivered  before  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  an  address  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Establishment  of  Public  Parks  in  the  City  of  New  York"  which, 
in  response  to  many  requests,  he  had  printed  in  a  convenient  little 
pamphlet  of  forty-eight  pages,  and  which  contains  an  excellent 
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survey  of  the  parks  with  many  historical  facts  not  commonly  known. 

Dr.  John  B.  Pine  has  recently  written  an  interesting  monograph 
concerning  Gramercy  Park. 

CENTRAL  PARK 
Important  Legal  Decision  Concerning  Use  of  Arsenal  Building 

On  June  11,  1920,  the  Court  of  Appeals  rendered  a  decision  in 
the  case  of  William  H.  Williams,  appellant,  vs.  Francis  D.  Gallatin, 
as  Commissioner  of  Parks,  etc.,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the 
Safety  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  respondents,  denying  the  use  of 
the  old  Arsenal  Building  in  Central  Park  by  the  Safety  Institute 
and  making  important  declarations  concerning  the  preservation  of 
public  parks  for  strictly  park  purposes. 

As  stated  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1919,  when  it  became  apparent 
in  1914  that  the  Arsenal  Building  was  to  be  vacated  by  the  Park 
Department,  there  were  several  proposals  for  its  future  use  for 
some  other  purpose.  On  March  23,  1914,  the  Trustees  of  this 
Society  voted  to  adhere  to  its  former  position  that  there  should  be 
no  further  encroachments  on  park  space  by  buildings,  but  that  the 
subject  of  the  future  disposition  of  the  building  be  further  con- 
sidered. At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees  on  April  27,  it  was 
voted  that  in  the  event  of  the  vacation  of  the  building  by  the  Park 
Commissioners,  the  Society  would  have  no  objection  to  any  use  of 
the  building  for  park  purposes,  "but  if  the  building  is  not  to  be 
used  for  park  purposes,  it  should  not  be  occupied  by  any  organiza- 
tion, but  should  be  demolished  and  the  space  devoted  to  lawns." 

On  March  2,  1915,  announcement  was  made  of  the  decision  of 
the  Park  Department  to  remove  the  Arsenal.  (See  our  Annual 
Report  for  1915,  page  192,  for  references  to  this  proposed  action 
and  to  the  history  of  the  building).  The  removal  was  not  effected, 
however. 

In  the  spring  of  1918,  the  American  Institute  of  Safety  applied 
to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  the  use  of  the  building  and  the  cor- 
poration Counsel  advised  that  the  use  which  the  American  Museum 
of  Safety  intended  to  make  of  the  building  constituted  "a  legitimate 
park  use,  but  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  established  by 
the  Park  Board,  and  that  the  power  to  grant  the  permit  lies  with 
the  Park  Commissioner." 

On  June  21,  1918,  the  Board  of  Estimate  voted  to  recommend 
to  the  Park  Commissioner  for  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
Richmond  that  the  building  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Muesum, 
under  a  revocable  permit,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  safety 
devices  for  saving  life  and  limb.  On  April  24,  1919,  the  Park 
Commissioner  leased  the  Arsenal  building  to  the  Museum. 

A  taxpayer's  suit  was  then  brought  against  the  Park  Commis- 
sioner and  the  Museum  in  the  name  of  Mr.  William  H.  Williams, 
a  director  of  the  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association,  of  which 
Hon.  George  Gordon  Battle  is  President,  to  have  the  agreement  in 
writing  executed  by  the  defendants  annulled  as  illegal  and  to 
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restrain  the  defendants  from  acting  thereunder.  The  Supreme 
Court,  Special  Term,  dismissed  the  action,  and  it  was  carried  to 
the  Appellate  Division.  In  December,  1919,  the  Appellate  Division, 
by  a  divided  vote,  affirmed  the  order  and  judgment  of  the  lower 
court.  The  opinion  was  rendered  by  Presiding  Justice  John  Proc- 
tor Clark,  with  the  concurrence  of  Justices  Frank  C.  Laughlin, 
Walter  Lloyd  Smith  and  Edgar  S.  K.  Merrell.  Justice  Smith  dis- 
sented. The  appellant  then  went  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  which,  by 
a  decision  rendered  on  June  11,  1920,  reversed  the  judgment  below. 
The  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  rendered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Pound,  with  the  concurrence  of  all  his  colleagues,  was  as  follows : 

"The  plaintiff,  a  taxpayer,  seeks  to  enjoin  the  defendant  New  York  City 
Park  Commissioner  from  executing  a  lease  of  the  Arsenal  Building  in  Central 
Park  to  the  other  defendant,  Safety  Institute  of  America,  for  a  term  of  ten 
years,  upon  the  ground  that  the  use  of  the  premises  by  the  tenant  for  the  pur- 
poses expressed  in  the  lease  is  contrary  to  the  Greater  New  York  Charter  in 
that  it  is  foreign  to  park  purposes.  The  complaint  alleges  that  Central  Park 
is  a  public  park  owned  by  the  city  of  New  York;  that  the  Arsenal  Building 
is  located  in  Central  Park,  and  is  a  part  thereof,  and  is  intended  for  use 
solely  as  public  property;  that  the  defendant,  Francis  D.  Gallatin,  as  Com- 
missioner of  Parks,  is  the  chief  executive  in  charge  of  Central  Park  and  of 
the  Arsenal  Building  under  the  provisions  of  section  612  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Charter;  that  under  section  627  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter  it  is 
unlawful  for  the  defendants  to  grant,  use  or  occupy  for  the  purposes  of  a 
public  fair  or  exhibition  any  portion  of  Central  Park;  that  the  defendants 
entered  into  a  written  lease,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  to  the  complaint,  and 
defendants  plan  to  proceed  with  the  performance  and  execution  of  its  terms 
and  with  the  use  and  alteration  of  the  said  Arsenal  Building;  that  the  use  of 
Central  Park  or  Arsenal  Building  for  any  of  the  purposes  referred  to  will 
impede  and  materially  hinder  the  beneficial  use  of  Central  Park  by  the  public 
and  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  a  place  of  resort,  amusement, 
recreation  and  exercise ;  that  it  was  illegal  for  the  defendants  to  enter  into 
the  lease.  The  lease  recites  it  is  made  'in  order  to  promote  and  increase  the 
public  enjoyment,  use  and  convenience  of  the  public  park  known  as  Central 
Park'.  The  lease  further  provides  'that  the  said  building,  after  it  shall  have 
been  altered  and  repaired  as  herein  provided  for,  shall  be  kept  open  and 
accessible  to  the  public  hereafter  free  of  all  charge  throughout  the  year,  five 
days  in  each  week,  one  of  which  shall  be  Sunday  afternoon,  and  also  for  two 
evenings  in  each  week,  within  such  hours  and  subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  determined  by  the  trustees  of  said  institute ;  and  also  that 
on  the  two  days  in  each  week  during  which  said  building  may  remain  closed 
to  the  general  public,  it  shall  be  open  and  accessible  to  students,  schools  and 
societies  organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  means  and  methods  of 
safety  and  sanitation  within  such  hours  and  subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  determined  by  the  trustees  of  said  institute'. 

"The  American  Museum  of  Safety,  now  Safety  Institute  of  America,  was 
incorporated  by  chapter  152  of  the  Laws  of  1911,  which,  by  section  2  thereof, 
defines  its  objects  as: 

"  'Sec.  2.  The  objects  of  the  corporation  hereby  created  are  to  study 
and  promote  means  and  methods  of  safety  and  sanitation  and  the  applica- 
tion thereof  to  any  and  all  public  or  private  occupations  whatsoever,  and 
of  advancing  knowledge  of  kindred  subjects;  and  to  that  end  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  museum,  library  and  laboratories,  and  their  branches 
wherein  all  matters,  methods  and  means  for  improving  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  people  as  to  their  safety  and  health  may  be  studied,  tested 
and  promoted,  with  a  view  to  lessening  the  number  of  casualties  and 
avoiding  the  causes  of  physical  suffering  and  of  premature  death ;  and  to 
disseminate  the  results  of  such  study,  researches  and  test  by  lectures,  ex- 
hibitions and  other  publications.' 
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"Chapter  466,  Laws  of  1914  (amending  Greater  New  York  Charter),  sec- 
tion 244-a,  authorizes  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  the  city 
of  New  York  to  appropriate  annually  'such  sum  as  it  may  deem  proper,  not 
exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  keeping,  preservation  and  exhibition 
of  safety  devices  and  means  and  methods  of  safety  and  sanitation  in  the  build- 
ing or  any  part  thereof  in  the  City  of  New  York  now  or  hereafter  occupied 
by  the  American  Museum  of  Safety'.  It  is  assumed,  rather  than  stipulated, 
that  the  purpose  of  the  lease  is  to  provide  a  place  for  such  exhibition,  but 
the  lease  is  general  in  its  terms.  The  tenant  occupies  the  building  rent-free 
for  all  its  non-commercial  purposes.  The  lease  may,  by  its  terms,  be  can- 
celed 'when  said  property  shall  be  required  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  for 
other  park  purposes'. 

"Defendant  is  one  of  a  number  of  private  corporations  which  are  deemed 
to  exercise  quasi  public  functions  and  to  be  entitled  to  aid  from  the  public 
treasury.  To  this  end  it  has  obtained  free  space  in  Central  Park  and  legisla- 
tive authority  for  an  annual  appropriation  of  the  city.  Without  reflection 
upon  its  worthiness  or  consideration  of  its  constitutional  right  to  public  aid, 
we  approach  the  question  of  the  legislative  authority  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sioner to  lease  to  it  the  old  Arsenal  Building  now  standing  in  Central  Park 
even  to  enable  it  to  exhibit  its  safety  and  sanitary  appliances.  The  Park 
Commissioner  may  control  and  manage  the  parks  for  park  purposes.  Are  the 
purposes  of  the  defendant  Safety  Institute  of  America,  in  any  proper  sense 
park  purposes?  They  are  primarily  utilitarian  and  educational  in  character. 
Its  proposed  exhibition  is  instructive.  It  is  for  a  long  period  of  years  and  is 
not  a  mere  temporary  show  of  things  of  passing  interest.  Incidentally  it  may 
amuse  those  who  frequent  the  park  for  health  and  recreation,  as  any  show  of 
mechanical  devices  might,  but  so  far  as  it  fails  to  promote  'means  and  meth- 
ods of  safety  and  sanitation'  and  to  advance  knowledge  of  such  subjects,  it 
fails  to  accomplish  its  corporate  purpose. 

"But  a  park  is  a  pleasure  ground  set  apart  for  recreation  of  the  public,  to 
promote  its  health  and  enjoyment.  (Perrin  v.  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R.  Co.,  36  N.  Y. 
120,  124.)  It  need  not  and  should  not  be  a  mere  field  or  open  space,  but  no 
objects,  however  worthy,  such  as  court  houses  and  school  houses,  which  have 
no  connection  with  park  purposes,  should  be  permitted  to  encroach  upon  it 
without  legislative  authority  plainly  conferred,  even  when  the  dedication  to 
purposes  is  made  by  the  public  itself  and  the  strict  construction  of  a  private 
grant  is  not  insisted  upon.  (Brooklyn  Park  Commissioners  v.  Armstrong,  45 
N.  Y.  234;  Higginson  v.  Treasurer  of  Boston,  212  Mass.  583;  Riverside  v. 
MacLain,  210  111.  308;  Hopkinsville  v.  Jarrett,  156  Ky.  777.)  Differences 
naturally  arise  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  'park  purposes'.  Under  local 
statutes  it  has  been  held  that  a  public  library  may  be  erected  in  a  park  with- 
out diverting  it  from  such  purposes.  (Spires  v.  Los  Angeles,  150  Cal.  64; 
Riggs  v.  Board  of  Education,  27  Mich.  262),  and  the  city  of  Hartford  was 
permitted  to  turn  over  part  of  the  land  it  had  dedicated  as  a  public  park  to 
the  state  for  the  purpose  of  a  state  capitol.  (Hartford  v.  Maslen,  76  Conn. 
399.)  Monuments  and  buildings  of  architectural  pretension  which  attract  the 
eye  and  divert  the  mind  of  the  visitor;  floral  and  horticultral  displays, 
zoological  gardens,  playing  grounds,  and  even  restaurants  and  rest  houses  and 
many  other  common  incidents  of  a  pleasure  ground  contribute  to  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  park.  The  end  is  substantially  the  same  public  good.  They 
facilitate  free  public  means  of  pleasure,  recreation  and  amusement  and  thus 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The  environment  must  be  con- 
venient and  sightly  or  the  pleasure  is  abated.  Art  may  aid  or  supplement 
nature  in  completing  the  attractions  offered.  The  legislative  will  is,  however, 
that  Central  Park  should  be  kept  open  as  a  public  park  ought  to  be  and  not 
be  turned  over  by  the  Commissioner  of  Parks  to  other  uses.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  kept  free  from  intrusion  of  every  kind  which  would  interfere  in  any 
degree  with  its  complete  use  for  this  end. 

"To  promote  the  safety  of  mankind  and  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  the 
people  in  lessening  the  number  of  casualties  and  avoiding  the  causes  of  phy- 
sical suffering  and  premature  death  is  the  purpose  of  the  Safety  Institute  of 
America;   to  provide  means  of  innocent  recreation  and  refreshment  to  the 
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weary  mind  and  body  is  the  purpose  of  the  system  of  public  parks.  No  reflec- 
tion is  cast  on  the  humanitarian  aims  of  the  Safety  Institute  when  we  say 
that  it  must  find  another  place  in  which  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
public. 

"The  judgment  should  be  reversed,  with  costs  in  all  courts,  and  the  motion 
for  judgment  on  the  pleadings  denied,  with  ten  dollars  costs." 

FORT  WASHINGTON  PARK 

Extended  3000  Feet 

On  March  4,  1921,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
advanced  the  project  to  extend  Fort  Washington  Park  in  New- 
York  city  on  the  west  side  of  Riverside  Drive,  about  3000  feet  north 
of  its  present  boundary  in  the  latitude  of  183d  street  by  adopting 
the  area  of  assessment  and  the  final  rule  and  damage  map.  When 
this  extension  is  complete,  it  will  carry  the  Riverside  Park  system 
up  to  the  latitude  of  the  large  tract  at  Fort  Tryon  generously  ten- 
dered to  the  city  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  in  1917,  but  not 
yet  accepted.  (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1917,  pp.  735-780  con- 
cerning the  Fort  Tryon  property.) 

JACOB  A.  RIIS  PARK 
History  —  Federal  Government  Asks  for  Part  of  It 

On  January  20,  1921,  Rear  Admiral  Glennon,  U.  S.  N.,  com- 
manding the  Third  Naval  District,  communicated  to  the  Sinking 
Fund  Commission  of  the  City  of  New  York  the  request  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  the  city  deed  to  the  United  States  194 
acres  of  land  in  Jacob  Riis  Park  on  Rockaway  Beach  for  a  naval 
air  station.  This  park  contains  262]/2  acres.  It  extends  for  a  mile 
along  the  ocean  and  runs  back  to  Jamaica  Bay.  It  was  formerly 
called  Seaside  Park  and  Telewana  Park.* 

The  park  was  acquired  by  the  city  in  1912  after  an  agitation 
covering  a  period  of  eight  years  or  more.  On  February  4,  1904, 
the  Local  Board  of  the  Jamaica  District,  acting  on  a  local  petition, 
adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  laying  out  a  park  at  Rockaway 
Beach.  The  matter  first  came  up  in  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  on  September  30,  1904;  but  the  Mayor  suspecting 
that  a  city  official  would  receive  one-third  of  the  purchase  price,  the 
plan,  as  a  park  plan,  lay  dormant.  Interest  in  the  project  was 
revived  in  1905  by  President  John  W.  Brannan  of  Bellevue  and 
Allied  Hospitals,  who  proposed  utilizing  the  beach  not  merely  as  a 
park  bttt  also  as  a  site  for  fresh  air  hospitals  and  convalescent 
homes.  On  January  1,  1906,  Mayor  McClellan  recommended 
speedy  provision  for  fresh  air  homes  for  children  and  convalescent 
patients  from  the  city  hospitals,  and  suggested  three  beaches,  one 
being  Rockaway,  which  he  thought  could  be  acquired  at  a  reasonable 
price.  On  March  8,  1907,  the  Board  of  Estimate  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  lay  out  Rockaway  Beach  Park  pursuant  to  section  442  of  the 
city  charter,  and  a  week  later  accepted  the  offer  of  the  New  York 

*  See  our  Annual  Report  for  1915,  page  147,  concerning  the  naming  of 
Jacob  A.  Riis  Park. 
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Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  of 
$250,000  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  for  sufferers  from  non- 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Failing  to  agree  with  the  owners  of  the 
beach  property  on  a  purchase  price,  the  Board  of  Estimate  on  Octo- 
ber 18,  1907,  voted  to  acquire  the  property  by  condemnation,  but  on 
November  1,  the  Corporation  Counsel  was  instructed  to  take  no 
action  until  further  vote  of  the  Board.  Matters  remained  in  statu 
quo  for  two  years,  many  questions  of  title  having  arisen  and  there 
being  some  uncertainty  as  to  Federal  claims  thereto.  Under  date 
of  November  26,  1909,  a  remarkable  petition,  signed  by  Bishop 
David  H.  Greer,  Archbishop  John  M.  Farley,  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  was  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  urging 
the  consummation  of  the  park  plan.  Under  this  stimulus,  the  plan 
was  revived  and  on  July  27,  1911,  during  Mayor  Gaynor's  incum- 
bency, the  Board  of  Estimate  adopted  new  resolutions  for  laying 
out  the  park.  On  August  28,  1911,  Chief  Engineer  Nelson  P. 
Lewis,  submitted  a  map  comprising  two  parcels  described  in  the 
resolution  of  July  27,  "which  together  constitute  an  undivided  area 
extending  for  4,900  feet  along  the  ocean  front  and  reaching  from 
the  Atlantic  ocean  to  Jamaica  bay,  with  a  width  from  the  ocean  to 
the  bay  varying  from  about  2200  feet  to  2600  feet,  and  including 
an  area  of  262.577  acres.  The  last-named  area  included  Washing- 
ton avenue,  a  street  100  feet  in  width  extending  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  tract  and  covering  11.32  acres,  and  also  an  unnamed 
street  fifty  feet  in  width  adjoining  the  land  of  the  United  States 
Government  on  the  west  of  the  proposed  park  amounting  to  2.9 
acres  .  .  .  The  total  assessed  value  of  the  land  included  within 
the  proposed  park  is,  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  $490,000." 

On  September  21,  1911,  the  Board  of  Estimate  received  a 
communication  from  the  Neponsit  Realty  Co.,  saying  that  it  would 
not  oppose  the  confirmation  of  the  fiscal  report  of  the  condemna- 
tion commissioners  awarding  it  the  sum  of  $1,316,458  for  the  land 
taken.  At  this  price  the  park  was  acquired  during  Mayor  Gaynor's 
incumbency,  and  appears  in  the  calendar  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
of  March  6,  1913,  as  follows: 

"Ward  5,  at  Rockaway  Beach,  250  acres,  Telewana  Park,  $1,316,458.33, 
March  21,  1912,  condemnation." 

More  details  of  the  foregoing  transactions  will  be  found  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Parks  for  the  year  1912,  at 
pages  296-312. 

During  the  World  War,  the  Federal  Government  was  allowed  to 
use  part  of  this  park  and  now  asks  the  city  for  it  permanently.  At 
the  hearing  before  the  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  on  January 
20,  1921,  Admiral  Glennon  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  naval  air 
station  was  to  protect  the  city  of  New  York.  He  said  he  did  not 
believe  the  navy,  under  any  circumstances,  would  consider  buying 
the  land.  He  said  that  the  improvements  already  made  represented 
an  investment  of  about  $2,000,000  and  that  it  would  probably  be 
necessary  to  spend  $1,000,000  more  to  build  a  sea  wall  to  protect  the 
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air  station  permanently.  The  station,  he  said,  would  be  a  distinct 
asset  to  the  city. 

The  request  evoked  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  citizens  who 
realize  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure  adequate  parks  for  New  York 
city  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  them  after  they  have  once  been 
secured.  It  is  recalled  in  this  connection  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  been  willing  to  relinquish  to  the  city  the  portion  of 
City  Hall  Park  occupied  by  the  old  post-office. 

Comptroller  Craig  reported  an  offer  of  the  Realty  Associates  to 
take  back  the  park  property  which  they  sold  to  the  city  at  the  price 
they  received,  $1,316,458.  The  comptroller  said  he  personally 
opposed  the  donation  of  the  property  to  the  Federal  Government 
or  its  abandonment  as  a  public  park,  but  he  thought  the  offer  of  the 
realty  company  should  receive  prompt  consideration. 

After  a  long  argument  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission  postponed 
the  matter  for  three  months,  to  permit  the  incoming  Federal  Admin- 
istration to  express  its  wishes  in  the  matter.  In  the  meantime,  the 
present  station  will  be  continued.  Admiral  Glennon  said  this  dis- 
position of  the  matter  was  satisfactory  to  him. 

GERRITSEN  BASIN  PARK 
History  —  Petition  for  Completion 

In  November,  1920,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  com- 
pletion of  Gerritsen  Basin  Park  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  The 
park  lies  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  the  borough,  in  the 
Flatland  section  bordering  the  marshes  of  Jamaica  Bay,  on  the 
southwestern  side  of  the  tidal  inlet  called  Gerritsen's  creek.  Shortly 
after  the  settlement  of  this  region  by  the  Dutch,  in  1636,  a  tide 
mill  was  built  here  by  one  of  the  Gerritsen  family.  Its  successor 
stands  on  the  southwestern  margin  of  the  creek  on  the  line  of 
Avenue  V.    (See  index  for  illustration.) 

On  November  9,  1917,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
adopted  a  resohition,  changing  the  map  or  plan  of  the  City  of  New 
York  by  laying  out  a  public  park,  including  part  of  Gerritsen  Basin 
and  the  land  contiguous  thereto.  On  the  same  day  the  board 
adopted  a  further  resolution  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  title  to 
all  of  the  lands  included  within  the  park  area,  comprising  about 
147  acres,  and  requested  the  Corporation  Counsel  to  take  the  neces- 
sary proceedings  to  acquire  title  thereto,  the  compensation  therefor 
to  be  ascertained  and  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  without  a 
jury.  Pursuant  to  a  communication  addressed  to  the  board  Septem- 
ber 1,  1917,  Messrs.  Frederick  B.  Pratt  and  Alfred  T.  White  offered 
to  convey  to  the  City  of  New  York  as  a  gift  about  125  acres  of 
the  proposed  park  and  to  reimburse  the  City  of  New  York  for  the 
cost  of  acquisition  by  condemnation  proceedings  of  the  remaining 
twenty-two  acres  not  owned  by  them  and  included  within  the  pro- 
posed park  area.  In  due  course  the  lands  owned  by  Messrs.  Pratt 
and  White  were  conveyed  as  a  gift  to  the  City  of  New  York,  thus 
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adding  a  valuable  tract  to  the  Park  System  of  the  city  and  leaving 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  proposed  park  area  remaining  to  be 
acquired  by  condemnation  proceedings  or  otherwise. 

The  remaining  parcels  are  among  the  most  desirable  and  neces- 
sary parcels  in  the  entire  park  area  because  of  their  location  with 
a  frontage  upon  Gerritsen  basin  and  creek  of  approximately  2400 
feet  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  area  under  the  Mill  pond 
and  the  dam  controlling  it,  and  comprising  the  century-old  mill, 
the  mansion,  and  other  interesting  historical  features  dating  back 
to  the  days  of  occupation  by  the  Indians  and  by  the  colonists.  Only 
by  the  acquisition  of  such  remaining  small  portions  of  the  park 
area  can  Gerritsen  basin  waterway  and  the  Mill  pond  located  within 
the  park  area,  together  with  the  historical  features  be  controlled  to 
any  advantage  by  the  City  of  New  York  for  park  purposes. 

Messrs.  Pratt  and  White  have  deposited  with  the  Chamberlain  of 
the  city  of  New  York  the  sum  of  $72,000,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  city  will  take  steps  to  acquire  such  additional  property  to 
that  conveyed  by  their  gift  of  deed  as  is  desired. 

The  development  of  Jamaica  bay  and  the  tributary  streams,  includ- 
ing Gerritsen  basin,  for  commercial  uses  seems  imminent,  and  will 
at  least  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  remaining  water- 
front lands  within  the  park  area  if  their  acquisition  be  much 
deferred. 

The  petition  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  in  November,  1920,  to 
complete  the  park  as  contemplated  had  the  hearty  endorsement  of 
the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  whose 
Trustees  on  two  occasions,  March  31,  1919,  and  November  20, 
1920,  passed  resolutions  of  appreciation  of  the  generosity  of 
Messrs.  Pratt  and  White. 

PELHAM  BAY  PARK 

Rice  Memorial  Playfield  Accepted 

In  our  Annual  Report  for  1920,  at  pages  148,  149,  we  recorded 
the  offer  of  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Rice  and  family  to  give  to  the  City  of 
New  York  in  memory  of  her  husband  a  great  stadium  for  athletic 
sports,  and  the  opposition  to  placing  it  in  Central  Park.  On  May 
14,  1920,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  formally 
accepted  the  tender  and  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  donors  for 
their  generous  gift.  At  the  same  time  Mayor  Hylan  appointed 
Comptroller  Charles  L.  Craig,  President  Henry  Bruckner  of  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx,  and  President  F.  H.  La  Guardia  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  to  confer  with  the  Rice  family  as  to  the 
location  of  the  stadium.  The  committee  was  assisted  in  the  matter 
by  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Hennessy,  Commissioner  of  Parks  for  the  Bor- 
ough of  the  Bronx,  Gen.  George  W.  Wingate,  and  Senator  John  J. 
Dunnigan. 

The  stadium,  which,  it  is  intimated,  will  cost  $1,000,000,  is  known 
as  the  Rice  Memorial  Playfield.  The  site  selected  is  a  plot  of  140 
acres  in  Pelham  Bay  Park,  bordering  on  Eastchester  bay.  The 
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entrance  is  near  the  subway  station  at  Southern  Boulevard.  Work 
is  already  in  progress  on  the  playfield,  and  in  January,  1921,  the 
sea-wall  had  already  been  built.  From  this  will  be  built  a  pier  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  who  go  to  the  park  by  boat. 

The  stadium,  which  is  to  be  built  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
playfield,  will  be  built  of  concrete  and  have  a  seating  capacity  of 
5,000.  It  will  be  capped  by  a  Greek  temple,  in  which  there  will  be 
marble  tablets  with  lettering,  and  at  the  front  a  heroic  figure,  twelve 
feet  high,  executed  by  St.  Lanne  and  called  "The  American  Boy." 

The  temple  will  rest  on  a  monumental  base,  the  main  feature  of 
which  will  be  a  polychrome  frieze  in  bas  relief,  by  the  sculptor 
Charles  E.  Rumsey,  depicting  the  meeting  of  the  athletic  Olympiad 
of  our  day  —  a  modernized  interpretation  of  the  Pan-Athenic  pro- 
cession in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  The  whole  structure  will 
be  seventy  feet  high.  The  architecture,  while  Greek  in  spirit,  will 
not  be  at  all  a  copy  but  a  free  use  of  the  elements  of  Greek  art. 
The  approaches  to  the  stadium  will  surround  a  sunken  garden  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  pool  and  a  highly  decorative  fountain  by 
St.  Lanne,  the  central  motif  of  which  will  be  a  sculptured  monument. 
From  the  fountain  grassy  terraces  rise  to  the  wall  which  incloses 
the  garden.  Within  the  stadium  itself  are  planned  dressing  rooms, 
baths,  showers,  etc.,  with  total  accommodations  for  2,000  athletes 
at  one  time.  There  will  be  two  separate  entrances  to  the  building, 
one  at  either  end,  so  that  one  side  may  be  taken  over  compltely 
for  the  use  of  women  and  the  opposite  side  for  men. 

In  front  of  the  stadium  is  the  athletic  field.  This  has  the  regula- 
tion quarter-mile  A.  A.  U.  track  thirty  feet  in  width,  with  a  220- 
yard  straightaway.  Within  and  around  the  track  is  the  portion  of 
the  field  reserved  for  football,  pole  vaulting,  high  jumping,  broad 
jumping,  etc.  On  the  other  side  of  the  athletic  field,  opposite  the 
stadium,  is  the  swimming  pool  sixty-five  feet  wide  and  328  feet 
(100  meters)  long.  In  the  center  the  depth  will  be  seventeen  feet, 
which  is  the  standard  high  dive,  with  an  equipment  for  high  diving 
which  will  include  a  three-platform  diving  tower.  Around  the 
swimming  pool  a  concreate  stadium  with  three  rows  of  seats  will 
accommodate  about  2000  people.  The  bath  house  built  in  connec- 
tion with  the  swimming  pool  will  accommodate  2000  persons.  At 
either  end  of  the  bath  house  are  towers  with  an  outside  staircase 
to  each  tower  in  order  that  the  visitors  may  enjoy  the  view  from 
the  roof.  It  is  intended  to  have  the  whole  roof  covered  with 
awnings. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  playfield  features  will  be  the 
Mothers'  House,  holding  2000  persons,  in  which  will  be  located 
assembly  rooms,  milk  stations,  physician's  offices  and  nurses'  rooms. 
A  part  of  the  equipment  will  be  an  ice  machine  for  cooling  milk. 
On  either  side  of  the  Mothers'  House  will  be  a  pavilion  forty  feet 
wide  and  100  feet  long,  the  whole  length  flanking  a  wading  pool 
fifty  feet  by  150  feet,  and  of  two  depths  —  one  for  little  children  — 
with  a  border  of  sand.  The  arrangement  permits  the  mother  to 
keep  her  eye  on  her  children  while  at  the  same  time  she  is  resting. 
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One  section  to  the  left  of  the  Mothers'  House  will  be  given  over 
entirely  to  children's  games  and  playgrounds.  Opposite  the 
Mothers'  House  will  be  found  a  pavilion  and  restaurant  for  the 
use  of  the  general  public,  containing  a  circulating  library. 

The  boat-house  consists  of  two  towers  connected  with  a  large 
pavilion  overlooking  the  bay.  One  wing  will  contain  a  service  room 
for  lunches  and  women's  room,  while  in  the  other  will  be  the  head- 
quarters for  the  life-saving  crew,  business  offices  and  the  pump 
room.  The  pump  room  is  designed  to  take  salt  Water  direct  from 
the  bay,  filter  it,  and  finally  pump  it  into  the  swimming  pool.  There 
will  be  two  pumps,  each  having  a  capacity  of  3000  gallons  per 
minute,  a  necessary  provision,  since  the  swimming  pool  will  require 
1,600,000  gallons  of  water  and  even  at  the  above  rate  will  take 
eight  hours'  time  to  fill.  Adjacent  to  the  boat-house  is  the  big 
esplanade  with  parking  space  for  autos.  On  the  water  front  will 
be  a  dock  fifteen  feet  wide  and  fifty  feet  long  extending  out  into 
the  bay,  and  moored  to  the  dock  a  wooden  float  thirty  feet  wide 
and  about  fifty  feet  long  will  be  fitted  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide. 
There  will  be  a  large  space  provided  for  boats.  The  whole  system 
will  be  brilliantly  lighted  so  that  there  will  be  ample  light  for  any 
evening  event.  The  power  houses  and  generators  will  be  placed 
about  the  monument,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  Doric  column  100 
feet  high.  For  providing  hot  water  showers  for  the  bath  house, 
there  will  be  three  110-horse-power  boilers,  located  in  a  separate 
building. 

There  will  be  an  outer  field  for  baseball  and  archery,  hammer 
throwing  and  such  events  as  cannot  be  given  room  in  the  athletic 
field  proper.  There  will  also  be  provision  for  basketball  and  tennis. 
Eleven  flagpoles,  the  bases  of  which  will  be  the  work  of  Leo  Len- 
telli,  will  be  placed  at  intervals  around  the  playground.  In  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  the  architectural  plan  these  flagpoles,  seventy  feet 
high,  and  with  a  base  of  fifteen  feet,  will  be  classic  in  outline. 

The  athletic  track  and  general  layout  of  the  athletic  field  was 
made  under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Fred  W.  Rubien  of  the 
American  Athletic  Union  and  General  George  W.  Wingate,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  Association. 

CITY  ZONING  ORDINANCE  UPHELD 

Decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 

An  important  decision  sustaining  the  building-zone  ordinance  of 
the  city  of  New  York  was  rendered  in  the  summer  of  1920  by  Mr. 
Justice  McLaughlin  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case 
of  the  Lincoln  Trust  Co.  v.  The  Williams  Building  Co.  The  Wil- 
liams Building  Co.  had  signed  contracts  to  purchase  property  located 
at  140th  street  and  St.  Nicholas  avenue,  but  failed  to  carry  them 
out  when  it  was  found  that  the  property  was  affected  by  the  Build- 
ing Zone  Ordinance.  The  Lincoln  Trust  Co.  sued  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  contracts  and  won  in  Special  Term.  The  Appellate 
Division,  First  Department,  reversed  that  judgment,  and  the  Lincoln 
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Trust  Co.  carried  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  where  it  finally 
won.   Justice  McLaughlin,  in  his  opinion,  says : 

"This  action  is  brought  by  a  vendor  against  a  vendee  to  procure  a  judgment 
directing  specific  performance  of  a  contract  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  real 
estate  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

"The  complaint  contains  the  usual  allegations  pertaining  to  such  an  action 
and  a  copy  of  the  contract  is  annexed  to  and  made  a  part  of  it.  The  contract 
was  dated  August  21,  1916.  The  purchase  price  was  $50,000,  $2,000  of  which 
was  paid  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  contract,  $3,000  agreed  to  be 
paid  on  delivery  of  the  deed  and  the  balance  to  be  secured  by  mortgages. 

"The  answer  did  not  put  in  issue  the  material  allegations  of  the  complaint, 
but  alleged  that  the  contract  provided  the  property  was  to  be  conveyed  'free 
from  all  encumbrances',  except  certain  ones  specified,  and  that  it  was,  in  fact, 
subject  to  an  incumbrance  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  of  the  City  of  New  York,  entitled,  'A  resolution  regu- 
lating and  limiting  the  height  and  bulk  of  buildings  hereafter  erected,  and 
regulating  and  determining  the  area  of  yards,  courts  and  other  open  spaces, 
and  regulating  and  restricting  the  location  of  trades  and  industries,  and  the 
location  of  buildings  designed  for  specified  uses  and  establishing  the  bound- 
aries of  districts  for  said  purposes',  which  justified  defendant  in  refusing  to 
accept  the  title. 

"The  plaintiff  asked  that  defendant  be  required  to  specifically  perform,  and 
defendant  asked  that  the  complaint  be  dismissed  and  plaintiff  be  required  to 
return  the  amount  paid.  The  reply  put  in  issue  the  validity  of  such  resolu- 
tion. 

"The  resolution  referred  to  was  passed  July  25,  1916,  pursuant  to  chapter 
466  of  the  laws  of  1901,  as  amended  by  chapter  470  of  the  laws  of  1914  and  as 
further  amended  by  chapter  497  of  the  laws  of  1916.  The  restrictions  imposed 
are  due  to  the  so-called  zoning  law. 

"The  defendant,  according  to  the  findings,  did  not,  when  it  entered  into  the 
contract,  have  actual  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  resolution,  but,  never- 
theless, both  parties  were  presumed  to  have  such  knowledge. 

"No  evidence  was  offered  tending  to  show  that  the  resolution  affected  in 
any  way  the  value  of  the  property  contracted  to  be  conveyed,  or  that  by  rea- 
son thereof,  if  defendant  took  the  title,  it  would  sustain  any  damage.  (Riggs 
V.  Pur  cell,  66  N.  Y.  193,  203.)  The  trial  court  sustained  the  plaintiff's  con- 
tention. The  Appellate  Division  reversed  and  sustained  the  defendant's  con- 
tention. 

"The  resolution  divided  the  real  estate  into  three  districts,  'residence  dis- 
trict', 'business  district'  and  'unrestricted  district'.  The  land  which  the  defend- 
ant contracted  to  purchase  was  in  the  residence  district.  The  question  pre- 
sented is  whether  the  resolution  constituted  an  incumbrance  which  would 
relieve  the  purchaser  from  its  obligation  to  complete  the  purchase  as  provided 
in  the  contract. 

"In  a  great  metropolis  like  New  York,  in  which  the  public  health,  welfare, 
convenience  and  common  good  are  to  be  considered,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  resolution  was  not  an  incumbrance,  since  it  was  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
police  power.  The  exercise  of  such  power,  within  constitutional  limitations, 
depends  largely  upon  the  discretion  and  good  judgment  of  the  municipal 
authorities,  with  which  the  courts  are  reluctant  to  interfere.  The  conduct  of 
an  individual  and  the  use  of  his  property  may  be  regulated. 

"The  resolution  in  question  simply  regulates  the  use  of  property  in  the  dis- 
tricts affected.  It  does  not  discriminate  between  owners.  It  is  applicable 
to  all  alike.  Therefore  the  general  and  well-nigh  universal  rule  should  be 
applied,  viz. :  That  where  a  person  agrees  to  purchase  real  estate,  which  at 
the  time  is  restricted  by  laws  or  ordinances,  he  will  be  deemed  to  have  entered 
into  the  contract  subject  to  the  same.  He  cannot  therefore  be  heard  to  object 
to  taking  the  title  because  of  such  restrictions.  (Bennett  v.  Buchan,  76  N.  Y. 
386.) 

"The  contract  was  deliberately  entered  into.  It  is  not  claimed  that  defend- 
ant was  misled,  deceived  or  improperly  influenced  in  making  it.  The  situation, 
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so  far  as  the  resolution  in  question  is  concerned,  was  precisely  the  same  when 
the  deed  was  to  be  delivered  as  when  the  contract  was  executed.  Defendant 
was  not  buying  the  property  for  a  particular  purpose.  This  case  is  clearly 
distinguishable  from  Anderson  v.  Steinway  &  Sons  (178  App.  Div.  507;  affd. 
221  N.  Y.  639).  There  the  land  contracted  to  be  purchased  was  for  a  specific 
use,  known  to  both  parties,  and  the  contract  was  executed  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  so-called  zone  resolution. 

"Under  such  circumstances  the  court  held  it  would  not,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  discretion,  decree  specific  performance.  No  such  situation  is  here  pre- 
sented. It  may  be,  as  the  Appellate  Division  found,  that  the  defendant,  at  the 
time  the  contract  was  signed,  did  not  have  actual  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  the  resolution. 

"But  this  is  something  which  it  was  presumed  to  have.  The  law  always 
assumes  that  one  contracts  with  intelligence  and  such  assumption  is  not  over- 
come, unless  proof  be  offered  to  the  contrary,  by  an  assertion  of  ignorance. 
(Ultermehle  v.  Norment,  197  U.  S.  40.)  The  court  must  enforce  contracts  as 
made.  It  looks  to  the  instrument  and  usually  is  not  concerned  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  parties. 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  resolution  in  question  is  a  valid  one;  that  it 
does  not  constitute  an  incumbrance  upon  the  property  which  defendant  agreed 
to  purchase;  and  that  it  should  be  required  to  specifically  perform  the  con- 
tract. 

"Since  the  opinion  was  written  an  opinion  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  (127  N.  E.  Rep.  525)  has  been  published, 
which  sustains  the  conclusion  above  expressed. 

"The  judgment  of  the  Appellate  Division  should  be  reversed  and  that  of 
the  Special  Term  affirmed,  with  costs  in  this  court  and  in  the  Appellate  Divi- 
sion." 

NEW  YORK  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE 

Building  at  a  Standstill 

On  June  18,  1920,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of 
the  City  of  New  York  opened  the  bids  for  building  the  new  Court 
House.    The  lowest  bids  for  the  four  classes  of  work  were  as 


follows : 

Bethlehem  Steel  Bridge  Corporation,  steel  work   $1,256,000 

Rodgers  &  Haggarty,  foundations,  waterproofing,  etc   1,190,500 

Wells  &  Newton,  plumbing   _   166,030 

Rodgers  Granite  Corporation,  granite   3,200,000 

Rodgers  Granite  Corporation,  brick  work,  etc   900,000 


$6,712,530 


After  these  bids  were  received,  the  municipal  authorities  decided 
to  use  limestone  instead  of  granite,  and  on  August  12,  1920,  the 
Board  of  Estimate  authorized  the  letting  of  contracts  as  follows : 


Bethlehem  Steel  Bridge  Corporation,  steel  work   $1,280,000 

Dennis  E.  Connor,  reinforced  concrete  floor    658,000 

Dennis  E.  Connor,  brickwork   880,000 

Henry  Hanlein  &  Son,  limestone    2,372,000 

Herman  &  Grace  Co.,  roofing   48,000 


$5,238,000 


Borough  President  Henry  H.  Curran  voted  against  letting  the 
contracts  on  the  ground  that  the  money  might  better  be  spent  in 
building  homes.    President  F.  H.  La  Guardia  of  the  Board  of 
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Aldermen  also  voted  against  the  letting  of  the  contracts,  on  the 
ground  of  extravagance  and  lack  of  urgent  necessity. 

The  change  from  granite  to  limestone  was  publicly  criticized  and 
Mayor  Hylan,  in  defending  the  change,  on  August  19  directed 
Commissioner  of  Accounts  David  Hirshfield  to  investigate  the 
whole  matter.  Mayor  Hylan  charged  that  the  opposition  to  the 
change  was  due  to  misleading  propaganda  circulated  by  the 
"granite  contracting  combination."  Commissioner  Hirshfield  held 
hearings  which  developed  some  interesting  facts,  which  were  over- 
shadowed, however,  by  the  revelations  made  by  the  Lockwood  Joint 
Legislative  Investigating  Committee  which  was  inquiring  into  the 
methods  of  John  T.  Hettrick  and  President  Robert  P.  Brindell  of 
the  Building  Trades  Council  in  controlling  and  calling  off  strikes 
in  the  building  trade.  In  this  connection  it  was  repeatedly  charged 
that  the  bidding  for  some  of  the  Court  House  contracts  was  pre- 
arranged so  as  to  compel  the  city  to  accept  excessive  bids.  The 
result  was  that  on  October  22,  1920,  the  Board  of  Estimate  revoked 
all  contracts  except  that  for  excavating,  which  latter  work  was  then 
well  advanced.  Testimony  before  the  Lockwood  Committee  show- 
ing how  the  Court  House  bids  were  affected  by  the  combination 
among  the  stone-cutters  and  the  relations  with  Brindell  and  Het- 
trick is  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  and  other  papers  of 
November  5. 

With  respect  to  the  excavation  necessary  for  the  foundations  of 
the  Court  House,  much  fault  was  found  with  the  dumping  of  ashes 
into  the  empty  cellars  and  depressions  of  the  Court  House  site 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  necessitating  the  removal  of 
the  material  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  It  was  alleged  that  favored 
contractors  were  permitted  to  dump  ashes  in  this  convenient  place 
instead  of  transporting  them  elsewhere.  The  Board  of  Estimate 
ordered  an  investigation  into  the  matter  and  on  January  17,  1921, 
Mr.  Meier  Steinbrink,  associate  counsel  of  the  board,  reported  that 
as  "the  dumping  was  by  permission  of  the  former  Court  House 
Board  and  of  the  Street  Cleaning  Department,  there  was  no  tres- 
pass, and  in  the  absence  of  a  demand  for  removal  of  the  ashes  I 
can  find  no  cause  of  action  in  the  City  of  New  York  against  Holland 
&  Co.  or  Grover  A.  Whalen."  Mr.  Steinbrink  reported  that  107  dif- 
ferent contractors,  including  Holland  &  Co.  dumped  ashes  on  the 
Court  House  site.  Prior  to  his  report  it  had  been  proposed  that 
the  city  bring  suits  against  them  all. 

The  present  status  of  the  Court  House  project  is  that  the  excava- 
tion for  the  building  has  been  practically  completed  and  everything 
else  is  at  a  standstill. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Jessup,  in  an  illustrated  article 
of  several  columns  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  February 
27,  1921,  proposes  that  the  work  on  the  Court  House  site  be  aban- 
doned and  the  property  sold ;  that  instead  a  great  building  be  erected 
in  Battery  Park  for  the  courts  and  lawyers'  quarters ;  that  an  area 
equal  to  that  taken  by  the  building  be  added  to  the  park  by  building 
out  a  steel  viaduct  along  the  water  front  over  the  water;  and  that 
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in  this  connection  there  be  constructed  a  water  gate  for  the  cere- 
monial reception  of  distinguished  visitors  coming  to  New  York  by 
water. 

In  our  former  Annual  Reports  wre  have  recounted  the  history  of 
the  County  Court  House  project — ■  first  the  plan  to  erect  an  en- 
larged Court  House  in  City  Hall  Park,  which,  partly  through  the 
efforts  of  this  Society,  was  defeated;  then  the  purchase  of  the  so- 
called  Collect  Pond  site,  which  included  enough  land  for  the  Court 
House  itself  and  other  buildings,  municipal,  State  or  Federal,  thus 
making  a  great  group  of  buildings  adjacent  to  the  present  City  Hall, 
Hall  of  Records  and  Municipal  Building;  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Guy 
Lowell's  circular  design  for  the  Court  House,  and  its  subsequent 
modification  to  a  hexagonal  design;  Comptroller  Craig's  desire  to 
sell  the  surplus  land  in  order  to  pay  for  the  land  occupied  by  the 
Court  House,  etc.  This  Society  has  been  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
Civic  Center  idea  embodied  in  the  plan  for  the  Court  House  on  the 
Collect  Pond  site,  surrounded  by  other  public  buildings  on  the  land 
now  owned  by  the  city.  If  the  plan  to  sell  the  surplus  land  is 
abandoned  and  the  original  project  carried  out,  the  city  will  have  at 
this  place  a  great  civic  accomplishment.  This  Society  believes  that 
every  organization  that  looks  for  the  civic  betterment  of  New  York 
should  sustain  the  hands  of  those  who  advocate  the  Civic  Center 
plan  and  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  divert  attention  from  it  by 
any  other.  The  Society  feels  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Battery 
Park  project  to  recommend  it  in  comparison  with  the  site  already 
suggested,  and  much  positively  against  the  proposed  erection  of  a 
great  building  in  Battery  Park. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  LANDMARKS 
High  Bridge 

The  plan  to  remove  High  Bridge,  which  spans  the  Harlem  river 
in  New  York  City,  referred  to  in  our  previous  Reports,  is  still  in 
abeyance.  During  the  past  year  protests  were  continued  to  the  city 
authorities  against  the  destruction  of  this  picturesque  stone  aque- 
duct, and  plans  were  suggested  for  the  removal  of  two  piers  in  mid- 
stream and  the  substitution  of  one  wide  arch  for  three  narrow 
arches,  preserving  the  rest  of  the  aqueduct  as  it  is.  Such  a  plan,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  William  J.  Wilgus,  architect,  and  suggested  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers,  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  and  the  Fine  Arts  Federation,  appears  to  be  entirely 
practicable  and  would  seem  to  be  a  feasible  solution  of  the  naviga- 
tion problem  without  destroying  this  old  landmark  to  which  the 
people  of  New  York  are  strongly  attached. 

Monroe  House 

In  August,  1920,  this  Society  communicated  with  the  purchaser 
of  the  Monroe  House  property  at  Lafayette  and  Prince  streets,  New 
York  City,  urging  them  to  preserve  the  house  in  which  President 
Monroe  died ;  but  as  they  plan  to  erect  a  large  building  on  the  whole 
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plot,  of  which  the  Monroe  house  occupies  only  a  part,  they  declared 
that  the  preservation  of  this  house  was  impracticable.  On  August 
16,  1920,  we  wrote  to  Mr.  George  C.  Moxon  of  No.  535  Pearl  street, 
suggesting  that  enough  material  of  the  old  house  be  saved  to  make 
one  complete  room  in  the  new  building  and  that  this  room  be  main- 
tained or  leased  only  for  historical  purposes.  We  also  requested 
"particularly  that  the  tablet  which  our  Woman's  Auxiliary  placed 
on  the  building  be  preserved  and  restored  in  some  appropriate  place" 
on  the  new  structure. 

Ericsson's  Home 

In  1920,  when  the  Ericsson  Memorial  Committee  (see  our  Report 
for  1920)  was  preparing  to  erect  a  tablet  on  the  house  at  No.  36 
Beach  street,  New  York,  in  which  John  Ericsson  died  in  1889,  it 
discovered  that  the  house  had  recently  been  demolished  and  the  site 
occupied  by  a  plain  one-story  brick  garage.  Ericsson's  Beach  street 
home  was  originally  one  of  the  fashionable  group  of  residences  sur- 
rounding St.  John's  Park,  which,  prior  to  1867,  was  bounded  by 
Varick,  Beach,  Laight  and  Hudson  streets.  It  was  within  two  doors 
of  the  Hudson  street  corner.  It  was  a  25-foot  house,  with  a  neat 
Colonial  entrance,  old  iron  railing  and  peaked  roof  for  the  attic. 
On  this  roof  Captain  Ericsson  built  a  platform  and  here  he  con- 
ducted many  of  his  experiments  in  the  efforts  to  perfect  his  solar 
engine.  In  the  house,  it  is  said,  was  designed  the  celebrated  Monitor 
which  defeated  the  Confederate  gunboat  Merrimac  in  March,  1862. 

De  Witt  Clinton's  Grave 

Comparatively  few  persons  know  where  De  Witt  Clinton  is 
buried.  Governor  Clinton's  remains  were  removed  from  the  Swan 
Street  cemetery  in  Albany  in  the  summer  of  1844  and  taken  to 
Greenwood  cemetery,  in  Brooklyn,  where  they  were  temporarily 
placed  in  the  tomb  of  Mr.  Le  Roy  on  Bay  Grove  hill  on  July  6.  On 
November  14,  1855,  they  were  removed  to  the  present  lot,  where 
they  rest  beneath  a  fine  bronze  statue,  on  Bayside  avenue,  opposite 
Bayside  and  Syringa  paths,  near  the  office  of  the  cemetery.  (See 
index  for  illustration.) 

Leffert's  House 

The  old  Lefferts  house,  recently  removed  to  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  where  it  is  located  near  the  Willink  entrance,  was  opened 
to  the  public  in  July,  1920.  (See  history  of  the  house  in  our  Report 
for  1918  at  pp.  282-283  and  picture  of  it  in  our  Report  for  1920.) 
The  house  is  being  furnished  with  historical  furniture  and  relics 
of  the  Dutch  occupancy  through  the  efforts  of  the  Fort  Green  Chap- 
ter of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Brooklyn  Institttte  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  assisted  with  a 
loan  of  furniture  typical  of  the  period.   

King  Mansion,  Jamaica 

In  1920  and  the  beginning  of  1921  the  American  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Preservation  Society  joined  the  King  Manor  Association  in 
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requesting  that  the  old  building  known  as  the  King  Mansion,  stand- 
ing in  King  Park  in  Jamaica,  be  preserved  as  an  historic  landmark 
and  be  leased  to  the  King  Manor  Association  at  a  nominal  rental 
as  such.  In  response  to  our  and  other  remonstrances  the  Trustees 
of  the  Public  Library  at  Jamaica  abandoned  their  plan  to  use  the 
building  for  library  purposes.  The  King  Manor  Association,  orga- 
nized in  1900,  uses  the  building  for  a  museum  and  historical 
research.  It  cares  for  the  building  and  pays  the  caretaker  who  is 
in  charge  on  "open  days,"  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 
About  7,000  persons  visit  the  building  in  a  year.  (See  index  for 
illustration.)  A  tablet  on  the  mansion  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

City  of  New  York 
Department  of  Parks,  Borough  of  Queens 
THE  KING  MANSION 
Built  1750 

Home  of  Rufus  King,  who  Served  His  State  and 
Country  with  Honor  and  Distinction  as  Delegate 
to  the  Continental  Congress  1784,  1785,  1786.  U.  S. 
Senator  from  New  York  1789-1796.  Minister  to 
England  1796-1803,  1825-1826,  Under  Washington, 
Adams  and  Jefferson.  Returned  to  Senate  1813. 
Re-elected  for  Fourth  Term  1819. 

Also  Home  of  John  Alsop  King,  son  of  Rufus 
King.  Elected  to  Congress  1848.  Governor  of  New 
York  1857-1859,  Who  Died  here  July  7,  1867. 

Billopp  House 

In  the  summer  of  1920,  the  ancient  stone  house  at  Tottenville, 
Staten  Island,  known  as  the  Billopp  House,  which  has  many  his- 
toric associations  and  which  has  been  in  a  ruinous  condition  for 
several  years,  was  leased  to  some  manufacturers  of  insecticide.  The 
Italian  occupants  put  a  concrete  floor  in  the  rear  room  used  for  the 
poison  factory,  and  have  made  only  such  changes  in  the  other  room 
as  were  necessary  to  make  it  habitable.  In  this  house,  September  6, 
1776,  a  committee  from  Congress  consisting  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
John  Adams  and  Edward  Rutledge  rejected  Lord  Howe's  offer  of 
peace  if  the  colonies  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain.  (See  historical  sketch  of  the  house  in 
our  Annual  Report  for  1903,  pp.  31-35,  and  subsequent  Reports  for 
efforts  at  preservation  of  the  building.)  We  are  informed  that  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Leland  is  owner  of  the  property. 

WALL  STREET  HISTORY 

The  Explosion  of  September  16,  1920 

A  tragic  event  in  the  history  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1920 
was  the  explosion  in  Wall  street  at  noon  on  Thursday,  September 
16,  which  killed  thirty-five  persons  and  injured  about  130  others. 
The  explosion  was  due  to  a  bomb  or  other  form  of  combustibles  on 
a  horse-drawn  vehicle  which  stood  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
new  Assay  Office  at  No.  32  Wall  street.  Its  occurrence  at  precisely 
12  o'clock  indicated  that  it  was  deliberately  planned,  and  that  a  time- 
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mechanism  was  employed  to  detonate  the  charge.  The  horse  and 
wagon  were  blown  to  flinders;  passersby  and  occupants  of  adja- 
cent offices  were  killed  or  wounded;  the  stonework  of  the  front 
of  the  Assay  Office  and  of  the  front  of  the  Morgan  Building  oppo- 
site were  deeply  pitted  by  flying  fragments ;  and  windows  were 
broken  for  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  feet  in  every  direction.  The 
infernal  machine  appeared  to  have  been  loaded  with  iron  weights 
such  as  are  used  for  counterpoises  of  window  sashes.  The  police 
made  a  few  arrests  in  connection  with  the  crime,  but,  so  far  as  the 
public  has  been  informed,  they  have  neither  identified  the  perpe- 
trators nor  established  the  motive. 

Dreadful  as  the  tragedy  was,  it  would  have  been  immeasurably 
worse  if  it  had  occurred  just  twenty-four  hours  later;  for  at  12 
o'clock  the  following  day  there  was  a  great  gathering  in  front  of 
the  Sub-Treasury  Building,  which  adjoins  the  Assay  Office,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  to  celebrate 
the  123d  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  As  the  statue  of  Washington  on  the  Sub-Treasury 
steps,  which  was  the  focus  of  the  assembly,  is  only  about  100  feet 
west  of  the  site  of  the  explosion,  the  mortality  would  have  been 
much  more  terrible  on  Friday  than  it  was  on  Thursday. 

Sub-Treasury  Discontinued 

The  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  the  building  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  streets  for  a  United  States  Sub- 
Treasury  on  December  6,  1920,  is  an  important  event  in  the  history 
of  that  site.  The  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  this 
subject  reads  as  follows: 

"To  all  concerned: 

"1.  The  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  Appropriation  Act  approved 
May  29,  1920,  provides  in  part  as  follows,  with  respect  to  the  discontinuance 
of  the  Sub-Treasury  of  the  United  States : 

"  'Section  3595  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago,  and  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  so  far  as  they  authorize  the 
establishment  or  maintenance  of  offices  of  such  Assistant  Treasurers  or 
of  Sub-Treasuries  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  repealed  from  and 
after  July  1,  1921 ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  discontinue  from  and  after  such  date  or  at  such  earlier  date 
or  dates  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  such  Sub-Treasuries  and  the  exercise 
of  all  duties  and  functions  by  such  Assistant  Treasurers  or  their  offices. 
The  office  of  each  Assistant  Treasurer  specified  above  and  the  services  of 
any  officers  or  any  other  employes  assigned  to  duty  at  his  office  shall 
terminate  upon  the  discontinuance  of  the  functions  of  that  office  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury."  ' 
"2.  By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  above  quoted,  I  hereby  discontinue  the  Sub- 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  at  New  York  and  the  exercise  of  all  duties  and 
functions  by  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  said  Sub-Treas- 
ury from  and  after  the  close  of  business  on  Monday,  Dec.  6,  1920.   Upon  such 
discontinuance  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at 
New  York  and  the  services  of  any  and  all  officers  or  other  employes  assigned 
to  duty  at  his  office  shall  terminate  in  accordance  with  the  statute. 
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"3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  made  provision,  pursuant  to  the 
authority  conferred  by  said  act  approved  May  29,  1920,  to  transfer  the  duties 
and  functions  performed  or  authorized  to  be  performed  by  the  Assistant 
Treasurer  at  New  York,  or  his  office,  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Mints  and  Assay  Office  of  the  United  States,  and  will  utilize  the 
federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  acting  as  depository  or  fiscal  agent  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  certain  of  such  duties  and 
functions.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  will  be  prepared  on  and 
after  Dec.  7,  1920,  to  handle  exchanges  of  United  States  paper  currency  and 
United  States  coin  pursuant  to  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Upon  the  discontinuance  of  the  Sub-Treasury  at  New 
York,  outstanding  gold  certificates  payable  to  order,  issued  by  the  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  New  York,  will  be  received  for  payment  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  or  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington.  D.  F.  Houston, 

"Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

In  issuing  the  foregoing  order,  Secretary  Houston  said: 

"The  Treasury  regards  the  New  York  Sub-Treasury  building  as  a  historic 
public  monument  which  should  remain  notwithstanding  the  discontinuance  of 
the  New  York  Sub-Treasury.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Sub-Treasury  building 
at  New  York  will  continue  to  be  a  Treasury  building,  in  the  custody  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Assay  Office,  and  will  still  be  known  as  the 
New  York  Sub-Treasury  building.  As  already  announced,  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  transfer  to  the  mints  and  assay  offices,  including  particularly 
the  New  York  Assay  Office,  and  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
certain  of  the  duties  and  functions  heretofore  performed  by  the  New  York 
Sub-Treasury.  Space  in  the  Sub-Treasury  building  has  been  made  available 
for  the  time  being  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  as  fiscal  agent 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  exchanges  of  coin  and 
other  business  heretofore  performed  by  the  Sub-Treasury." 

The  vacation  of  the  building  on  December  6,  1920,  was  marked 
by  an  informal  reception  held  by  Mr.  Martin  Vogel,  retiring  Assist- 
ant Treasurer.  Mr.  Vogel,  in  laying  down  his  duties,  made  a  plea 
for  the  preservation  of  the  building  as  a  national  memorial.  In  this 
he  has  the  support  of  Secretary  Houston,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Vogel,  said: 

"You  are  quite  right  in  urging  that  the  Sub-Treasury  building  be  preserved. 
I  shall  do  everything  within  my  power  in  that  direction." 

History  of  the  Sub-Treasury  Site 

The  Sub-Treasury  Building  occupies  a  plot  bounded  and  meas- 
uring as  follows :  Southerly  by  Wall  street,  102  feet ;  westerly  by 
Nassau  street,  197  feet  1  inch;  northerly  by  Pine  street,  98  feet  1 
inch ;  easterly  by  the  alleyway  between  it  and  the  Assay  Office,  194 
feet.  It  is  the  width  of  four  city  lots,  which  on  the  south  side  bear 
the  numbers  22,  24,  26  and  28  Wall  street. 

The  history  of  this  property  in  brief  is  this : 

As  early  as  1639,  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the 
future  Wall  street  was  under  lease  to  Jan  Jansen  Damen.  On 
April  25,  1644,  William  Kieft,  the  third  Dutch  Director-General, 
granted  the  tract  to  Damen.  (Liber  GG  of  Grants,  p.  91,  at 
Albany.)  The  first  English  Governor,  Richard  Nicolls,  confirmed 
the  grant  to  the  creditors  and  heirs  of  Damen  October  3,  1667. 
(Liber  13  of  Conveyances,  pp.  129-133,  at  Hall  of  Records,  New 
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York  City.)  The  southerly  line  of  the  Damen  estate  ran  about  44 
feet  north  of  the  present  northerly  line  of  Wall  street. 

In  1653,  during  the  Directorship  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  a  wall  of 
palisades  was  erected  along  the  southern  line  of  the  Damen  prop- 
erty. Within  this  wall  was  a  drainage  ditch  which  became  a  land- 
mark in  subsequent  conveyances  of  property  on  the  north  side  of 
Wall  street.  The  Damen  heirs  laid  out  the  property  adjacent  to  the 
wall  in  lots  80  feet  deep  running  at  right  angles  to  the  wall.  On 
December  14,  1685,  Jacob  Kipp  conveyed  to  Capt.  John  Knight  a 
lot  fronting  77  feet  Al/2  inches  on  the  ditch  and  80  feet  deep,  cov- 
ering the  width  of  Nassau  street  and  the  present  No.  22  Wall  street. 
(Liber  13  of  Deeds,  pp.  144—150.)  On  the  same  date  Lucas  Van 
Tienhoven  conveyed  to  Knight  a  plot  of  the  same  size  fronting  on 
the  ditch,  corresponding  to  Nos.  24,  26  and  28  Wall  street. 

Knight,  in  acquiring  these  and  other  properties  (see  our  Annual 
Report  for  1917,  pp.  592  et  seq.)  was  the  agent  of  Governor  Don- 
gan  in  an  historic  real  estate  transaction  the  ethics  of  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  comment  among  historians.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  up  to  the  date  of  the  above-mentioned  convey- 
ances, the  lots  abutted  upon  the  wall,  which  was  about  44  feet  north 
of  the  northerly  side  of  the  present  Wall  street.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  the  deeds  were  dated  December  14,  1685. 

These  and  other  lots  now  being  securely  in  the  possession  of 
Dongan's  lieutenant,  Dongan  issued  a  warrant  bearing  date  of  the 
next  day,  December  15,  directing  Leo  Beckwith,  Deputy  Surveyor, 
to  lay  out  the  northeast  side  (or  north  side  as  we  call  it  to-day) 
of  Wall  street.  (Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.  Ill,  403.)  Beckwith  performed 
his  task  with  such  alacrity  that  he  reported  his  survey  the  next  day, 
December  16,  1685.  {Ibid.)  The  line  of  this  survey  ran  about  44 
feet  south  of  the  city  wall,  which  depth,  if  added  to  Knight's  lots, 
would  make  them  about  124  feet  instead  of  80  feet  deep.  Dongan 
thereupon  proceeded  to  accomplish  this.  On  February  10,  1685-86, 
Dongan  confirmed  Knight's  purchases  (Liber  5  of  Patents,  pp.  297, 
298,  at  Albany),  and  on  the  same  day  granted  to  Knight  the  "vacant 
and  waste  land"  lying  between  the  surveyed  line  of  Wall  street  and 
the  ditch.    (Liber  5  of  Patents,  pp.  293-297,  at  Albany.) 

It  now  became  Knight's  turn  to  convey  his  holdings  to  his  master, 
and  this  he  did  March  9,  1685-86.  (Liber  18  of  Deeds,  p.  64,  Hall 
of  Records,  New  York,  and  Liber  9  of  Deeds,  p.  387,  at  Albany.) 
In  so  doing,  Dongan  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  owners  of  the  80- 
foot  lots  which  Knight  had  acquired  might  have  had  an  equity  in 
the  area  between  the  surveyed  line  of  Wall  street  and  the  ditch  upon 
which  the  lots  abutted,  and  on  March  15,  1685-86,  he  secured  a 
release  of  such  interest  from  the  former  owners  of  the  lots. 
(Liber  9  of  Deeds,  p.  64,  at  Albany.) 

Then  Dongan  began  to  sell  his  lots.  On  May  25,  1689,  Dongan 
conveyed  to  Abraham  Depeyster  and  Nicholas  Bayard  all  the  land 
on  the  north  side  of  Wall  street  between  Broadway  and  William 
street  except  the  first  135 feet  east  of  Broadway  previously  con- 
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veyed  to  James  Graham  and  John  Palmer.  (Liber  31  of  Deeds, 
pp.  25  et  seq.) 

The  first  reference  to  what  is  now  called  Nassau  street  appears 
in  the  conveyance  by  Dongan  to  Bayard  and  Depeyster  just  cited 
in  the  mention  of  "one  other  certain  piece  of  ground  in  breadth  six 
and  twenty  foot  laid  out  and  surveyed  for  a  street."  (See  history 
of  Nassau  street  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1916,  pp.  131-135.) 

Up  to  this  time  the  old  city  wall  had  not  been  abolished. 

On  May  12,  1696,  the  subject  of  a  new  City  Hall,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  first  one  at  No.  73  Pearl  street,  originally  the  Stadhuis, 
was  broached  in  the  Common  Council.  After  nearly  three  years' 
agitation,  and  on  January  11,  1699,  it  was  decided  to  erect  the  new 
City  Hall  on  the  north  side  of  Wall  street  facing  Broad  street,  and 
on  August  9  a  committee  was  appointed  to  lay  out  the  ground  and 
employ  workmen  to  lay  the  foundation.  On  August  18,  1699,  the 
Common  Council  petitioned  the  Governor  and  Council  to  remove 
the  decayed  line  of  fortifications  as  "the  Citty  (was)  purposing 
with  all  Speed  to  build  A  New  Citty  Hall  at  the  End  of  one  of  the 
principle  streets  within  the  said  Citty  fronting  to  the  Aforesaid  Line 
of  fortifications,"  etc. 

The  City  Hall  then  built  was  about  92  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide. 
It  stood  directly  across  the  end  of  Broad  street,  the  front  half 
being  in  Wall  street  and  the  rear  half  on  property  which  must  have 
been  acquired  from  Bayard  and  Depeyster,  although  we  have  not 
found  the  record  of  the  conveyance.  The  southwest  corner  of  the 
building  was  27  feet  from  the  south  side  of  Wall  street  and  the 
southeast  corner  30  feet  from  the  south  side  of  Wall  street.  (Bay- 
ard-Depeyster  partition  map,  1718.)  In  front  of  the  City  Hall 
stood  the  cage,  stocks  and  pillory  for  the  punishment  of  malefactors. 
On  August  26,  1713,  the  Common  Council  received  a  petition  from 
Bayard  and  Depeyster  "setting  forth  that  part  of  the  City  Hall 
Stands  upon  their  Land  and  that  they  desire  A  Committee  of  this 
Court  be  Appointed  to  treat  with  them  Concerning  the  Premises." 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  title  and  on  Septem- 
ber 29  the  Common  Council  ordered  the  Recorder  to  appear  for  the 
Corporation  at  the  next  Supreme  Court  in  the  action  of  ejectment 
brought  by  Bayard  and  Depeyster  against  the  Corporation.  We 
have  no  data  concerning  that  trial  which  must  have  involved  some 
interesting  questions  of  title,  as  the  rear  half  of  the  City  Hall  stood 
on  the  44-foot  strip  of  "waste  and  vacant  land"  which  Dongan  had 
acquired  in  the  ingenious  transaction  previously  mentioned. 

In  an  indenture  of  partition  dated  January  3,  1718-19,  Bayard 
and  Depeyster  divided  their  property  into  building  lots.  The  map 
attached  to  that  indenture  shows  a  passageway  from  21  to  25  feet 
wide  around  the  east,  north  and  west  sides  of  the  building.  The 
evidence  of  the  passage  at  the  west  end  still  appears  in  the  jog  in 
the  building  line  on  the  west  side  of  Nassau  street  at  Wall  street. 

A  record  of  the  important  events  which  took  place  in  and  in  front 
of  the  City  Hall  would  fill  volumes,  including,  as  it  would,  the 
transactions  of  the  Common  Council,  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  John 
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Peter  Zenger  which  established  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  the  meetings  in  the  troublous  times 
from  the  Stamp  Act  to  the  Revolution,  the  occupation  of  the  build- 
ing by  the  British  during  the  War  for  Independence,  the  remodeling 
of  the  building  in  1788  by  the  French  engineer  and  architect  Pierre 
l'Enfant  for  the  use  of  both  the  municipal  government  and  the 
United  States  Congress,  the  inauguration  of  Washington  in  1789, 
the  early  sessions  of  Congress,  etc,  etc. 

In  August,  1790,  New  York  ceased  to  be  the  Federal  Capital.  The 
Congress  thanked  the  city  for  its  hospitality  and  vacated  Federal 
Hall,  and  the  building  continued  to  be  used  as  the  City  Hall  until 
the  municipal  authorities  moved  into  the  present  (third)  City  Hall 
August  12,  1811. 

The  Common  Council  then  ordered  the  old  City  Hall  property 
to  be  surveyed  into  lots  for  sale,  and  the  Wall  street  frontage  now 
occupied  by  the  Sub-Treasury  was  laid  out  into  four  lots,  112  feet 
deep  and  averaging  25^4  feet  in  width,  numbered  on  the  map  from 
west  to  east,  1,  2,  3  and  4,  corresponding  to  the  present  Nos.  22, 
24,  26  and  28  Wall  street.  There  was  an  alleyway  10  feet  wide 
leading  from  Nassau  street  running  across  the  rear  of  these  lots, 
and  another  of  about  the  same  width  leading  from  Wall  street  run- 
ning along  and  included  in  the  easternmost  of  the  four  lots. 

Those  four  corporation  lots,  together  measuring  102  feet  on  Wall 
street  and  112  feet  in  depth,  included  not  only  that  corner  of  the 
land  within  the  building  lines  of  Wall  and  Nassau  streets  occupied 
by  a  part  of  the  City  Hall  and  the  passages  on  the  east  and  north 
sides  of  the  building,  but  also  five  lots  of  the  Bayard-Depeyster 
partition,  namely,  lot  No.  14  (corresponding  to  No.  28  Wall  street), 
fronting  25  (or  27)  feet  on  Wall  street  and  122  feet  deep;  and  lots 
Nos.  15,  16,  17  and  18  in  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall.  These  Bayard- 
Depeyster  lots  were  owned  by  Samuel  Verplanck  in  1773.  How 
they  came  into  possession  of  the  city  and  therefore  became  a  part 
of  the  four  corporation  lots  we  have  no  record. 

On  April  12,  1813,  a  petition  from  sundry  inhabitants  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Common  Council  stating  that  a  bill  was  pending  in 
Congress  to  authorize  "the  purchase  of  the  ground  whereon  the  old 
City  Hall  stands  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  Custom 
House"  and  requesting  that  the  sale  be  postponed  a  fortnight.  The 
sale  was  therefore  postponed  until  April  22,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  receive  proposals.  This  shows  that  this  was  considered 
for  a  Custom  House  site  several  years  before  it  was  acquired  for 
that  purpose.  On  May  5,  the  Common  Council  ordered  the  sale  of 
the  building  and  lots  to  be  held  on  May  13. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  four  corporation  lots  in  order  from  west 
to  east,  designating  them  by  their  present  street  numbers,  and  fol- 
low them  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  bearing  in  mind 
that  they  averaged  25^4  feet  in  width  and  were  112  feet  in  depth, 
with  a  10-foot  alley  in  the  rear. 

No.  22  Wall  Street:  This  lot  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Wall 
and  Nassau  streets  was  sold  by  the  city  to  Joel  Post  and  John  B. 
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Lawrence  on  May  13,  1812,  for  $9,000.  (Liber  101,  p.  410,  with 
map.)  On  January  29,  1813,  Post  and  Lawrence  sold  it  to  Thomas 
Kirk,  James  Eastburn  and  John  Downes.  (Liber  101,  p.  413.) 
On  December  2,  1816,  Kirk,  Eastburn  and  Downes  sold  it  and  the 
adjacent  lot  to  the  United  States  for  $70,000.    (Liber  118,  p.  422.) 

No.  24  Wall  Street:  This  lot  was  sold  by  the  City  to  Kirk,  East- 
burn  and  Downes  on  February  23,  1813,  for  $8,433  (Liber  101, 
p.  424),  and  on  December  2,  1816,  they  sold  it  and  No.  22  Wall 
street,  as  above  stated,  to  the  United  States  for  $70,000.  (Liber  118, 
p.  422.)    Kirk  and  Eastburn  were  booksellers. 

No.  26.  Wall  Street:  On  February  23,  1813,  the  city  sold  this 
lot  to  Garret  Storm  for  $8,566.  (Liber  101,  p.  375.)  This  lot  was 
vacant  during  the  existence  of  the  City  Hall,  forming  the  passage- 
way at  the  east  end  of  that  building.  On  April  18,  1825,  Storm  sold 
it  to  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Co.  (Liber  189,  p.  504),  who, 
on  December  10,  1832,  sold  it  to  the  United  States  for  $47,000. 
(Liber  290,  p.  292.) 

No.  28  Wall  Street:  This  lot  was  No.  4  of  the  corporation  lots 
and  No.  14  of  the  Bayard-Depeyster  partition.  On  February  6, 
1773,  John  Cruger  and  others  as  trustees  of  the  Depeyster  estate 
conveyed  it  (then  being  occupied  by  Gilbert  Ash)  to  Samuel  Ver- 
planck. (Liber  40,  p.  417.)  We  have  not  the  record  of  its  passage 
from  Verplanck  to  the  city,  but  on  March  2,  1812,  Verplanck  con- 
veyed to  the  city  his  right  of  way  throttgh  it  from  Wall  street  to  a 
stable  in  the  rear  of  a  lot  fronting  Pine  street,  in  consideration  of 
the  city  giving  him  a  right  of  way  to  the  stable  from  Nassau  street 
through  the  alley  10  feet  wide  in  the  rear  of  the  four  corporation 
lots.  (Liber  97,  pp.  132  and  269,  with  maps.)  On  February  23, 
1813,  the  city  conveyed  this  lot  to  George  Griswold  for  $8,499.99 
(Liber  101,  p.  407),  and  on  May  2,  1825,  Griswold  sold  it  to  Floyd 
S.  Bailey.  (Liber  190,  p.  444.)  On  May  2,  1831,  David  Codwise, 
as  Master  in  Chancery,  sold  it  to  Elizabeth  Walsh  (Liber  273, 
p.  298)  ;  on  May  1,  1832,  she  sold  it  to  the  National  Bank  (Liber 
284,  p.  404),  and  on  January  9,  1833,  the  National  Bank  sold  it  to 
the  United  States.    (Liber  290,  p.  462.) 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  traced  only  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Sub-Treasury  site,  having  a  frontage  of  102  feet  on  Wall  street  and 
a  depth  of  122  feet,  including  the  alleys  on  the  east  and  north. 

The  northern  75  feet  of  the  Sub-Treasury  site,  fronting  on  Pine 
street,  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  on  December  7,  1832, 
from  Charles  Hoyt,  who,  for  the  sum  of  $110,000,  conveyed  to  the 
Government  all  those  four  lots  lately  owned  by  Jonathan  Seymour, 
Isaac  L.  Kip,  Edmund  Elmendorf  and  George  Griffen,  bounded  on 
the  northeast  by  Pine  street,  on  the  northwest  by  Nassau  street,  on 
the  southwest  by  the  alley  before  mentioned,  and  on  the  southeast 
by  the  store  and  lot  of  Samuel  Boyd,  measuring  on  Pine  street,  88 
feet  10  inches,  in  the  rear  92  feet  11  inches,  on  Nassau  street  75 
feet  10  inches,  and  on  the  southeasterly  side  79  feet  2  inches.  (Liber 
289,  p.  557.) 
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Soon  after  the  city  sold  the  four  corporation  lots  in  1812-13, 
they  were  covered  with  plain  brick  buildings.  Valentine,  in  his 
Manual  for  1866  (p.  556)  says  that  the  building  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  streets  "was  occupied  for  some  years 
as  a  bookstore  and  reading  room,"  probably  referring  to  the  owner- 
ship of  Nos.  22  and  24  Wall  street  by  Kirk  and  Eastburn,  book- 
sellers, before  mentioned.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  United  States 
acquired  those  two  lots  in  December,  1816,  and  in  1817  the  Govern- 
ment occupied  the  premises  as  a  Custom  house.  A  view  of  the 
Custom  House  as  it  appeared  in  1825  is  given  in  Valentine's  Manual 
for  1853  opposite  page  48,  and  in  the  Manual  for  1866  at  page  571. 

Having  outgrown  the  Custom  House  at  Nos.  22  and  24  Wall 
street,  Congress  on  July  13,  1832,  passed  an  act  making  an  appro- 
priation for  a  new  and  larger  Custom  House  (later  called  the  Sub- 
Treasury).  For  this  purpose,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Government  in 
December,  1832,  and  January,  1833,  acquired  the  two  adjacent  lots 
at  Nos.  26  and  28  Wall  street  and  the  property  in  the  rear  of  all 
four  lots  extending  to  Pine  street.  As  the  contemplated  building 
would  close  the  alleyway  from  Nassau  street  before  referred  to, 
Congress  by  act  of  June  30,  1834,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  grant  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  occupying 
No.  30  Wall  street,  a  right  of  way  along  the  Custom  House  lands, 
in  consideration  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  granting  to  the 
United  States  Government  its  right  of  way  through  the  alley  from 
Nassau  street.  On  October  8,  1834,  when  the  Custom  House  was 
"now  building,"  this  exchange  was  effected.  (Liber  314,  p.  581.) 
The  right  of  way  thus  granted  back  to  the  owner  of  No.  30  Wall 
street  was  1 1  feet  9  inches  wide  at  the  rear  and  120  feet  deep.  This 
is  the  passageway  (now  about  10  feet  wide)  between  the  Sub- 
Treasury  Building  and  the  Assay  Office.* 

The  words  "now  building"  in  the  conveyance  of  the  right  of  way 
just  cited  show  that  the  new  building  was  in  course  of  construction 
in  1834.  It  was  finished  in  1841,  and,  as  we  are  informed  by  an 
attendant  in  the  Sub-Treasury,  was  first  occupied  in  1842.  The 
building  is  90  feet  wide  and  about  200  feet  long,  including  the  steps 
at  the  north  and  south  ends.  The  words  "United  States  Treasury" 
carved  on  a  stone  in  the  wall  of  the  south  portico  indicate  that  it 
was  intended  for  such  use  from  the  first,  although  for  twenty  years 
called  the  Custom  House.  On  the  wall  of  the  north  porch,  incon- 
spicuously carved  over  the  door,  is  the  name  "J.  A.  Frazee, 
Architect." 

The  description  of  the  building  in  Barber  and  Howe's  "Histori- 
cal Collections  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  published  in  1841,  indi- 
cates the  pride  with  which  this  building  was  then  regarded  by  the 
citizens  of  New  York  before  it  became  dwarfed  by  surrounding  sky- 
scrapers : 

*For  data  concerning  the  old  Assay  Office  (1823-1913),  the  predecessor  of 
the  present  Assay  Office  finished  in  1920,  see  our  Annual  Report  for  1913,  pp. 
155-160.   
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"This  structure  surpasses  any  building  of  its  size  in  the  world,  both  in  the 
beauty  of  its  design  and  the  durability  of  its  construction.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram,  200  feet  long  by  90  wide;  and  about  80  feet  in  height  from 
the  bottom  of  the  foundation  wall  to  the  top.  Brick,  granite  and  marble  are 
used  in  the  construction;  all  the  inside  walls  are  of  brick,  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  the  rotunda,  which  are  of  marble.  The  steps  and  stairs  through- 
out are  of  a  light-colored  granite,  employed  for  the  sake  of  durability.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  entrance  hall  is  the  rotunda,  or  large  circular  apart- 
ment to  be  used  as  the  collector's  office.  This  is  a  most  splendid  room ;  the 
roof  is  supported  by  16  beautiful  marble  columns,  highly  polished,  with  Cor- 
inthian capitals,  30  feet  high  and  2  feet  8  inches  in  diameter.  The  diameter 
of  the  rotunda  is  60  feet  in  the  clear,  and  80  feet  in  the  recesses.  The  largest 
blocks  of  marble  used  in  the  building  weigh  thirty-three  tons.  The  marble 
slabs  for  the  roof  weigh  300  or  400  pounds,  and  lap  over  each  other  eight 
inches  with  an  upper  and  under  lip,  to  allow  of  the  expansive  power,  and  to 
keep  out  the  least  particle  of  water.  The  entire  outside  of  this  splendid  edi- 
fice is  of  marble,  with  the  exception  of  the  granite  steps.  There  is  not  a  par- 
ticle of  woodwork  in  any  part  of  the  building,  and  it  is  probably  the  only 
structure  in  the  world  that  has  been  erected  so  entirely  fire-proof.  This  ele- 
gant edifice  was  commenced  in  May,  1834,  and  finished  in  May,  1841.  The 
cost,  ground  inclusive,  was  $1,175,000  —  building  alone,  $950,000.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  John  Frazee,  and  it  will  probably  remain  for  ages  a  monument  of 
his  skill." 

James  Miller,  in  his  "New  York  as  It  Is,"  printed  in  1863,  says 
of  the  building: 

"It  is  a  splendid  building,  constructed  in  the  Doric  order  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture. It  is  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner  of  white  marble,  something 
after  the  model  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens;  as  a  piece  of  masonry,  it  is 
equal  to  any  structure  extant,  and  to  judge  from  appearances,  likely  to  be- 
come as  enduring  as  the  Pyramids." 

In  1863  the  Government  bought  the  old  Merchants  Exchange*  on 
the  south  side  of  Wall  street,  between  William  and  Hanover  streets, 
for  use  as  a  Custom  House,  and  from  that  time  onward  the  build- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  streets  has  been  used  exclu- 
sively as  a  Sub-Treasury,  until  the  discontinuance  of  the  Sub- 
Treasury  in  December,  1920. 

In  1883,  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  evacuation  of  New  York 
by  the  British,  the  bronze  statue  of  Washington  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward 
was  erected  on  the  front  steps  by  public  subscription  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  On  the  front  of  the  pedestal 
is  this  inscription: 

On  this  Site  in  Federal  Hall 

April  30,  1789 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
Took  the  Oath  as  the  First  President 
of  the  United  States 
of  America 


*  The  Government  moved  into  the  present  Custom  House  at  the  foot  of 
Bowling  Green  in  1907.  The  National  City  Bank  bought  the  old  Merchants 
Exchange  from  the  Government  in  1899,  and,  after  the  Government  moved, 
remodeled  it  by  adding  another  story  with  an  additional  colonnade,  and  moved 
into  it  in  1908. 
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On  one  side  is  this  inscription : 

Erected  by 
Voluntary  Subscription 
Under  the  Auspices 
of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the 
State  of  New  York 
November  26,  1883 

At  the  foot  of  this  statue  there  was  formerly  a  slab  of  brown- 
stone  about  ten  feet  long,  five  feet  wide  and  four  inches  thick,  on 
which  Washington  stood  when  he  took  the  oath  of  office.  It  has 
been  enclosed  in  a  bronze  frame  covered  with  glass,  and  placed  upon 
the  south  wall  of  the  interior  of  the  building.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription : 

Standing  on  This  Stone 
in  the  Balcony  of  Federal  Hall 
April  30,  1789 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

Took  the  Oath 
As  the  First  President 
of  the 

United  States  of  America 

On  the  pier  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  steps  is  a  tablet  erected 
in  1905  by  the  Ohio  Company  of  Associates  commemorating  the 
passage  by  Congress  here  assembled  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  and 
the  purchase  by  the  Ohio  Company  of  Associates  of  lands  in  the 
Northwest  Territory  on  which,  in  1788,  they  made  their  first  settle- 
ment at  Marietta. 

On  the  pier  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  steps  is  a  bas-relief 
representing  Washington  praying  at  Valley  Forge,  by  J.  E.  Kelley, 
sculptor.  It  was  presented  by  Mr.  John  T.  Clancy  and  Lafayette 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  February  22,  1907. 

NOTABLE  PUBLIC  CEREMONIES 

Canonization  of  Joan  of  Arc  Celebrated 

The  canonization  of  Joan  of  Arc  by  Pope  Benedict  in  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome  on  Sunday,  May  16,  1920,  was  celebrated  at  the  statute  of 
Joan  of  Arc  in  the  park  named  after  her  in  New  York  City  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  the  15th,  with  interesting  ceremonies  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Joan  of  Arc  Statue  Committee,  Dr.  George  Fred- 
erick Kunz,  President.  About  15,000  persons  were  gathered  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  statue.  The  Most  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Hayes,  D.  D., 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  presided.  The  band  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  anchored  in  the  Hudson  river  opposite 
the  statue,  and  the  band  of  the  Catholic  Protectory  furnished  instru- 
mental music.  The  exercises  began  with  a  parade  of  1300  Catholic 
school  children  from  the  corner  of  Amsterdam  avenue  and  Ninety- 
sixth  street  to  the  monument.  The  procession  was  led  by  two  men 
in  armor  and  three  girls,  Gladys  Carlin,  who  represented  Joan  of 
Arc ;  Mary  Conroy  of  St.  George's  Parish,  who  represented  France, 
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and  Marion  Hogan  of  the  Holy  Name  Parish,  representing 
Columbia. 

"The  consecration  of  Joan  of  Arc,"  said  the  Archbishop,  "means 
the  consecration  of  love  of  country  here.  Joan  of  Arc's  benedic- 
tion will  go  out,  not  only  here,  but  all  over  the  world.  It  is  the 
benediction  of  womanhood,  of  maidenhood,  and  it  means  a  great 
deal,  for,  by  her  example,  Joan  of  Arc  will  lead  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can women  and  of  others  to  a  still  higher  place,  both  in  religion 
and  in  patriotism." 

Others  who  addressed  the  gathering  were  Dr.  George  Frederick 
Kunz,  President  of  the  Joan  of  Arc  Statue  Committee;  Miss 
Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt,  the  sculptress  of  the  statue,  and  Hon.  Francis 

D.  Gallatin,  Park  Commissioner. 

The  battleship  Pennsylvania  fired  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns 
in  honor  of  the  occasion ;  then  the  assembly  sang  "The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner,"  and  a  score  of  homing  pigeons,  lent  by  the  military 
for  the  occasion,  were  liberated  and  flew  away  with  messages  to 
the  French  Ambassador,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  Washington.* 

Interstate  Tunnel  Begun 

A  new  enterprise  for  increased  communication  between  the  Island 
of  Manhattan  and  the  mainland  was  inaugurated  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 12,  1920,  when  ground  was  broken  for  the  vehicular  tunnel 
between  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  ceremony 
took  place,  in  the  words  of  the  invitation,  "at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  daylight  saving  time,  at  Canal  and  Washington  streets, 
borough  of  Manhattan,  City  of  New  York."  The  invitation  was 
issued  in  the  names  of  the  two  state  commissions  as  follows : 

New  York  State  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Commission:  George  R.  Dyer,  Chair- 
man ;  E.  W.  Bloomingdale,  Vice  Chairman ;  McDougall  Hawkes ;  A.  J. 
Shamberg;  Grover  A.  Whalen,  New  York  City  Commissioner  of  Plant  and 
Structures;  Frank  M.  Williams,  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor;  Paul  Win- 
dels,  Counsel ;  Morris  M.  Frolich,  Secretary. 

New  Jersey  Interstate  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Commission:  W.  H.  Noyes, 
Chairman ;  Thomas  J.  S.  Barlow,  Vice  Chairman ;  T.  Albeus  Adams,  Theo- 
dore Boettger,  John  F.  Boyle,  Richard  T.  Collings,  Daniel  F.  Hendrickson, 
Samuel  M.  Shay;  Emerson  Richards,  Counsel;  Charles  R.  Bacon,  Secretary; 

E.  Morgan  Barradale,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Chief  Engineer:  Clifford  M.  Holland. 

The  chief  speakers  were  Gen.  George  R.  Dyer,  who  presided ; 
Lieutenant-Governor  Harry  C.  Walker,  who  represented  Governor 
Smith  of  New  York;  Governor  Edward  I.  Edwards  of  New  Jersey, 
United  States  Senator  William  M.  Calder  of  New  York,  United 

*  The  canonization  ceremonies  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  on  Sunday,  May  16, 
1920,  were  reported  to  have  been  the  most  impressive  function  performed  in 
that  historic  church  for  several  centuries.  At  the  same  time,  ceremonies  in 
honor  of  St.  Joan  of  Arc  were  held  in  many  churches  in  France,  England 
and  the  United  States.  At  Fordham  University  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
there  was  a  great  pageant,  participated  in  by  10,000  performers  and  witnessed 
by  25,000  persons. 
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States  Senator  Walter  E.  Edge  of  New  Jersey,  Mayor  John  F.  Hylan 
of  New  York,  Mayor  Frank  Hague  of  Jersey  City  and  Col.  William 
J.  Wilgus,  Chairman  of  the  Consulting  Board  of  Engineers.  Mgr. 
Michael  J.  Lavelle  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  made  the  invocation. 
Governor  Edwards  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Walker,  with  silver 
pick  and  shovel,  broke  the  ground  and  lifted  the  first  shovelful  of 
earth. 

The  work  thus  begun  contemplates  a  tunnel  of  twin  tubes  of  cast 
iron,  each  29  feet  in  diameter,  to  accommodate  two  lines  of  vehicular 
traffic  in  each  direction,  and  three  roadways  in  each  direction  at 
the  approach.  The  entrance  to  the  roadways  in  New  York  City  is 
to  be  at  Broome  street,  and  the  Jersey  City  entrance  at  Twelfth 
and  Provost  streets.  It  is  estimated  that  the  tunnel  will  cost 
$29,000,000,  to  be  borne  equally  by  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  and  to  be  met  by  tolls  for  twenty  years.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  tunnel  will  be  ready  in  1924  and  that  5,600,000  vehicles  will 
use  it  that  year.  It  is  expected  that  the  traffic  will  increase  until  in 
1943  it  will  reach  22,000,000  vehicles  a  year.  It  will  take  about  forty 
minutes  for  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  to  pass  through  the  tunnel,  but 
engineers  believe  that  such  carriers  will  have  disappeared  by  1934. 

Cornerstone  of  Roosevelt  House  Laid 

The  cornerstone  of  the  renovated  Roosevelt  House  was  laid  at 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  birthplace,  No.  28  East  Twentieth  street,  New 
York,  by  the  Woman's  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association,  on  Thurs- 
day, January  6,  1921,  the  second  anniversary  of  Roosevelt's  death. 
Thousands  of  persons  attended  the  ceremony.  The  cornerstone  was 
put  in  place  by  Major-Gen.  Leonard  Wood  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  Lieut.-Col.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Douglas  Robinson  and  other  members  of  the  Roosevelt  family,  and 
a  gathering  of  American  and  foreign  representatives,  including 
Ambassador  Jules  Jusserand  of  France,  General  Robert  Georges 
Nivelle,  Ambassador  Baron  de  Cartier  de  Marchienne  of  Belgium 
and  Ambassador  Augusto  Cochrane  de  Alencar  of  Brazil.  It  is 
proposed  to  restore  the  birthplace  to  its  original  condition  as  nearly 
as  possible. 

Royal  American  Regimental  Flag  Returned 

A  significant  ceremony,  attesting  the  restored  friendship  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  was  that  attending  the  installa- 
tion of  the  flag  of  the  Royal  American  regiment  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Cornelius  the  Centurion  of  Trinity  Parish  on  Governor's  Island 
on  January  9,  1921.  The  history  of  the  flag  is  briefly  given  in  the 
deed  of  gift,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"London 
"16,  St.  James'  Street,  S.  W.  1. 
"The  Officers  and  Men  of  The  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps  have  the  honour  to 
request  that  the  accompanying  Regimental  Colour  which  was  presented  to  the 
1st  Battalion  in  1788,  under  its  original  name  of  The  Royal  American  Regi- 
ment, may  be  taken  in  charge  by  the  Rector,  Churchwardens  and  Vestrymen 
of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  be  deposited  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Cor- 
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nelius  the  Centurion,  Governors  Island,  in  memory  of  the  fact  that  Governors 
Island  was  the  Depot  of  the  Regiment  from  1756  to  1783,  and  Trinity  Church 
that  in  which  the  Officers  and  Men  habitually  worshipped. 

"It  is  hoped  also  that  this  Colour  may  serve  as  a  memento  of  the  fact  that 
The  Royal  American  Regiment  and  the  Regiments  of  New  York  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  not  only  during  the  many  years  of  warfare  which  ended 
in  the  conquest  of  New  France  and  the  subjection  of  the  Indian  Tribes  bor- 
dering on  the  Great  Lakes;  but  also,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
against  a  common  enemy  in  a  more  terrible  European  contest. 

"Grenfell,  Field  Marshal, 

"May  29,  1920.  "Colonel  Commandant,  King's  Royal  Rifles." 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Banks  Smith,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  of  Governor's 
Island,  who  was  instrumental  in  having  the  colour  returned,  con- 
ducted the  service.  The  flag  was  presented  by  Emile  A.  Hart,* 
greatgrandson  of  Gen.  Aaron  Hart,  Commissary  to  Gen.  Sir.  Jef- 
frey Amherst  of  the  Royal  American  regiment,  and  was  accepted 
by  the  Rev.  William  T.  Manning,  D.  D.,  rector  of  Trinity  parish 
and  Bishop-elect  of  New  York.  The  ceremony  included  an  address 
by  Major-General  H.  K.  Bethell,  military  attache  of  the  British 
embassy  in  Washington,  who  represented  the  Ambassador,  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes.  Among  those  in  attendance  were  the  Marquess 
Carisbrooke,  cousin  of  King  George  and  grandson  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria;  Capt.  Balfour  of  the  King's  Royal  Rifles  (descendant  of  the 
Royal  American  regiment),  military  secretary  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada ;  Lieut.-Col.  Lloyd  of  the  Royal  Suffolk  regi- 
ment; and  Major  Fitzmaurice  of  the  Royal  Field  Artillery.  The 
following  cablegram  was  received  from  King  George : 

"Bournemouth,  Jan.  9,  1921. 

"Rev.  Banks  Smith, 

"Headquarters  Eastern  Dept., 
"Governors  Island,  N.  Y. 
"The  King  highly  appreciates  invitation  and  hopes  that  ceremony  may  fur- 
ther strengthen  ties  of  friendship  between   British  and  American  armies. 
Rifles  all  ranks  with  you  in  spirit. 

Field  Marshal  Lord  Grenfell." 

Thrift  Celebration  at  Franklin  Statue 

On  Monday,  January  17,  1921,  the  215th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  exercises  inaugurating  National  Thrift  Week 
were  held  at  the  Franklin  statue  in  Printing  Flouse  Square,  New 
York  City,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  City  Thrift  Week 
Committee,  of  which  Mr.  William  Fellowes  Morgan  was  Chair- 
man. Gen.  Oliver  B.  Bridgman,  President  of  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  presided,  and 
Mr.  J.  Henry  Smythe,  Jr.,  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Thrift  Com- 
mittee, was  master  of  ceremonies.  Many  addresses  were  made, 
notwithstanding  the  bitterly  cold  wind  which  prevailed,  and  the 
pedestal  of  the  monument  was  completely  encircled  with  floral 
tributes.  Some  of  the  latter  took  the  suggestive  forms  of  a  kite, 
a  key,  spectacles,  etc. 

*  The  Hart  family  has  been  in  New  York  since  1670.  Hart's  Island  is 
named  after  it. 
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The  Franklin  statue  is  peculiarly  the  printers'  statue,  among  all 
the  monuments  in  New  York  City.  It  was  dedicated  January  17, 
1872.  It  was  originally  suggested  by  Peter  C.  Baker,  of  Baker  & 
Godwin,  and  was  given  by  Capt.  Albert  de  Groot,  a  popular  Hudson 
river  steamboat  captain,  a  native  of  Staten  Island,  and  neighbor 
and  friend  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt.  After  successfully  promot- 
ing the  erection  of  the  Vanderbilt  bronzes,  Capt.  de  Groot  became 
interested  in  Mr.  Baker's  suggestion  of  the  Franklin  statue,  and 
after  consultation  with  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Charles  A.  Dana, 
Horace  Greeley  and  others,  decided  to  give  it  to  the  press  and 
printers  of  the  city  in  testimony  of  his  appreciation  of  their  kind- 
ness to  him  in  the  various  public  positions  he  had  filled.  The  bronze 
statue  cost  about  $15,000,  was  modeled  by  Ernest  Plassman  and 
cast  at  the  foundry  of  Fischer  Bros.,  No.  209  Forsyth  street.  The 
pedestal,  built  of  granite  from  the  quarry  at  Millstone  Point,  near 
New  London,  Conn.,  was  erected  by  means  of  contributions  from 
the  printers  of  the  town.  With  the  railing  which  originally  sur- 
rounded it,  the  pedestal  cost  about  $5000.  The  city  was  asked  for 
nothing  except  permission  to  erect  the  monument  in  Printing  House 
Square. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  half  a  century  ago  were 
identified  with  the  erection  of  the  monument. 

John  Purroy  Mitchel  Tablet  Dedicated 

On  Saturday,  February  12,  1921,  Alumni  Day,  a  tablet  was 
unveiled  at  Columbia  University  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Mayor 
John  Purroy  Mitchel.  The  tablet  is  on  the  stone  wall  between  two 
large  Grecian  urns  at  the  Hamilton  Hall  entrance  to  South  Field 
on  116th  street  near  Amsterdam  avenue.  It  bears  a  relief  repre- 
senting Major  Mitchel  in  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  Air 
Service,  and  the  inscription : 

"The  Class  of  1899  Dedicates  this  Memorial  to  John 
Purroy  Mitchel,  '99.  Born  July  19,  1879.  Died  July  6, 
1918.  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  1909-1913. 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York  1913.  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  New  York  1914-1917.  Major  in  the  Aviation 
Corps  U.  S.  A.  1918.  A  Fearless  Public  Servant  Who 
Died  in  the  Great  Cause  of  a  World's  Freedom." 

The  speakers  were  Mr.  George  S.  Hellman,  who  presided;  Mr. 
Stephen  G.  Williams,  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Maj.-Gen. 
Robert  L.  Bullard,  Hon.  George  McAneny,  Col.  Arthur  Woods  and 
Prof.  Hans  W.  Zinsser. 

Carnegie  Memorial  Meeting 

The  only  public  meeting  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  honor  of 
the  memory  of  Andrew  Carnegie*  was  held  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
April  25,  1920,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Engineering  Societies 
Building  at  No.  29  West  Thirty-ninth  street,  under  the  auspices  of 

*  And,  so  far  as  the  writer  of  these  pages  knows,  the  only  one  in  the  United 
States  excepting  the  one  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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the  Authors'  Club,  Mr.  John  Erskine,  President ;  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  Mr.  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  President;  the  Oratorio 
Society,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  President,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch, 
Director;  the  St.  Andrews  Society,  Mr.  Alex  C.  Humphreys,  Presi- 
dent ;  and  the  United  Engineering  Society,  Mr.  J.  Vipond  Davies, 
President.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  consisted  of  the  gen- 
tlemen above  named,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Mr.  Rossiter 
Johnson,  Dr.  George  Frederick  Kunz,  Mr.  Henry  Moir,  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Rand,  and  Mr.  Calvin  W.  Rice.  The  American  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Preservation  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Carnegie  was  a  member, 
acted  as  chronicler. 

The  auditorium  of  the  great  building,  which  was  made  possible 
by  Mr.  Carnegie's  generosity,  was  filled  to  its  capacity  by  a  dis- 
tinguished audience,  in  which  were  Mrs.  Carnegie,  her  sister,  Miss 
Estelle  Whitfield,  and  her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mrs.  and  Mr. 
Roswell  Miller.  Organizations  to  which  Mr.  Carnegie  belonged  or 
had  given  notable  benefactions  and  institutions  which  had  conferred 
degrees  upon  him  were  represented. 

The  program  of  exercises,  extremely  simple  and  impressive,  was 
as  follows : 

Music,  "Laud  Ye  the  Name  of  the  Lord"  (Rachmaninoff),  by  the  Oratorio 

Society,  Mr.  Albert  Stoessel  conducting. 
Invocation,  by  the  Rev.  William  Pierson  Merrill,  D.  D. 

Introductory  Remarks,  "Mr.  Carnegie  and  His  Relation  to  Engineering  and 
Industry",  by  Mr.  J.  Vipond  Davies,  presiding. 

Address,  "He  Was  a  Weaver's  Lad",  by  John  H.  Finley,  LL.D.,  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  President  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Music,  "Peace  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  (music  by  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch, 
words  by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke),  by  the  Oratorio  Society,  the  audi- 
ence participating. 

Address,  "The  Life  of  Andrew  Carnegie",  by  Hon.  Elihu  Root. 

Letters  from  ex-President  William  H.  Taft,  Hon.  John  Morley,  Viscount 
James  Bryce,  and  Sir  Oliver  J.  Lodge. 

Music,  "Hallelujah  Chorus"  (Handel),  by  the  Oratorio  Society. 

Andrew  H.  Green  Centenary 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Andrew  H.  Green,  Founder 
of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  and 
popularly  called  "The  Father  of  Greater  New  York,"  was  publicly 
celebrated  in  New  York  City  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  October 
6,  1920. 

The  celebration  in  New  York  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  the  evening  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial  Committee  appointed 
by  Mayor  Hylan  pursuant  to  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
The  officers  of  the  committee  were : 

Chairman,  Joseph  Haag. 
Vice-Chairman,  Albert  E.  Henschel. 
Secretary,  Francis  P.  Bent. 

Executive  Committee:  Chairman,  Joseph  Haag,  Jacob  A.  Cantor,  John  F. 
Sinnott,  Albert  E.  Henschel,  Francis  P.  Bent,  George  F.  Kunz,  and  Willis 
Holly. 
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There  were  about  350  persons  on  the  general  committee. 

At  the  meeting  in  the  Museum,  addresses  reciting  and  eulogizing 
Mr.  Green's  various  public  services  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Haag, 
Hon.  John  P.  O'Brien,  Corporation  Counsel,  representing  the 
Mayor;  Dr.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  President  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History;  Hon.  W.  Bourke  Cochran,  ex-Mayor 
David  A.  Boody  of  Brooklyn,  Chancellor  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown 
of  New  York  University,  the  Rev.  Leighton  Williams  and  Dr. 
Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  Secretary  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society.  The  latter  showed  stereopticon 
views  of  Mr.  Green's  birthplace  and  of  some  of  the  great  public 
works  with  which  Mr.  Green  had  been  identified,  such  as  Central 
Park,  Niagara  Falls  State  Reservation,  etc.  Mr.  Bent  read  letters 
eulogistic  of  Mr.  Green;  Miss  Grace  Nelson  sang  "America";  and 
B.  F.  Keith's  boys'  band  furnished  instrumental  music.  Addresses 
announced  to  be  delivered  by  Justice  Charles  L.  Guy,  Hon.  John 
Foord,  Mr.  Henschel  and  Dr.  Kunz  were  omitted  on  account  of 
the  length  of  the  program.  The  Green  family  was  represented  on 
the  platform  by  Dr.  Nathan  W.  Green  of  New  York,  nephew  of 
Andrew  H.  Green. 

With  the  cooperation  of  this  Society,  the  Museum  held  an  exhi- 
bition of  Green  memorabilia  in  the  main  foyer  for  several  days. 
Among  the  interesting  objects  in  the  cases  were  portraits  of  Mr. 
Green,  pictures  of  his  birthplace  on  Green  Hill,  in  Worcester,  a 
replica  of  the  gold  medal  given  to  Mr.  Green  by  the  City  of  New 
York  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  connection  with  the  consoli- 
dation of  Greater  New  York,  the  infernal  machine  which  was  sent 
to  him  when  he  was  Comptroller  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the 
Tweed  Ring  exposure,  autograph  letters,  engrossed  testimonials 
from  the  City  of  New  York,  etc.,  etc. 

On  the  day  of  the  commemoration  Mayor  Hylan  of  New  York 
sent  a  telegram  to  Mayor  Peter  F.  Sullivan  of  Worcester  convey- 
ing to  the  city  of  Mr.  Green's  nativity  the  greetings  of  the  city  of 
his  adoption,  as  follows : 

"New  York  City,  6  Oct.  1920. 

"Hon.  Peter  F.  Sullivan, 

"Mayor  of  Worcester, 
"City  Hall, 

"Worcester,  Mass. 

"Pursuant  to  arrangements  made  by  a  committee  of  prominent  citizens 
appointed  by  me,  the  people  of  this  city  to-day  commemorate  with  public 
ceremonies  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Andrew  H.  Green, 
popularly  called  the  Father  of  Greater  New  York.  On  this  interesting  occa- 
sion, the  greater  metropolis,  which  enjoys  in  large  measure  the  fruits  of  his 
eminent  public  services,  with  grateful  memory  salutes  you  and  the  beautiful 
city  of  his  nativity. 

"John  F.  Hylan, 

"Mayor." 

Mayor  Sullivan  replied  as  follows : 

"Andrew  H.  Green,  whose  memory  we  honor  to-day,  was  born  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  He  was  one  of  Worcester's  illustrious  sons  and  spread  the  fame 
of  his  native  city  through  his  great  work  in  fostering  the  plan  for  Greater 
New  York. 
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"Thanks  to  his  generosity,  Worcester  has  to-day  a  living  monument  to  his 
memory  —  Green  Hill  Park. 

"I,  as  chief  executive  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  bespeak  a  word  of  tribute 
to  his  memory,  and  I  have  to-day  placed  a  wreath  provided  for  the  occasion 
by  the  Worcester  Historical  Society,  on  the  spot  where  rests  the  remains  of 
Andrew  H.  Green,  in  Rural  Cemetery,  this  city." 

In  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  cooperation  with  this  Society,  the 
Worcester  Historical  Society  arranged  for  commemorative  exer- 
cises at  Mr.  Green's  grave  in  the  Rural  cemetery.  The  speakers 
were  Mr.  U.  Waldo  Cutler,  Director  of  the  Worcester  Historical 
Society,  Mayor  Sullivan,  Hon.  Rufus  Bennett  Fowler,  former  Park 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Frank  F.  Dresser,  and  ex-Mayor  and  Park 
Commissioner  James  Logan.  Mayor  Sullivan  laid  on  Mr.  Green's 
grave  a  floral  tribute  provided  by  this  Society. 

About  five-eighths  of  a  mile  east  of  Mr.  Green's  grave  is  the 
entrance  to  Green  Hill  Park,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Green 
family,  which,  largely  through  the  generosity  of  Andrew  H.  Green's 
heirs,  is  now  a  public  park.  The  park  comprises  500  acres,  beauti- 
fully diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  lake  and  stream,  meadow  and 
forest.  It  contains  several  elevations,  the  chief  one  of  which  is 
called  Green  Hill  and  has  an  altitude  of  777  feet.  From  different 
standpoints,  one  may  look  out  over  the  roofs  of  the  city  in  near 
vicinity,  and  in  the  distance  see  the  Ouinsigamond  basin  and  towns 
beyond,  and  such  noble  eminences  as  Wachusett,  Asnebumskit  and 
Mt.  Saint  James.  Between  the  eastern  and  western  elevations  of 
the  park  is  a  lake  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  acres  called  Green  pond, 
the  source  of  Hermitage  brook.  Upon  Green  Hill  is  a  reservoir, 
fed  by  perennial  springs. 

Green  Hill  Mansion,  in  which  Mr.  Green  was  born,  was  first 
occupied  by  Dr.  John  Green  in  1757.  It  was  next  owned  by  Wil- 
liam Elijah  Green  from  1799  to  1865,  and  from  1865  until  his  death, 
in  1903,  by  Andrew  H.  Green.  In  1871  the  house  was  cut  in  two 
and  the  large  central  addition  was  built.  The  house  is  beautifully 
preserved,  and  besides  containing  a  valuable  museum  and  ornitho- 
logical collection  serves  as  a  community  meeting  house  for  civic 
matters,  and  also  as  a  clubhouse  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  to 
whom  the  city  and  country  clubs  are  not  accessible.  A  nominal 
charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  mansion,  which  is  under  the 
administration  of  the  Park  Department.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Brightman  is 
custodian  of  the  house. 

On  the  lawn  outside  the  house  are  many  interesting  trees  and 
stones  brought  from  distant  places.  One  stone  came  from  Green 
Island  at  Niagara  Falls.  What  appears  to  be  a  stone,  with  a  little 
hollow  in  it  for  a  "bird  bath",  is  a  meteorite. 

On  one  of  the  hills  the  fields  are  cultivated  by  High  School  pupils 
and  called  the  Garden  City.  On  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Green's  birth,  300  boys  and  girls,  who,  among  11,000  pupils,  had 
won  prizes  in  connection  with  the  Garden  City,  were  given  a  trip 
to  Boston  to  shake  the  hand  of  Governor  Coolidge. 
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Green  Hill  Park  was  conveyed  to  the  city  on  December  27,  1905 
—  an  event  declared  by  the  Park  Commissioners  in  their  Annual 
Report  for  that  year  to  have  been  "the  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  park  system  of  our  city."  On  August  10,  1905,  the 
owners  of  the  property  —  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Green  of  Holyoke,  Mr. 
William  O.  Green  and  Miss  Mary  P.  Green  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Nathan 
W.  Green  of  New  York  and  Miss  Lucy  M.  Green  of  Worcester, 
offered  to  sell  the  estate  to  the  City  of  Worcester  for  its  assessed 
valution  of  $104,900  upon  the  following  conditions: 

"That  the  park  be  forever  known  as  Green  Hill  Park. 

"That  if,  in  the  use  and  development  of  said  tract,  the  Park  Commissioners 
shall  determine  that  any  portion  or  portions  of  said  tract  are  not  desirable 
for  park  purposes,  the  City  of  Worcester  may  sell  from  time  to  time  such 
portion  or  portions  as  may  be  adjudged  by  the  Park  Commissioners  of  the 
City  of  Worcester  to  be  undesirable  as  aforesaid,  but  in  no  event  shall  less 
than  400  acres,  including  the  Mansion  House,  be  forever  preserved  for  park 
purposes;  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  to  be  devoted  wholly  to  the  park  pur- 
poses of  the  City  of  Worcester. 

"Should  any  of  these  conditions  be  violated,  the  estate  shall  revert  to  the 
present  owners  or  their  heirs." 

At  the  same  time,  the  five  signers  of  the  letter  offered  to  con- 
tribute $10,000  each,  or  $50,000,  toward  the  purchase  of  the 
property.  As  the  actual  value  was  much  more  than  the  assessed 
valuation,  the  family  really  offered  to  donate  more  than  half  the 
park. 

While  appreciating  the  generous  offer  of  the  owners,  the  Common 
Council  first  hesitated  to  accept  it  on  account  of  the  expense  of 
maintenance,  but  by  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  two  days  after 
the  date  of  the  formal  tender,  Mr.  William  A.  Richardson  died, 
leaving  the  city  an  estate  valued  at  $200,000,  the  income  from  which 
was  to  be  used  for  the  care  of  the  Worcester  Park  system.  The 
hesitation  of  the  fathers  of  the  city  was  therefore  of  short  duration, 
and  the  park  was  accepted  and  conveyed  on  the  date  before 
mentioned. 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

State  Parks,  Forests  and  Historic  Properties 

New  York  State  has  forty-one  scenic  and  historic  State  Parks 
and  State  Forests.  In  the  order  of  their  establishment  they  are  as 
follows : 

Acres 


1849  Washington's  Headquarters,  Newburgh    6 

1879  Newtown  Battlefield  Reservation,  near  Elmira   16 

1883  Niagara  Falls  Reservation   412 

1885  Adirondack  Forest  Preserve,  in  Adirondack  Mountains   1,809,967 

1885  Catskill  Forest  Preserve,  in  Catskill  Mountains   126,525 

1887  Senate  House,  Kingston    1 

1892  Fire  Island  State  Park,  Fire  Island,  L.  1   118 

1895  Saratoga  Battle  Monument,  Schuylerville    2 

1895  John  Brown  Farm,  North  Elba  (243  acres)*  

1896  Grant  Cottage,  Mount  McGregor    1 


*  The  John  Brown  Farm  is  included  in  the  total  for  the  Adirondack  Forest 
Preserve,  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
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Acres 

1896  St.  Lawrence  Reservation,  St.  Lawrence  River  

1897  Stony  Point  Battlefield,  Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson 

1897  Lake  George  Battlefield,  Lake  George  

1900  Palisades  Interstate  Park*  

1900  Clinton  House,  Poughkeepsie   

1903  Spy  Island,  Mexico  

1904  Fort  Brewerton,  Hastings   

1906  Sir  William  Johnson  Mansion,  Johnstown  

1906  Watkins  Glen,  Watkins   

1907  Letchworth  Park,  Portage  and  Genesee  Falls  

1907  Bronx  Parkway  

1908  Philipse  Manor  Hall,  Yonkers   

1909  Saratoga  Springs  Reservation   

1910  Crown  Point  Reservation,  Crown  Point  

1911  Schuyler  Mansion,  Albany   

1913  Herkimer  Home,  Danube   

1913  Montcalm  Park,  Oswego   

1913  Bennington  Battlefield,  Hoosick   

1913  Cuba  Lake  Reservoir,  Cuba  

1914  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park,  Albany  county  

1914  Lester  Park,  Greenfield  

1915  Clark  Reservation,  DeWitt   

1916  Battle  Island  Park,  Granby   

1916  Stark's  Knob,  Schuylerville   

1917  Temple  Hill,  New  Windsor   

1917  Guy  Park  House,  Amsterdamf  

1918  Curtiss  Game  Preserve,  Volney   

1918  Mohansic  Lake  Reservation   

1918  Squaw  Island,  Canandaigua  Lake  

1920  Enfield  Falls  Reservation,  Enfield   

1921  Allegany  Park,  Cattaraugus  county^  

Following  are  some  particulars  in  regard  to  the  State  Parks  and 
Forests  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table : 

1849.  Washington's  Headquarters,  Newburgh,  comprising  about  six  acres. 
Originally  purchased  by  the  Land  Commissioners.  Subsequently  put  in  hands 
of  ten  trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor.  (See  our  Annual  Report  for 
1908.) 

1879.  Newtown  Battlefield  Reservation,  in  the  towns  of  Elmira  and  Ash- 
land, comprising  about  sixteen  acres,  about  six  miles  southeast  of  Elmira 
city.  Original  monument  erected  in  1879  on  plot  donated  by  Alfred  Searles. 
Fifteen  acres  additional  given  in  May,  1912,  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hattie  F. 
Elliott.  Made  a  State  reservation  by  chapter  167  of  the  laws  of  1913.  Ad- 
ministered by  five  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor.  (See  our 
Annual  Reports  for  1912  and  1913.) 

1883.  Niagara  Falls  State  Reservation,  comprising  112  acres  of  land  and 
300  acres  of  land  under  water.  Created  by  chapter  336  of  the  laws  of  1883. 
Administered  by  five  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor.  (See  refer- 
ences to  this  reservation  in  our  present  and  former  reports.) 

1885.  Adirondack  Forest  Preserve,  comprising  1,809,967  acres  in  the  Adir- 
ondack Mountains.  Created  by  a  series  of  laws  beginning  with  chapter  283 
of  the  laws  of  1885.  Administered  by  the  State  Conservation  Commission. 
(See  historical  sketch  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1913,  and  further  references 
in  this  and  other  Annual  Reports.) 


*The  whole  Palisades  Interstate  Park  comprises  34,713  acres  of  which 
33,709  are  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  1,004  are  in  New  Jersey. 

tThe  area  to  be  set  aside  for  the  Guy  Park  House  had  not  been  deter- 
mined up  to  February  18,  1921. 

$The  acquisition  of  the  Allegany  Park  has  just  been  begun. 
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1885.  _  Catskill  Forest  Preserve,  comprising  126,525  acres  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains.  Created  by  chapter  283  of  the  laws  of  1885  and  subsequent  laws. 
Administered  by  the  State  Conservation  Commission.  (See  references  to 
Adirondack  Forest  Preserve  above  cited;  to  New  York  State  Forest  Pre- 
serve in  our  Report  for  1917 ;  and  references  in  the  present  and  other  Annual 
Reports.) 

1887.  Senate  House,  Kingston.  Purchased  by  the  State  Trustees  of  Public 
Buildings  pursuant  to  chapter  134  of  the  laws  of  1887.  Administered  by  the 
Trustees  of  Public  Buildings.    (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1908.) 

1892.  Fire  Island  State  Park,  on  Fire  Island  and  adjacent  shore,  on  the 
south  side  of  Long  Island,  comprising  about  118  acres  of  land  originally  pur- 
chased by  the  State  in  1892  and  ratified  by  chapter  111  of  the  laws  of  1893, 
for  a  quarantine  station.  Erected  into  a  State  Park  by  chapter  474  of  the 
laws  of  1908.  It  is  administered  by  five  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor.   (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1909.) 

1895.  Saratoga  Battle  Monument,  Schuylerville,  comprising  about  two 
acres.  Accepted  by  the  State  by  chapter  555  of  the  laws  of  1895.  In  the  cus- 
tody of  the  State  Comptroller.    (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1908.) 

1895.  John  Brown  Farm,  North  Elba,  comprising  243  acres.  Given  to  the 
State  by  Henry  Clews  and  others  in  1895,  and  accepted  by  chapter  116  of  the 
laws  of  1896.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  Adirondack  Forest  Preserve  and  its 
acreage  is  included  in  the  figure  previously  given  for  the  Adirondack  Forest 
Preserve.  Administered  by  the  State  Conservation  Commission.  (See  our 
Annual  Reports  for  1908  and  1913.) 

1896.  Grant  Cottage,  Mount  MacGregor.  Not  owned  by  the  State,  but 
maintained  by  it,  pursuant  to  chapter  667  of  the  laws  of  1896.  Belongs  to  the 
Mount  MacGregor  Memorial  Association.  (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1908.) 

1896.  St.  Lawrence  Reservation,  comprising  195  acres  consisting  of  islands 
in  and  lands  along  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  Created  by  chapter  802  of  the 
laws  of  1896.  Administered  by  the  State  Conservation  Commission.  This 
acreage  is  in  addition  to  that  previously  given  for  the  Adirondack  Forest  Pre- 
serve.   (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1908.) 

*1897.  Stony  Point  Battlefield,  at  Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson  river,  com- 
prising 33.7  acres.  Created  by  chapter  764  of  the  laws  of  1897,  passed  at  the 
instance  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  In  the 
custody  of  this  Society.  (See  historical  sketches  in  our  Annual  Reports  for 
1900  and  1920  and  other  references  in  the  present  and  intermediate  reports.) 

1897.  Lake  George  Battlefield,  Caldwell,  comprising  about  thirty-five  acres. 
Created  by  chapter  279  of  the  laws  of  1897  and  chapter  391  of  the  laws  of 
1900,  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society.  Administered  by  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association 
by  designation  by  the  Comptroller.  (See  description  and  history  in  our 
Annual  Report  for  1900,  and  later  reports.) 

1900.  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  comprising  34,713  acres  along  the  west 
side  of  Hudson  river  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  including 
what  is  popularly  known  as  Harriman  Park  in  Rockland  county,  N.  Y.  Of 
this  total,  33,709  acres  are  in  New  York  and  1,004  in  New  Jersey.  The  Pali- 
sades Interstate  Park  was  created  by  chapter  170  of  the  laws  of  1900  as  the 
result,  partly,  of  the  work  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society.  Harriman  Park  was  added  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman's  gift,  which 
was  accepted  by  chapter  362  of  the  laws  of  1910,  and  there  have  been  other 
generous  private  gifts.  The  property  is  administered  by  ten  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Governors  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Each  Governor 
selects  five,  and  all  ten  are  jointly  appointed  by  both.  (See  our  Annual 
Report  for  1900  for  original  project,  and  subsequent  reports,  particularly 
that  of  1917,  for  description.  Consult  index  of  this  report  for  other  particu- 
lars.) 


*  In  the  custody  of  this  Society. 
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1900.  Clinton  House,  Poughkecpsie.  Acquired  pursuant  to  chapter  419  of 
the  laws  of  1900.  In  the  custody  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion.   (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1908.) 

1903.  Spy  Island,  in  the  town  of  Mexico,  Oswego  county.  An  island  in 
Lake  Ontario,  comprising  about  one  acre.  Conveyed  to  the  State  pursuant  to 
chapter  600  of  the  laws  of  1903,  in  consideration  of  the  State  making  repairs 
in  the  amount  of  $250.  It  was  put  in  the  care  of  the  Silas  Town  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R.,  by  chapter  399  of  the  laws  of  1908.  (See  our  Annual  Report  for 
1908.) 

*1904.  Fort  Brewerton,  in  the  town  of  Hastings,  Oswego  county,  consist- 
ing of  one  acre,  at  the  foot  of  Oneida  Lake.  Purchased  pursuant  to  chapter 
653  of  the  laws  of  1904.  In  the  custody  of  the  American  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Preservation  Society.  (See  our  Annual  Reports  for  1905  and  1914  for 
history.) 

1906.  Sir  William  Johnson  Mansion  and  Blockhouse,  Johnstown.  Pur- 
chased pursuant  to  chapter  681  of  the  laws  of  1906,  passed  partly  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  In  the 
custody  of  the  Johnstown  Historical  Society.  (See  our  Annual  Reports  for 
1904,  1906  and  1908.) 

1906.  Watkins  Glen  State  Reservation,  comprising  about  100  acres  at  the 
head  of  Seneca  Lake  adjacent  to  the  village  of  Watkins.  Created  by  chapter 
676  of  the  laws  of  1906  at  the  instance  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  and  originally  placed  in  its  custody.  It  was  transferred 
by  chapter  731  of  the  laws  of  1911  to  a  commission  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  By  chapter  495  of  the  laws  of  1915  the  number  of  Commis- 
sioners was  increased  to  seven.  (See  description  in  our  Annual  Reports  for 
1900  and  1901;  our  Report  for  1906  for  physiography;  our  Report  for  1920 
for  a  short  description,  and  our  Report  for  1912  for  change  of  jurisdiction.) 

*1907.  Letchworth  Park,  in  the  town  of  Genesee  Falls,  Wyoming  county, 
and  the  town  of  Portage,  Livingston  county,  comprising  about  1,000  acres, 
and  including  the  famous  Portage  Falls.  Given  to  the  State  by  William  Pryor 
Letchworth,  through  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society, 
and  accepted  by  chapter  1  of  the  laws  of  1907.  In  the  custody  of  this  Society. 
(See  our  Annual  Report  for  1907  for  extended  history  and  description,  and 
references  in  all  subsequent  reports.) 

1907.  Bronx  Parkway,  a  reservation  of  about  1,414  acrest  along  the  Bronx 
river  from  Bronx  Park  in  New  York  City  to  Kensico  Reservoir  north  of 
White  Plains  in  Westchester  county.  Created  pursuant  to  chapter  594  of  the 
laws  of  1907  and  subsequent  acts.  Not  strictly  a  State  reservation,  as  the 
property  is  paid  for  three-fourths  by  the  City  of  New  York  and  one-fourth 
by  the  County  of  Westchester;  and  title  to  the  property  vests  in  the  Com- 
mission; but  it  is  administered  by  three  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  and  the  employees,  although  paid  by  the  City  of  New  York  and 
the  County  of  Westchester  jointly,  are  classified  as  State  employees  for  civil 
service  purposes. 

*1908.  Philipse  Manor  Hall,  Yonkers.  An  ancient  stone  and  brick  build- 
ing and  about  one  acre  of  land.  Given  to  the  State  by  Mrs.  William  F.  Coch- 
ran, through  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  Ac- 
cepted by  chapter  168  of  the  laws  of  1908  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  this 
Society.  (See  our  book  entitled,  "Philipse  Manor  Hall",  for  history,  and  our 
Annual  Reports  for  further  details.) 

1909.  Saratoga  Springs  State  Reservation,  comprising  about  100  acres,  in- 
cluding the  famous  mineral  springs  at  Saratoga.    Created  by  chapter  569  of 


*  In  the  custody  of  this  Society. 

tThe  total  area  described  in  the  legislative  act  is  1,138  acres;  area  of  streets 
adjacent  thereto,  106  acres;  New  York  City  lands  adjacent  thereto,  11  acres; 
and  New  York  City  lands  adjacent  to  reservation  at  Kensico  Reservoir,  159, 
making  a  total  of  1,414  acres. 
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the  laws  of  1909.  Administered  by  the  State  Conservation  Commission  since 
1916.    (See  our  Annual  Reports  for  1909,  1910,  1911,  1916.) 

1910.  Crown  Point  State  Reservation,  at  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Champlain, 
comprising  twenty-five  acres,  and  including  the  earthworks  and  barracks  of 
the  old  fort.  Given  to  the  State  by  Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co.  Accepted  by 
chapter  151  of  the  laws  of  1910.  By  designation  of  the  Comptroller,  in  the 
custody  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association.  (See  our  Annual 
Report  for  1910.) 

1911.  Schuyler  Mansion,  Albany.  The  home  of  General  Philip  Schuyler, 
built  in  1761,  and  Y%  acres  of  land,  purchased  pursuant  to  chapters  38, 
440  and  811  of  the  laws  of  1911.  Administered  by  ten  Trustees  appointed  by 
the  Governor.    (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1912  for  history.) 

1913.  Herkimer  Home,  in  Danube,  comprising  135  acres  of  land  and  the 
old  house  in  which  General  Nicholas  Herkimer  lived.  Purchased  pursuant  to 
chapter  217  of  the  laws  of  1913.  Originally  placed  under  control  of  German- 
American  Alliance  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  In  1918  the 
custody  was  transferred  by  law  to  ten  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1918,  pp.  318-322,  and  references  there 
cited.) 

1913.  Montcalm  Park,  in  Oswego.  Originally  purchased  for  the  State 
Normal  and  Training  School  and  forming  the  gardens  of  that  institution.  By 
chapter  610  of  the  laws  of  1913  created  a  public  park  by  the  name  of  Mont- 
calm Park,  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Fort  Oswego  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

1913.  Bennington  Battlefield,  consisting  of  171  acres  of  land  at  Walloom- 
sac,  in  the  town  of  Hoosick,  county  of  Rensselaer,  constituting  part  of  the 
Bennington  battlefield.  Purchased  pursuant  to  chapter  716  of  the  laws  of 
1913,  by  the  terms  of  which  it  is  in  the  custody  of  the  New  York  State  His- 
torical Association. 

1913.  Cuba  Lake  Reservoir.  Located  in  the  town  of  Cuba,  Allegany 
county;  formerly  part  of  the  State  canal  system;  turned  over  to  the  State 
Conservation  Commission  in  1913.  It  contained  498  acres  when  taken  over 
by  the  Commission.  Since  then  132  acres  of  farm  land  have  been  sold  and  19 
acres  acquired,  leaving  385  acres,  of  which  108  acres  are  land  and  277  acres 
land  under  water. 

*1914.  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park.  Comprising  400  acres  of  the  beautiful 
Helderbergs  in  the  towns  of  Guilderland  and  New  Scotland,  Albany  county. 
Given  to  the  State  by  Mrs.  John  Boyd  Thacher  (a  Trustee  of  this  Society). 
The  original  gift  of  350  acres  was  accepted  by  chapter  117  of  the  laws  of 
1914;  and  50  acres  additional  bordering  on  Thompson's  Lake  were  accepted 
by  chapter  327  of  the  laws  of  1920.  In  the  custody  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1914  for 
description,  and  references  in  all  subsequent  reports.) 

1914.  Lester  Park  or  Cryptozoon  Reef,  comprising  about  three  acres  in 
Greenfield,  near  Saratoga  Springs.  A  remarkable  geological  formation.  Given 
to  the  State  by  Mr.  Willard  Lester  in  1914.  In  the  custody  of  the  State  Mu- 
seum. (See  short  descriptions  in  our  Annual  Reports  for  1915  and  1917  and 
State  Museum  Bulletin  No.  187.) 

1915.  Clark  Reservation,  in  the  town  of  DeWitt,  near  Syracuse,  comprising 
about  75  acres,  including  the  Kei-wai-koe  or  Green  Lake  and  other  interesting 
geological  features.  Given  to  the  State  by  Mrs.  Mary  Clark  Thompson  of 
New  York  (a  member  of  this  Society),  in  memory  of  her  father,  Governor 
Myron  H.  Clark.  In  the  custody  of  the  State  Museum.  (See  our  Annual 
Report  for  1915  and  State  Museum  Bulletin  No.  177.) 

*1916.  Battle  Island  Park.  About  225  acres  of  land  on  the  Oswego  river 
in  the  town  of  Granby,  Oswego  county,  including  the  historic  Battle  Island. 
Given  to  the  State  by  Frederick  A.  Emerick,  a  Trustee  of  this  Society;  ac- 
cepted by  chapter  308  of  the  laws  of  1916,  by  which  it  is  placed  in  the  custody 


*  In  the  custody  of  this  Society. 
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of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  (See  history  in 
our  Annual  Report  for  1916  and  references  in  all  subsequent  reports.) 

1916.  Stark's  Knob.  About  four  acres  near  Schuylerville,  Saratoga  county, 
including  volcanic  remains  which  are  unique  in  New  York  State  and  have 
historical  associations.  Given  to  the  State  by  Emerson  McMillin,  a  Trustee 
of  this  Society.  In  the  custody  of  the  State  Museum.  (See  brief  descrip- 
tions in  our  Annual  Reports  for  1915  and  1917  and  State  Museum  Bulletin 
No.  177.) 

1917.  Temple  Hill.  A  parcel  of  land  about  75  feet  square  with  the  monu- 
ment thereon,  in  the  town  of  New  Windsor,  Orange  county,  about  four  miles 
southwest  of  Newburgh,  given  to  the  State  by  the  Historical  Society  of  New- 
burgh  Bay  and  the  Highlands.  Accepted  by  chapter  326  of  the  laws  of  1917. 
In  the  custody  of  the  Trustees  of  Washington's  Headquarters  at  Newburgh. 
(See  our  Annual  Report  for  1917.) 

1917.  Guy  Park  House.    A  parcel  of  about   acres*  of  land  with  the 

house  thereon,  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  Montgomery  county,  originally  ap- 
propriated by  the  State  for  canal  purposes  on  or  about  February  14,  1907, 
pursuant  to  chapter  147  of  the  laws  of  1903.  Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  who  was  authorized  by  chapter  316  of  the 
laws  of  1917  to  repair  and  improve  the  property  and  to  transfer  its  custody 
and  maintenance  to  the  Amsterdam  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.    (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1917.) 

1918.  Curtiss  Game  Preserve,  in  the  town  of  Volney,  Oswego  county,  com- 
prising twenty- seven  acres  of  land  willed  to  the  State  by  H.  Salem  Curtiss 
for  a  game  preserve  and  breeding  place  for  game.  Accepted  by  chapter  286 
of  the  laws  of  1918.  Custody  not  indicated,  but  presumably  in  charge  of  the 
State  Conservation  Commission.    (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1918.) 

1918.  Mohansic  Lake  Reservation,  in  the  town  of  Yorktown,  Westchester 
county,  comprising  about  1,100  acres  of  land  originally  acquired  by  the  State 
for  the  Mohansic  State  Hospital  and  New  York  State  Training  School  for 
Boys.  By  chapter  543  of  the  laws  of  1918  established  as  the  Mohansic  Lake 
Reservation,  in  charge  of  five  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
(See  our  Annual  Report  for  1918.)  Chapter  659  of  the  laws  of  1921  trans- 
ferred the  jurisdiction  of  this  reservation  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Con- 
trol with  power  to  sell  it. 

1918.  Squaw  Island,  a  small  island  in  the  northern  end  of  Canandaigua 
Lake,  interesting  both  historically  and  because  of  the  geological  formation 
called  "water  biscuit".  Set  aside  as  one  of  the  reservations  of  the  New  York 
State  Museum  in  1918.    (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1919) 

1920.  Enfield  Falls  Reservation.  Comprising  about  390  acres  in  the  town 
of  Enfield,  Tompkins  county,  about  four  miles  southwest  of  Ithaca,  including 
Enfield  Falls  and  a  portion  of  the  gorge  of  Butternut  Creek.  Given  to  the 
State  by  Robert  H.  Treman  (a  Trustee  of  this  Society).  Accepted  by  chap- 
ter 343  of  the  laws  of  1920.  In  charge  of  five  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  (See  description  in  our  Report  for  1920  and  elsewhere  in  this 
report.) 

1921.  Allegany  State  Park.  About  45,000  acres  in  the  southern  part  of 
Cattaraugus  county  between  Pennsylvania  State  line  and  the  great  loop 
formed  by  Tunungwant  Creek  and  the  Allegany  river,  authorized  to  be  ac- 
quired by  chapter  468  of  the  laws  of  1921.  Administered  by  five  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Indian  Reservations 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  list  of  State  reservations  created 
for  historic  or  scenic  purposes  we  append  hereto  a  list  of  the  Indian 


*Up  to  February  18,  1921,  the  area  to  be  transferred  for  this  purpose  had 
not  been  determined. 
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reservations  of  the  State  which,  while  not  created  originally  for 
historic  purposes,  do  possess  historic  interest.  Fuller  particulars 
in  regard  to  them  may  be  found  at  pages  51  and  52  of  our  Annual 
Report  for  1916. 

There  are  six  officially  recognized  Indian  reservations  in  the 
State,  as  follows: 

Allegheny  Reservation:  29,829  acres  situated  in  the  southern  portion  of 
Cattaraugus  county  and  extending  from  a  point  near  the  Pennsylvania  line 
northeastward  along  the  course  of  the  Allegheny  river;  and  a  detached  tract 
of  640  acres  in  Allegany  county  near  the  village  of  Cuba. 

Cattaraugus  Reservation:  21,688  acres,  situated  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
Erie  county,  the  northwest  corner  of  Cattaraugus  county,  and  the  northeast 
corner  of  Chautauqua  county,  and  embracing  an  irregular  tract  along  the 
course  of  the  Cattaraugus  creek  from  the  mouth  in  Erie  county  to  within 
about  a  mile  of  Gowanda. 

Tonawanda  Reservation:  7,550  acres,  situated  partly  in  Genesee  county  and 
partly  in  Erie  county,  with  a  small  projection  extending  into  the  southeast 
corner  of  Niagara  county,  the  general  location  being  along  the  banks  of 
Tonawanda  creek. 

Tuscarora  Reservation:  6,249  acres  in  the  uplands  of  Niagara  county, 
wholly  within  the  township  of  Lewiston. 

Onondaga  Reservation:  6,100  acres  in  Onondaga  county,  about  seven  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Syracuse. 

St.  Regis  Reservation:  14,640  acres  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Franklin 
county  and  the  northeast  corner  of  St.  Lawrence  county,  with  the  Canadian 
line  as  the  northern  boundary.  The  northern  projection  of  the  reservation 
forms  the  Canadian  Reservation  of  St.  Regis  Parish,  lying  at  the  confluence 
of  the  St.  Regis  river  with  the  St.  Lawrence. 

ANDRE  MONUMENT  AT  TAPPAN 

A  landmark  of  national  interest  and  peculiarly  associated  with 
the  Revolutionary  history  of  New  York  State  is  the  Andre  monu- 
ment at  Tappan,  N.  Y.,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  State,  how- 
ever, but  to  this  Society.  The  monument,  which  stands  upon  a 
circular  plot  fifty-one  feet  in  diameter  on  a  sightly  eminence  just 
outside  of  the  village,  was  erected  by  Cyrus  W.  Field  and  dedicated 
October  2,  1879,  to  mark  the  place  where  Major  John  Andre  of 
the  British  Army  was  executed.  The  Society  purchased  the  place 
November  13,  1905,  in  response  to  public  sentiment  for  its  preser- 
vation expressed  in  a  New  York  newspaper  just  prior  to  that  time. 
The  monument  erected  by  Mr.  Field  cost  about  $1,500,  to  which 
we  have  added,  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,  a  tablet  commemorating 
Washington's  fortitude  at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  the 
War  for  Independence. 

The  circumstances  of  the  erection  of  the  monument  are  briefly 
narrated  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1905  at  pages  85-88,  and  our 
Annual  Report  for  1906  at  pages  67-70.  The  deed  by  which  the 
property  was  conveyed  to  the  Society,  together  with  other  facts 
relating  to  the  chain  of  title,  are  given  in  our  Report  for  1916  at 
pages  113-121. 

Our  standing  committee  in  charge  of  this  property  consists  of 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Crumbie  of  Nyack,  Chairman ;  Mr.  Eugene  F.  Perry 
of  Nyack  and  Hon.  S.  H.  Thayer  of  Yonkers. 
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PHILIPSE  MANOR  HALL 

Location  and  Description 

Philipse  Manor  Hall  is  an  ancient  stone  and  brick  building  in 
the  City  of  Yonkers,  which  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Lords  of 
the  colonial  manor  of  Philipsborough.  It  was  purchased  from  the 
city  and  given  to  the  State  of  New  York  in  1908  by  the  late  Mrs. 
William  F.  Cochran  and  is  in  the  custody  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  in  accordance  with  chapter  168 
of  the  laws  of  1908.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  landmarks  of  the  Hudson 
Valley,  is  a  picturesque  reminder  of  the  manorial  system  which 
prevailed  in  this  State  during  the  English  period,  and  has  many 
associations  with  the  social,  commercial  and  political  history  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  is  about  fifty  rods  east  of  the  New  York 
Central  railroad  station  on  the  north  side  of  Dock  street,  in  the 
midst  of  an  acre  of  land  bounded  on  the  east  by  Warburton  avenue, 
on  the  south  by  Dock  street,  on  the  west  by  Woodworth  Place, 
and  on  the  north  by  private  property.  It  is  situated  on  high  ground 
and  in  its  early  days  overlooked  the  mills  which  formerly  stood  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Neperhan  and  were  driven  by  its  waters. 
There  are  extended  historical  sketches  of  this  property  in  our 
Annual  Reports  for  1908  and  1920,  with  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
building ;  and  a  fuller  history  and  description  in  a  cloth  bound  book 
of  255  pages  and  illustrations  entitled  "Philipse  Manor  Hall,"  by 
Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  L.  H.  D.,  published  by  the  Society. 

The  Manor  Hall  Committee 

The  local  committee  representing  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Manor  Hall  is  composed  of  Hon.  Stephen  H. 
Thayer,  Chairman;  Miss  Mary  Marshall  Butler,  Mr.  Alexander  S. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Hampton  D.  Ewing,  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Hale,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Henderson,  Mr.  William  L.  Kingman,  Mrs.  Florence  S. 
Rogers  and  Dr.  Nathan  A.  Warren,  all  of  Yonkers. 

The  Superintendent  is  Mr.  G.  W.  Chamberlain. 

Maintenance  and  Use 

There  is  little  but  routine  work  to  report  for  the  past  year.  Our 
total  expenditures  amounted  to  only  $4,008.79  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  December  31,  1920,  most  of  this  being  for  the  superintendent, 
janitor  and  watchman.  With  this  small  sum  the  Manor  Hall  and 
janitor's  cottage  have  been  kept  in  good  condition  and  the  sidewalk 
and  retaining  wall  at  the  south  entrance  to  the  grounds  repaired. 

The  Manor  Hall  has  been  open  every  day  for  the  public  and  has 
been  visited  by  the  usual  number  of  persons,  who  have  found  great 
interest,  not  only  in  the  ancient  building  as  a  landmark,  but  also 
in  the  remarkable  collection  of  portraits  of  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  the  colonial  furniture  placed  in  the  rooms  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  house  by  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  Cochran. 

The  building  serves  as  a  local  Faneuil  Hall  and  has  been  in  con- 
stant use  for  historical  and  patriotic  gatherings.    It  is  very  evident 
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that  appreciation  of  it  as  a  most  valuable  historical  and  educational 
monument  is  increasing,  and  that  it  has  become  a  center  of  patriotic 
activity  and  inspiration. 

Americanization  Exhibition 

The  exhibition  held  in  the  Manor  Hall  on  February  10-12,  1920, 
by  the  Keskeskick  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution* in  cooperation  with  the  Americanization  Council  of  Yonkers 
was  very  interesting  and  instructive.  To  this  exhibition  each  for- 
eign colony  of  the  city  was  asked  to  bring  the  best  samples  of 
handiwork  which  they  possessed.  These  displays  were  arranged 
in  the  large  room  popularly  known  as  the  Ball  Room  of  the  Manor 
House  in  two  rows  of  booths.  Fourteen  foreign  nationalities  were 
represented.  The  end  of  the  room  was  devoted  to  the  D.  A.  R. 
exhibit  which  included  specimens  of  Colonial,  Indian,  Philippines 
and  Negro  handiwork.  The  exhibition  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
ever  held  in  the  city  and  the  results  fully  justified  the  time  and 
energy  expended  in  preparing  the  programme.  The  exhibition  con- 
tinued during  three  days  and  evenings.  It  was  estimated  that  there 
were  5000  visitors.  The  D.  A.  R.  section  consisted  of  a  display  of 
old  quilts  and  embroideries.  A  Daughter  sat  at  the  wheel  spinning 
flax  while  another  sat  at  a  loom  and  wove  a  rug. 

In  the  Russian  exhibit,  a  group  of  Russian  peasant  girls  in  native 
hand-made  costumes  were  gathered  about  a  table  with  a  samovar 
engaged  in  working  embroidery.  Ikons,  censors  and  candlesticks 
were,  displayed,  also  a  beautiful  illuminated  Bible  from  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church. 

In  another  division  Assyrian  women  in  native  costume  squatted 
among  their  hand-made  rugs.  One  woman  wove  a  rug  by  hand. 
Another  showed  the  process  of  dyeing  the  wools.  Over  100  articles 
were  in  this  collection. 

The  Ukranian  center  of  attraction  was  a  table  upon  which  stood 
an  inlaid  wooden  cross  and  chest  (work  of  the  peasants).  A  woman 
in  Ukranian  costume  demonstrated  the  embroidery  of  her  country- 
women. 

The  Hungarian  booth,  having  a  display  of  heavy  scarlet 
embroidery  and  needle  craft,  was  presided  over  by  Hungarian 
women  who  explained  the  work  to  the  spectators. 

In  the  Chinese  booth,  which  had  a  gorgeous  background  of  silk 
embroideries,  were  Chinese  girls  in  costume,  who  sat  at  their  needle 
work.  Miss  Mary  Banta  of  the  Chinese  Mission  House  was  the 
guest  at  the  booth. 

The  Armenians  spread  their  gold  and  silken  embroideries  in  a 
corner  filled  with  Oriental  cushions.  An  Armenian  lady  in  her 
grandmother's  wedding  dress  was  hostess  here. 

The  center  of  attraction  in  the  Polish  enclosure  was  a  woman  in 
homespun  Polish  dress  showing  the  peasant  at  work  at  the  spinning 

*  Besides  the  special  activities  here  mentioned,  the  D.  A.  R.  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  in  the  Manor  Hall,  where  they  have  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  relics  and  furniture. 
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w  heel.  Carved  wood,  elaborate  crocheted  spreads  and  an  eccle- 
siastical garment  of  hand-made  lace,  the  property  of  the  Polish 
priest,  were  the  chief  articles  exhibited  here. 

The  Slovak  display  was  a  very  generous  collection  of  embroid- 
ered peasants'  costumes  and  showed  the  distinctive  patterns  of  dress 
and  embroidery  worn  by  the  people  of  different  sections  of  Slovakia. 
Painted  china  dishes  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  the  Czecho- 
Slovakian  Republic  formed  a  brilliant  display. 

In  the  Scandinavian  enclosure,  with  its  background  of  Swedish 
tapestry,  a  young  woman  in  Swedish  dress  presided  at  a  table  upon 
which  were  copper  and  iron  vessels,  pottery  and  needle  work  of 
Norway  and  Sweden. 

The  Italian  section  had  a  background  and  table  covered  with 
Italian  laces  of  the  different  schools  of  lacemakers  of  Italy.  The 
New  York  State  Americanization  organizers  presided  here. 

The  French  and  Belgian  tables  were  displayed  together.  Some 
exquisite  samples  of  lace  and  tapestry  were  shown. 

The  English  and  Scotch  women  contributed  a  very  interesting 
collection  of  Staffordshire  and  other  old  English  ware,  Sheffield 
plate,  Paisley  and  India  shawls,  plaids  and  other  weaves. 

The  bringing  together  of  these  people  so  dissimilar  in  customs 
and  ideals,  and  placing  them  all  under  one  roof  in  one  room  with 
one  interest  —  that  of  presenting  the  best  work  of  their  hands  —  is 
believed  to  have  been  beneficial  to  the  community  and  to  the  indi- 
viduals and  promoted  a  better  appreciation  of  one  foreign  group 
by  another.  This  sort  of  Americanization  work,  it  is  felt,  carries 
the  process  of  assimilation  beyond  the  melting-pot  period  and 
teaches  the  people  to  value  the  best  wherever  it  may  be  and  that  it 
is  the  best  work  of  hand  and  brain  which  our  country  calls  for. 

Other  Patriotic  Activities 

On  December  21,  1920,  the  D.  A.  R.  gave  a  reception  and  tea  in 
the  Manor  House  in  commemoration  of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary. 
About  400  guests  were  present. 

On  February  12,  1921,  a  Lincoln's  Birthday  reception  and  tea 
were  given  for  the  foreign  mothers  of  the  classes  which  the  D.  A.  R. 
are  helping  to  Americanize  by  assisting  the  State  director  financially 
and  otherwise  in  her  work.    Fifty-eight  foreign  mothers  attended. 

On  February  22,  1921,  the  Daughters  presented  "The  Manor 
House  Play"  in  the  rooms  of  the  Manor  House.  The  play  was  a 
dramatization  of  Edith  Robinson's  "A  Loyal  Maid",  a  work  of 
fiction  written  about  the  Manor  House  and  its  inmates  of  the  year 
1776.  The  erroneous  historical  data  in  this  story  were  corrected 
as  far  as  possible  and  dramatized  by  one  of  the  Daughters.  The 
purpose  of  presenting  it  in  the  Manor  House  was  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  the  Daughters  in  life  of  Revolutionary  Days.  The 
southeast  and  southwest  rooms  were  used  on  the  ground  floor  and 
the  exits  and  entrances  of  both  halls  and  the  stairways.  The  audi- 
ences of  a  necessity  were  small.   About  forty-five  people  witnessed 
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each  performance.  Two  productions  were  given,  one  in  the  after- 
noon and  one  in  the  evening. 

The  D.  A.  R.  are  making  a  set  of  very  fine  flags  representing 
the  evolution  of  our  flag  together  with  the  early  colonial  flags  (about 
eighteen  in  number),  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  them  as  a  permanent 
exhibit  in  the  Manor  House. 

Mrs.  Catharine  Wadsworth  Philipse,  a  descendant  of  the  Philipse 
family,  has  presented  the  Daughters  with  a  brocade  gown  and 
gloves,  originally  the  property  of  Mary  Philipse  when  she  was 
Madam  Morris.  The  gown  is  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation. 
This  will  be  placed  in  an  exhibition  case  soon. 

Visitors  from  a  Distance 

The  register  of  the  visitors  at  the  Manor  Hall  shows  that  pilgrims 
came  to  the  Manor  Hall  in  1920  from  the  following  states  and 
foreign  countries : 

California  Mississippi  West  Virginia 

Connecticut  Missouri  Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia  Nebraska 

Florida  New  Jersey  Canada 

Georgia  New  York  Cuba 

Illinois  Ohio  Peru 

Indiana  Pennsylvania  England 

Iowa  Rhode  Island  Ireland 

Louisiana  South  Carolina  Scotland 

Maine  Texas  France 

Maryland  Utah  Portugal 

Massachusetts  Vermont  South  Africa 

Michigan  Virginia  China 

Minnesota  Washington 

Financial  Statement  of  Cochran  Gift 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Manor  Hall  Fund,  Cochran  Gift, 
belonging  to  the  Society,  is  given  with  the  accounts  of  the  other 
Society  funds  on  page  8  preceding. 

Financial  Statement  of  State  Funds 

Following  is  a  statement  of  State  funds  received  and  disbursed 
on  account  of  Philipse  Manor  Hall  during  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1920: 

Chapter  177,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  1 
Debit 

Appropriation   $3,350  00 

Ten  per  cent  of  salaries   255  00 

$3,605  00 

Credit 

General  disbursements  before  reported    $471  11 

12.  Robert  Cummings,  planting   49  00 

13.  New  York  Telephone  Co.,  January  service   4  00 

14.  Yonkers  E.  L.  &  P.  Co.,  November  service   7  06 

15.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  labor   21  80 

16.  New  York  Telephone  Co.,  February  service   4  00 

17.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  water  bill,  etc   4  98 

18.  Yonkers  E.  L.  &  P.  Co.,  December  service   9  44 
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19.  New  York  Telephone  Co.,  March  service   $4  00 

20.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  labor   3  30 

21.  Hays  &  Randolph  Co.,  fuel   59  00 

22.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  water  rent,  etc   8  41 

23-24.  Yonkers  E.  L.  &  P.  Co.,  January-February....  17  30 

25.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing   2  10 

26.  New  York  Telephone  Co.,  April  service,  etc   4  45 

27.  New  York  Telephone  Co.,  May  service    4  00 

28.  Yonkers  E.  L.  &  P.  Co.,  March  service   9  34 

29.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing   9  20 

30.  New  York  Telephone  Co.,  June  service,  etc   4  10 

31.  Ernest  Schadtle,  watchman    24  90 

32.  Hays  &  Randolph  Co.,  coal   36  75 

33.  Yonkers  E.  L.  &  P.  Co.,  April  service   3  36 

34.  Yonkers  E.  L.  &  P.  Co.,  May  service   6  88 

35.  Yonkers  E.  L.  &  P.  Co.,  June  service   5  40 

36.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  water,  etc   8  88 

37.  H.  L.  Twine,  hardware    14  10 

Lapsed   3  14 


$800  00 

(Salaries  paid  direct. by  State  Treasurer.) 


G.   W.   Chamberlain,   Superintendent,  De- 


cember, 1919,  to  June,  1920   770  00 

E  Schadtle,  janitor,  ditto    385  00 

J.  Maloney,  watchman,  ditto    481  25 

  2,805  00 

  $3,605  00 


Chapter  177,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  3 


Debit 

Appropriation   $120  00 

Credit 

Disbursements  before  reported    $39  00 

4.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  repairs   14  52 

5.  C.  N.  Stewart,  repairs    31  75 

6.  Thomas  McVicar,  repairing  gutter    22  05 

7.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  repairs,  etc   6  65 

  113  97 


Balance  with  State  Treasurer  December  31,  1920   $6  03 


Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  1 
Debit 

Appropriation    $4,750  00 

Credit 

1.  Robert  Cummings,  plants,  etc   $107  20 

2.  Robert  Cummings,  labor   14  00 

3.  Hays  &  Randolph,  coal    13  75 

4.  New  York  Telephone  Co.,  July-Sept,  service  ....  1  80 

5.  New  York  Telephone  Co.,  October  service    4  15 

6.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  water,  etc   11  15 

7.  Yonkers  E.  L.  &  P.  Co.,  July  service    3  06 

8.  Yonkers  E.  L.  &  P.  Co.,  August  service   3  54 

9.  Yonkers  E.  L.  &  P.  Co.,  November  service   8  95 

10.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  labor,  etc   9  36 

11.  Williams  &  Cullinan,  cleaning  furnace,  etc   13  80 

12.  Yonkers  E.  L.  &  P.  Co.,  September  service   4  35 
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13.  W.  F.  Fuller,  repair  of  sidewalk,  etc  

14.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  watching,  etc  

15.  New  York  Telephone  Co.,  December  service,  etc. . 

16.  Yonkers  E.  L.  &  P.  Co.,  October  service  


$405  00 
27  00 
4  95 
6  46 


(Salaries  paid  direct  by  Slate  Treasurer.) 
G.  W.  Chamberlain,  Superintendent,  July- 


$638  52 


November,  1920   

E.  Schadtle,  janitor,  ditto... 
J.  Mahoney,  watchman,  ditto 


$625  00 
333  30 
375  00 


1,333  30 


$1,971  82 


Balance  with  the  State  Treasurer  December  31,  1920   $2,778  18 


STONY  POINT  BATTLEFIELD 
Location  and  Description 

Stony  Point  Battlefield  is  a  State  Park  of  33.7  acres,  lying  on 
the  peninsula  of  Stony  Point  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson 
river  about  twelve  miles  south  of  West  Point.  It  was  purchased 
by  the  State  pursuant  to  chapter  764  of  the  laws  of  1897  which 
committed  it  to  the  care  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society.  It  is  particularly  notable  as  the  scene  of  the 
midnight  capture  of  the  British  fortress  by  the-  troops  led  by  Gen. 
Anthony  Wayne  on  July  15-16,  1779,  but  was  intimately  connected 
with  many  other  events  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  The  ancient 
fortifications  have  been  identified  and  marked  with  stone  markers 
bearing  the  same  letters  that  appear  on  the  corresponding  positions 
on  the  British  map  of  that  period;  and  have  further  been  indicated 
by  flag  poles  and  mounted  cannon.  The  property  has  been  improved 
by  the  introduction  of  a  water  supply  and  by  the  construction  of 
6,850  feet  of  roadway,  many  paths,  a  keeper's  house  in  which  is  a 
museum,  five  summer-houses  or  open  pavilions,  a  steamboat  dock, 
a  row  of  eight  concrete  bath-houses  on  the  beach ;  a  public  comfort 
station  with  running  water ;  several  fountains  and  hydrants ;  a  great 
flagstaff,  and  various  other  minor  accessories.  On  adjacent  prop- 
erty owned  by  this  Society  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  have 
erected  a  stone  memorial  arch. 

The  history  of  the  park  is  given  at  some  length  in  our  Annual 
Report  for  1920  at  pages  39-69. 


Our  local  committee  in  charge  of  the  park  is  composed  of  Hon. 
George  A.  Blauvelt,  Chairman;  Mr.  Henry  Kirke  Bush-Brown  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  (formerly  of  Newburgh),  Prof.  Henry  Fair- 
field Osborn  of  New  York,  Dr.  Edward  Lasell  Partridge  of  New 
York,  Hon.  Cornelius  A.  Pugsley  of  Peekskill  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 

In  the  death  of  Hon.  Gordon  H.  Peck,  which  is  mentioned  on 
page  20,  the  Society  and  the  public  have  sustained  a  great  loss. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Peck  has  been  Chairman  of  our  Stony  Point 
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Commitee  and  gave  to  the  development  and  management  of  the 
park  the  most  self-sacrificing  devotion.  What  he  gave  for  the 
public  welfare  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  great  benefaction 
to  the  people  by  whom  he  will  be  held  in  grateful  memory. 

The  Superintendent,  or  Keeper,  of  the  Park  is  Mrs.  William  Ten 
Eyck,  whose  late  husband  preceded  her  in  that  position. 

Maintenance  and  Use 

During  the  past  year  the  Society,  with  the  limited  means  at  its 
disposal,  has  done  little  but  keep  the  grounds  cleaned  up,  and  the 
buildings,  roads  and  paths  in  repair;  and  to  see  that  visitors  did 
not  violate  the  regulations  of  the  park. 

We  estimate  that  there  were  26,886  visitors  during  the  year  1920, 
basing  that  figure  on  the  number  actually  counted  and  reported 
monthly  by  the  keeper,  plus  twenty-five  per  cent  for  persons  not 
seen  and  counted.    Among  the  larger  parties  were  the  following: 


June  20    Mu  Sigma  Fraternity  from  New  York   500 

June  26    Hanson  Place  S.  S.  from  Brooklyn   350 

June  26    N.  Y.  Ave.  M.  E.  Church  Choir  from  Brooklyn   50 

July  20    Sunday  School  from  Spring  Valley    160 

July  24    Sunday  School  from  Dumont   300 

July  29    Sunday  School  from  Spring  Valley    120 

July  31    Sunday  School  from  Spring  Valley    137 

Aug.    5    Sunday  School  from  Shiells    119 

Aug.  10    Sunday  School  from  Blauvelt   85 

Aug.  18    Sunday  School  from  Stony  Point   105 

Aug.  18    Sunday  School  from  New  Hempstead   85 

Aug.  19    Picnic  from  Spring  Valley   85 

Aug.  28    Sunday  School  from  Nyack    136 


Financial  Statement 

During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1920,  we  disbursed  State 
funds  on  account  of  Stony  Point  Reservation  as  follows : 

Chapter  151,  Laws  of  1918,  Part  3 


Debit 

Appropriation   $200  00 

Credit 

Disbursements  before  reported    $161  00. 

3.  Rose  Painting  Co.,  repairing  flagpoles   7  50 

Lapsed   31  50 

  200  00 


Chapter  177,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  1 
Debit 

Appropriation   $1,500  00 

Ten  per  cent  of  salaries   120  00 


$1,620  00 

Credit 

1.  Allison  &  Ver  Valen,  lumber   $10  04 

2.  E.  O.  Rose,  paint    83  25 

3.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing   2  10 

4.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing   9  20 

5.  Haverstraw  Water  Supply  Co,  5/26/20  to  6/30/20.  12  50 
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6.  Haverstraw  Water  Supply  Co.,  7/1/19  to  5/19/20. .  $87  SO 

7.  Annin  &  Co.,  two  flags   40  28 

8.  E.  O.  Rose,  lawn  mower,  etc   10  60 

Lapsed   44  53 


■(Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer.)  $300  00 

Before  reported   $440  00 

Sarah  G.  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  November- June      440  00 

Pierre  Gilleo,  labor,  November-June   440  00 

—   1,320  00 


$1,620  00 


Chapter  177,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  3 
Debit 

Appropriation   $150  00 

Credit 

1.  Alfred  Demarest,  repairs   i   145  66 


Balance  with  State  Treasurer  December  31,  1920   $4  34 

Chapter  177,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  5 
Debit 

Appropriation   $192  99 

Credit 

1.  Alfred  Demarest,  repairs    $85  49 

2.  E.  A.  Thompson,  repairs    2  50 

3.  Alfred  Demarest,  repairs  to  hydrants   32  00 


119  99 


Balance  with  State  Treasurer  December  31,  1920   $73  00 

Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  1 
Debit 

Appropriation    $2,480  00 

Credit 

1.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing   $13  18 

(Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer.) 
Sarah  G.  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  July-November     $300  00 

Pierre  Gilleo,  labor,  July-October   312  54 

  612  54 

  625  72 


Balance  with  State  Treasurer  December  31,  1920   $1,854  28 

Chapter  165,  Lazvs  of  1920,  Part  2 
Debit 

Appropriation   $100  00 

Credit 

1.  Haverstraw  Water  Supply  Co.,  balance  to  6/30/20   3  54 


Balance  with  State  Treasurer  December  31,  1920   $96  46 
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ST.  PHILIP'S  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS 
Celebration  of  150th  Anniversary 

An  unusual  celebration,  extending  over  tbe  period  of  a  whole 
month,  marked  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  church  of  St.  Philip's 
in  the  Highlands  at  Garrison,  N.  Y.,  during  October,  1920.  Very 
full  accounts  of  the  proceedings  and  much  interesting  historical 
matter  concerning  this  old  parish  will  be  found  in  the  Highland 
Democrat  of  Peekskill  during  that  month.  The  annals  of  the  parish 
are  recorded  more  at  large  in  the  "History  of  St.  Philip's  Church  in 
the  Highlands",  by  the  Rev.  E.  Clowes  Chorley,  D.  D.,  rector  of 
the  parish  and  historiographer  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States.  In  brief  it  may  be  said  that  prior  to  1760  there  were  meet- 
ings and  services  by  Episcopalians  in  this  vicinity.  In  that  year 
Andrew  Johnson  gave  the  land  on  which,  in  1767,  old  St.  Peter's 
Church  of  the  Manor  of  Cortlandt  was  built  at  Van  Cortlandtville, 
about  two  miles  northeast  of  Peekskill.  One  clergyman,  Rev.  John 
Doty,  served  for  St.  Peter's  Church  and  the  worshippers  in  the 
Garrison  vicinity.  The  'latter  first  met  in  the  Jacob  Mandeville 
house.  In  1781  ( ?)  the  chapel  of  St.  Philip's,  a  wooden  structure, 
was  built.  It  was  used  for  a  hospital  and  military  prison  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  In  the  churchyard  are  buried  some  sol- 
diers of  that  war.  The  oldest  grave-stone  bears  the  date  of  1792. 
In  1840,  the  connection  between  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Philip's  was 
severed  and  each  became  a  separate  parish.  In  1862  the  wooden 
church  of  St.  Philip's  was  taken  down  and  the  present  Gothic 
stone  structure  was  erected  on  the  same  site.  Later  Mrs.  John  M. 
Toucey  gave  the  Parish  House  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband. 
About  1912  the  Parish  House  was  doubled  in  size  by  Mrs.  William 
Church  Osborn  as  a  thank  offering.  In  1911  the  new  rectory  was 
built  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Sloan  and  her  children  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Sloan.  The  chime  of  bells  is  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Ben- 
jamin, given  by  her  sons.  The  clock  in  the  church  tower  was 
presented  by  Edward  Livingston  in  memory  of  his  wife  Mabel. 
Mrs.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  who  some  time  ago  gave  the  richly 
sculptured  alter  of  Caen  stone  in  memory  of  Virginia  Sturgess 
Osborn,  recently  presented  a  beautiful  credence  table  of  Caen  stone 
in  memory  of  her  grandson  Osborn  Sanger.  The  latest  addition  of 
memorials  is  a  massive  Lych  Gate,  donated  by  all  classes  and  creeds 
in  the  community  in  memory  of  Florence  Pauline  Clowes  Chorley 
and  Winifred  Ford  Chorley,  the  latter  of  whom  gave  her  life  in 
the  service  of  the  sick  in  the  epidemic  of  1918. 

The  special  exercises  of  the  150th  anniversary  occurred  on 
Sundays  and  Wednesdays,  beginning  on  Sunday,  October  3,  1920, 
the  religious  services  being  held  in  the  church  and  the  other  cere- 
monies in  the  Toucey  Memorial  Parish  House.  In  the  latter,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  the  commemoration,  there  was  a 
remarkable  exhibition  of  historical  objects,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  church  and  the  Putnam  County  Historical  Society,  and  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish.  The  principal  features  of 
the  commemoration  were  as  follows: 
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Sunday,  October  3:  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Clowes  Chorley,  D.  D.,  rector,  and  Rev.  Walter  Thompson,  D.  D.,  former 
rector;  sermon  by  Right  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Gailor,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Tennessee. 

Wednesday,  October  6:  Mr.  William  Church  Osborn,  presiding;  illus- 
trated lecture  by  Dr.  Chorley,  "One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  of  Parish  Life." 

Sunday,  October  10:  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  by  Rev.  Arthur 
Gray,  D.  D.,  sermon  by  Right  Rev.  Richard  H.  Nelson,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
Albany. 

Wednesday,  October  13:  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish,  presiding;  addresses  by 
Rev.  William  Fisher  Lewis,  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church  of  Peekskill,  Dr. 
Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  Secretary  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Society,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  James  Sullivan,  State  Historian,  of 
Albany ;  benediction  by  Rev.  Walter  Thompson ;  preceded  by  reception  at 
the  mansion  of  Mr.  Fish. 

Sunday,  October  17:  Reunion  Sunday;  confirmation  and  Holy  Communion; 
preaching  by  Right  Rev.  Charles  Sumner  Burch,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  New  York; 
dedication  of  Honor.  Roll  containing  names  of  men  and  women  of  the  parish 
who  served  in  the  World  War;  dedication  of  window  in  memory  of  William 
Lawrence  Breese,  Ralph  Sanger,  Charles  De  Rham,  Jr.,  and  Charles  McGhee 
Tyson,  "who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice". 

Wednesday,  October  20:  Conference  of  clergy  of  Archdeaconry  of  West- 
chester; address  on  "The  Intellectual  Life  of  the  Clergy"  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Hughell  E.  W.  Fosbroke,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary: 
reception  in  honor  of  the  clergy  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  at 
Castle  Rock. 

Sunday,  October  24:  Holy  Communion ;  sermon  by  Rev.  Walter  Thomp- 
son, D.  D,  former  rector. 

Wednesday,  October  27 :  Parish  reception. 

Sunday,  October  31:  Holy  Communion;  sermon  by  Rev.  Carroll  Perry, 
D.  D.,  former  rector. 

Monday,  November  1:  All  Saints  Day;  sermon  by  Rev.  E.  Clowes  Chorley, 

D.  D.,  rector. 

The  religious  services,  literary  exercises  and  receptions  were 
attended  by  many  prominent  people,  not  only  local  residents,  but 
from  a  distance.  The  military  authorities  of  West  Point  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  commemoration  and  cooperated  by  their  per- 
sonal presence  and  by  the  loan  of  some  extraordinary  relics,  includ- 
ing a  battle-flag  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  which  was  kept  under 
a  special  military  guard. 

GRAHAMVILLE  MONUMENT  DEDICATED 

On  September  6,  1920,  a  boulder  monument  was  dedicated  at 
Grahamville,  Sullivan  county,  N.  Y.,  in  memory  of  Sergeant  John 
Graham,  Private  Robert  Temple  and  Private  Adam  Ambler,  who 
were  killed  at  Chestnut  Woods  in  a  conflict  between  the  settlers  and 
the  Indians  on  the  evening  of  September  5,  1778.  Mr.  Reuben  D. 
Carney  was  chairman  of  the  Historical  Committee  of  the  Graham- 
ville Monument  Association.  The  Executive  Committee,  in  whose 
name  the  invitation  was  issued,  was  composed  of  Mr.  James  B. 
Smith,  Chairman;  Mr.  S.  W.  Krum,  Treasurer;  Mr.  John  M.  Con- 
dren,  Secretary;  Messrs.  George  W.  Moore,  Alfred  H.  Curry  and 
George  B.  Reynolds,  Plon.  Harrington  Putnam  and  Hon.  Thomas 

E.  Benedict. 
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JOHN  BOYD  THACHER  PARK 
Location  and  Description 

John  Boyd  Thacher  Park  consists  of  about  H 00  acres  of  land 
lying  on  the  crest  of  the  Helderberg  escarpment  and  on  the  border 
of  Thompson's  Lake,  about  fifteen  miles  due  west  of  Albany  in 
the  towns  of  New  Scotland  and  Guilderland,  Albany  county.  It  is 
about  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the  Meadowdale  station  on  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad,  whence  the  approach  to  the  park  is 
made  by  a  beautiful  drive  of  about  two  miles  across  comparatively 
level  meadow  land  at  an  elevation  of  400  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
then  a  steep  ascent  of  half  a  mile  up  the  Indian  Ladder  road,  which 
leads  to  the  park.  By  this  approach,  one  obtains  a  front  view  of 
the  Helderberg  escarpment,  which  is  here  about  800  feet  high. 
From  Altamont  station  on  the  same  railroad,  the  park  is  reached 
by  a  drive  of  about  five  and  three-quarters  miles.  A  fine  State  high- 
way at  Altamont,  with  comparatively  easy  grades,  enables  an  auto- 
mobile without  difficulty  to  ascend  from  the  railroad  to  the  high 
plateau  on  which  the  park  is  located.  By  this  route,  the  visitor 
passes  near  Thompson's  lake  and  enters  the  main  portion  of  the 
park  from  the  west. 

The  park  was  given  to  the  State  by  Mrs.  John  Boyd  Thacher 
of  Albany  in  memory  of  her  distinguished  husband.  In  1914  she 
gave  the  larger  portion  —  350  acres  lying  along  the  rim  of  the 
escarpment  —  which  was  accepted  by  chapter  117  of  the  laws  of 
1914;  and  in  1920  she  added  fifty  acres  lying  on  the  shore  of 
Thompson's  lake,  which  was  accepted-  by  chapter  327  of  the  laws 
of  1920.  It  is  by  law  in  the  custody  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society. 

An  extended  description  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  property 
is  given  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1914  at  pages  341-377;  and  of 
the  Thompson's  lake  addition  in  our  Report  for  1920,  with  refer- 
ences in  all  intermediate  reports. 

John  Boyd  Thacher  Park  Committee 

The  local  committee  having  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
park  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Preservation  Society  consists  of  Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  LL.  D., 
of  New  York,  Chairman;  Hon.  Benjamin  Walworth  Arnold,  Mrs. 
Daniel  Manning,  Mrs.  John  Boyd  Thacher  and  Hon.  James  F. 
Tracey  of  Albany,  and  Prof.  John  C.  Smock  of  Hudson. 

The  Superintendent  is  Mr.  John  H.  Cook,  whose  post-office 
address  is  East  Berne,  Albany  county,  N.  Y. 

Bridges  and  Stream-flow  Discoveries 

The  reconstruction  of  the  bridge  over  Outlet  creek  at  the  Rock 
road  entrance  to  the  park  was  begun  in  July,  1920.  We  inherited 
from  pre-gasoline  days  a  series  of  wooden  bridges  built  to  withstand 
the  weight  of  a  load  of  hay,  and  it  has  been  obvious  for  a  long 
time  that  these  structures  would  not  long  withstand  the  traffic  which 
now  passes  over  them,  including,  as  it  does,  large  trucks  filled  with 
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people.  In  rebuilding  the  bridge  over  Outlet  creek  it  also  seemed 
advisable  to  change  its  location  and  to  excavate  a  new  course  for 
the  creek  for  about  300  feet,  for  three  reasons:  First,  it  afforded 
a  space  sufficiently  broad  to  construct  a  dignified  entrance  to  the 
Park  (the  old  bridge  being  on  the  boundary  line  and  at  the  foot 
of  a  steep  grade)  ;  second,  it  put  a  short  section  of  the  stream  on 
the  side  of  the  highway  where  the  Administration  Building  is 
located  and  within  the  fence  surrounding  the  Administration 
Grounds ;  and,  third,  more  important  than  all,  it  gave  Outlet  creek 
a  channel  sufficiently  wide  and  deep  to  carry  off  the  water  of  the 
occasional  heavy  rains  without  wrecking  the  road.  The  streams  at 
the  edge  of  a  limestone  plateau  are  subject  to  remarkable  fluctua- 
tions in  volume,  a  fact  not  always  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the 
builders  of  highways.  Ordinarily,  Outlet  creek  is  an  insignificant 
little  rill  which  could  be  sluiced  across  the  road  in  a  five-inch  pipe, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  a  moderately  dry  summer  even  that 
small  rill  would  be  drained  off  completely  by  the  vertical  crevices 
in  the  limestone  before  reaching  the  Park.  But  in  winter  and  early 
spring,  when  these  underground  "pipes"  are  sealed  by  ice,  and  in 
the  summer  when  violent  tropical  storms  reach  this  latitude  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  from  the  Antilles  and  the  run-off  is  so  great 
that  the  amount  taken  by  the  underground  "pipes"  is  negligible, 
the  creek  has  an  entirely  different  character.  This  was  first  appre- 
ciated when,  on  August  2,  1915,  a  little  less  than  an  inch  of  rain 
fell  in  fifty  minutes  and  the  opening  under  the  old  bridge,  four 
feet  deep  by  seven  wide,  was  unable  to  carry  off  the  resulting  torrent 
which  spread  over  the  road  and  caused  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  damage.  The  work  of  rebuilding  the  bridge  and  changing  the 
course  of  the  creek  was  completed  September  25,  1920,  and  on 
the  30th  a  tropical  cyclone  which  normally  should  have  passed  out 
into  the  Atlantic  far  to  the  south  cut  across  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
track  by  way  of  the  Hudson  valley  and  tested  the  value  of  our 
works  in  passing.  They  were  found  satisfactory.  Two  and  one- 
half  inches  of  rain  fell  in  twenty-four  hours  and  Outlet  creek 
became  a  small  river.  The  channel  was  found  adequate  and  the 
bridge  secure. 

On  August  1,  the  old  bridge  over  the  picturesque  glen  known 
as  Glen  Doone  fell  down  and  had  to  be  rebuilt.  Traffic  was 
reopened  over  this  bridge  on  August  24. 

Landslides  and  Rockfalls 

In  April,  1920,  there  was  a  serious  landslide  on  the  steep  slope 
above  the  Indian  Ladder  road.  The  material  is  glacial  till  with  a 
large  admixture  of  good-sized  boulders  and  limestone  slabs  over- 
lying clayey  till.  The  melting  of  the  snow  and  the  frequent  rains 
caused  the  overlying  mass  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  contained 
boulders  and  to  move  over  the  clay  on  to  the  road,  carrying  several 
trees  with  it,  making  the  road  impassable.  One  piece  of  limestone, 
estimated  to  weigh  two  tons,  slid  into  the  middle  of  the  wagon 
track. 
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In  May  another  small  slide  began  to  develop  on  the  Saw  Mill 
road  which,  however,  was  controlled  by  prompt  attention. 

On  May  27,  a  rock-fall  from  the  roof  of  the  rock  shelter  under 
the  Mine  Lot  fall  was  discovered.  This  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
camping  places  in  the  park,  located  as  it  is  at  the  base  of  the  main 
cliff  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  twenty-five  campers.  It 
was  fortunate  that  nobody  was  injured.  The  debris  was  removed 
as  soon  as  possible  and  the  rocks  overhead  inspected  as  to  their 
safety. 

Miscellaneous  Improvement 

During  May  we  placed  a  substantial  iron  ladder  in  the  joint-plane 
crevice  called  "Helmus*  Crevice",  leading  down  through  the  rocks 
to  the  path  which  goes  to  Hailes'  cavern.  The  rocks  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Crevice  were  cut  out  a  little  and  the  path  widened  and 
made  easier,  and  this  has  greatly  facilitated  access  to  one  of  the 
natural  curiosities  of  the  park. 

During  the  same  month  we  set  out  one  large  Sugar  Maple, 
several  Red  Cedars  and  1800  Yellow  Pines. 

The  space  between  the  parking  place  and  the  edge  of  the  upper 
terrace  near  the  Bungalow  was  graded  and  sodded  in  a  rectangle 
30  by  110  feet. 

A  road  was  constructed  from  the  highway  to  the  Thompson's 
Lake  addition,  a  distance  of  about  ninety  feet. 

The  old  cellar,  which  was  uncovered  when  the  Administration 
building  was  moved  back,  was  completely  filled  and  graded. 

During  the  year  a  great  deal  of  prosaic  work  was  done  in  the 
way  of  repairing  roads  and  fences,  mowing  grass  and  weeds,  and 
clearing  away  the  debris  of  trees  broken  in  the  sleet  storm  of 
November,  1919. 

Campers  and  Visitors 

Camping  parties  for  the  three  days'  vacation  at  the  end  of  May, 
including  Memorial  Day,  began  to  arrive  on  Friday  evening,  the 
28th.  Nineteen  permits  were  issued  and  137  persons  remained  one 
or  more  nights.  About  1600  visitors  were  on  the  grounds  on  Sat- 
urday, Sunday  and  Monday,  and  on  Monday  the  31st,  the  legal 
holiday,  the  parking  space  for  automobiles  was  crowded  to  the 
utmost.  This  fairly  inaugurated  the  season,  and  during  the  summer 
and  fall  many  thousands  of  visitors  and  campers  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  the  park. 

There  was  some  petty  vandalism  in  the  main  park  on  the  cliffs 
in  1920,  such  as  throwing  the  waste  cans  over  the  cliffs  and  carry- 
ing off  the  red  flags  which  were  displayed  near  the  edge  of  the  cliffs 
as  danger  signals,  but  no  serious  damage  was  done. 

The  camp  of  the  Albany  Boys'  Club  on  Thompson's  Lake  opened 
June  25  and  closed  August  28,  1920.  It  was  therefore  open  sixty- 
one  days,  during  which  it  had  eighty-seven  different  boys  as 
campers.  Each  boy  stayed  on  the  average  of  about  fourteen  and 
one-half  days,  making  the  total  service  of  the  camp  1,275  boy-days. 
There  were  seventy-four  visitors.    The  total  number  of  meals 
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served  to  the  boys  was  3,825,  and  to  others  930,  a  total  of  4,755 
meals.  The  total  receipts  for  boys'  board  was  $622.65  and  from 
miscellaneous  sources  $30.90,  a  total  of  $653.55.  The  total  expen- 
diture was  $678.19,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $24.64.  The  total  cost  of 
the  camp  per  day  for  each  boy  was  a  trifle  over  fifty-three  cents. 
The  camp  is  a  purely  benevolent  undertaking  and  has  had  the 
privilege  of  the  use  of  the  ground  for  this  purpose  for  several 
years  before  Mrs.  Thacher  gave  the  property  to  the  State.  The 
Superintendent  of  the  camp  was  Mr.  R.  R.  Horton  of  Albany. 

Meteorological  and  Related  Phenomena 

In  our  last  Annual  Report  we  carried  events  at  the  park  up  to 
March  1,  1920. 

During  the  first  four  days  of  March  fair  weather  and  moderate 
temperatures  gave  an  opportunity  to  clear  our  roads.  On  the  5th 
it  rained;  the  rain  turned  to  sleet  and  then  to  snow  and  the  wind 
rose.  By  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  storm  could  fairly  be  called 
a  blizzard  and  when  it  cleared  again  on  the  following  day,  the  roads 
were  buried  as  deeply  as  before  we  undertook  to  open  them,  and 
so  they  were  allowed  to  remain  during  the  rest  of  the  month. 

Spring  signs  followed  close  upon  the  advent  of  calendar  spring, 
and  winter  seemed  to  end  suddenly.  Song-sparrows  were  observed 
on  the  21st  and  on  the  23rd  the  evening  warble  of  the  russet- 
breasted,  worm-pulling,  squawker-thrush  (inappropriately  called 
the  "robin")  was  heard.  At  the  end  of  March  the  plateau  was  still 
deeply  covered  with  snow  and  for  that  reason  was  being  visited 
sparingly  by  the  migrant  birds  which  were,  however,  abundant  in 
the  almost  bare  lowlands  and  whose  chorus  could  be  heard  plainly 
from  the  cliffs. 

On  March  22,  1920,  electric  disturbances  interfered  with  tele- 
phone communication  during  the  afternoon,  and  when  our  meridian 
had  moved  out  of  the  glare  of  the  sun  the  "storm"  was  revealed  as 
a  display  of  auroral  light  of  considerable  interest.  From  the  peri- 
phery of  an  irregular  dark  area,  the  approximate  center  of  which 
was  about  five  degrees  south  of  the  zenith,  luminous  pencils 
streamed  earthward  forming  what  appeared  to  be  a  rude  truncated 
cone.  This  is  the  corona  type  of  aurora  polaris.  It  is  of  infrequent 
occurrence  in  this  latitude,  not  having  been  observed  here  since 
November  of  1882,  and  probably  does  not  differ  from  several  of 
the  more  usual  types  except  in  position,  the  area  from  which  the 
rays  appear  to  come  lying  sufficiently  near  the  zenith  to  permit 
the  observer  to  view  the  luminous  hollow  shaft  from  the  inside. 
The  waving  curtain  of  rays  emanating  from  the  northeastern  edge 
of  the  dark  central  area  swayed  overhead  at  this  station  very  much 
foreshortened;  in  fact,  so  much  so,  that  at  times  between  7.50  and 
8.30  the  rays  were  seen  "end-on"  for  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
seconds.  At  such  times  they  presented  that  twisted  and  knotted 
appearance  seen  in  certain  of  the  nebulae.  The  dark  central  area 
rotated  eastward  with  the  earth,  maintaining  its  position  relative 
to  the  observer  as  long  as  it  was  discernible,  which  would  seem,  to 
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indicate  that  whatever  the  connection  between  these  "storms"  and 
solar  phenomena,  the  disturbance  once  begun  continues  as  a  strictly 
terrestrial  phenomenon. 

In  April  the  winter's  snow  disappeared  and  by  the  30th  vegeta- 
tion was  about  as  far  advanced  as  usual  at  that  time. 

July  was  exceptionally  cool  and  wet. 

August  was  decidedly  autumnal  with  considerable  rain.  The 
creeks  became  dry  on  the  9th  (exceptionally  late),  were  kept  run- 
ning from  the  11th  to  the  25th  by  a  succession  of  storms,  and  were 
dry  again  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

September  was  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  killing  frosts.  A 
slight  frost  was  reported  on  the  20th  from  nearby  places,  but  the 
jewel- weed  in  low  places  and  the  Tropaeolum  in  the  garden,  the 
most  susceptible  of  all  our  plants  to  cold  weather,  were  untouched. 
The  foliage  began  to  ripen  in  September  but  was  unusually  green 
at  the  end  of  the  month  for  that  time  of  year. 

The  color  changes  of  the  foliage  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
characteristic  of  early  autumn  in  middle  latitudes,  is  always  inter- 
esting. The  belief  that  the  first  freezing  temperatures  of  the  season 
and  the  "turning"  of  the  leaves  stood  in  the  simple  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  is  now  known  to  be  erroneous.  Leaves  ripen ;  and  the 
ripening  processes  are  quite  analogous  to  those  by  which  fruits  are 
ripened.  As  an  expression  of  the  activity  of  vital  functions  they 
are  not  to  be  analyzed  into  anything  simpler  than  themselves. 
However,  the  complex  of  external  conditions  (of  which  tempera- 
ture is  the  most  obvious  element)  contains  all  the  stimuli  to  which 
'the  unfathomable  vital  principles  react ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  cold  weather  during  September  and  early  October  does  act  in 
the  manner  of  a  stimulus  hastening  the  change. 

This  was  well  brought  out  in  1920.  September  passed  without  a 
frost  and  October  was  remarkable  for  its  high  average  temperature 
and  absence  of  killing  frosts.  In  consequence,  the  foliage  ripened 
slowly ;  each  species,  almost  each  individual  tree,  taking  its  own 
time  to  initiate,  pass  through  and  complete  the  successive  phases 
to  full  ripeness.  The  woods  retained  the  dominant  green  of 
summer  much  longer  than  usual  with  patches  of  gold  and  scarlet 
appearing  here  and  there  and  losing  brilliance  as  neighboring  patches 
gained  it.  The  autumn  show  was  therefore  protracted  and  not  as 
spectacular  as  when  September  frosts  have  supplied  a  common 
signal  for  change  of  costume,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs,  hastening 
to  prepare  for  winter,  attain  their  greatest  splendor  at  about  the 
same  time. 

Winter  arrived  at  the  park  on  November  20,  1920.  For  several 
days  the  precipitation,  which  over  the  lowlands  east  of  the  escarp- 
ment continued  as  rain,  fell  as  snow  or  sleet  from  the  cliffs  west- 
ward at  elevations  of  more  than  700  feet  above  sea-level.  On 
Thanksgiving  Day  there  was  a  foot  of  snow  over  the  ground  and 
the  trees  were  heavily  laden.  At  the  end  of  November  the  appear- 
ance of  the  park  was  that  of  February  although  at  the  foot  of  the 
Indian  Ladder  road  one  might  go  down  and  still  find  it  November, 
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Geological  Notes 

Work  on  the  new  bridge  over  Outlet  Creek  at  the  entrance  to 
the  park  and  the  deepening  of  the  channel  for  the  water  have  illu- 
minated several  minor  geological  problems  of  local  interest.  Under 
three  feet  of  recent  stream  alluvium  (black  soil)  filling  the  inter- 
stices of  a  bed  of  irregular  stones,  a  bed  of  ferruginous  clayey  sand 
was  encountered  in  such  relation  to  the  bed  rock  that  it  is  evidently 
the  upper  portion  thereof  deprived  of  its  lime  content  by  the  action 
of  percolating  surface  waters.  It  is  therefore  inferred  that  the 
occasional  sand  areas  which  are  found  within  the  park  on  this 
formation  (the  New  Scotland  shales  and  interbedded  limestones) 
represent  areas  of  bed  rock  left  bare  at  the  close  of  glacial  time  and 
the  sand  itself  is  "geest"  or  decomposed  rock  from  which  the  rain 
has  removed  the  larger  part  of  the  clayey  material.  The  amount 
of  post-glacial  weathering  is  obviously  to  be  reckoned  in  feet  where 
this  weak  formation  is  not  protected  by  a  covering  of  till,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  glacial  scratches  are  seldom  found,  even  upon 
fresh  exposures  of  rock  among  the  New  Scotland  beds. 

The  park  is  indebted  to  the  State  Museum  for  a  plaster  of  Paris 
model  of  the  Helderberg  escarpment  which,  when  repaired  and 
repainted,  will  serve  as  an  interesting  educational  object  in  illustrat- 
ing the  geological  formation  of  the  park. 

Geological  Description 

On  February  25,  1921,  Mr.  John  H.  Cook,  Superintendent  of 
the  Park,  by  invitation  of  the  Director  of  the  State  Museum,  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  "John  Boyd  Thacher  Park:  A  Geological  Para- 
dise", in  the  regular  course  of  public  lectures  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  museum  in  the  State  Education  Building  at  Albany. 
Following  is  the  substance  of  his  lecture : 

To  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  Dutch  settlement  of  Beaverswyck,  now  the 
City  of  Albany,  the  faint  blue  of  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Allegheny 
plateau,  some  fifteen  miles  to  the  west,  was  visible  on  clear  days;  hence  it 
was  called  Helle  Berg  or  Clear  Mountain,  and  we  know  it  to-day  under  the 
corrupt  name  of  the  "Helderberg".  Those  who  ventured  there  found  them- 
selves confronted  by  a  formidable  cliff  of  limestone  which  they  could  sur- 
mount easily  only  at  a  few  widely  separated  points.  Above  this  cliff  the  bed- 
rock was  everywhere  in  evidence,  rising  in  successive  terraces  which  retreated 
southward  to  a  summit  level  stretching  away  to  the  base  of  the  Catskills. 
The  elevated  lookout  points  afforded  wide  views,  over  the  forests  of  the  adja- 
cent lowlands,  to  the  Adirondacks  and  Berkshires ;  the  scenery  was  wild  and 
very  beautiful ;  the  country  rugged  and  full  of  adventure  for  those  who  vis- 
ited it.  But  these  men  were  hunters  and  traders  and,  later,  farmers ;  their 
business  was  to  explore,  clear  and  settle  the  land.  Probably  no  one  of  them 
suspected  that  in  these  rocks,  the  uplifted  floors  of  ancient  oceans,  certain 
important  pages  of  the  earth's  history  are  written  so  plainly  that  their  mean- 
ing cannot  be  misunderstood. 

First  come  the  pioneers  of  geology,  obscure  men  affected  with  a  curious 
mania  for  collecting  fossils  and  mineral  specimens  —  victims  of  a  spiritual 
impulse  which  they  do  not  comprehend  —  accounted  queer  by  their  neighbors. 
Later  come  other  men  —  men  interested  in  the  vestiges  of  life  and  the  evi- 
dence of  the  operation  of  known  processes  in  what  is,  for  them,  a  vast  unex- 
plored region  of  time  called  "the  prehistoric" — Lyell,  Agassiz,  Dana  and  a 
host  of  others,  observing,  comparing,  interpreting  and  in  broad  outline  com- 
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prehcnding,  until  the  prehistoric  and  the  historic  begin  to  appear  as  artificially 
separated  terms  in  a  single  continuous  series.  So  thoroughly  has  this  idea 
fixed  itself  in  the  thought-world  in  which  we  live  that  it  is  not  easy  to  recon- 
struct that  earlier  world  in  which  it  had  no  place  and  re-live  the  effort  by 
which  it  was  gained.  Geology  as  a  science  did  not  begin  in  America,  but 
American  geology  began  here  in  the  Helderberg  hills,  and  here  has  been  car- 
ried on  much  of  the  work  of  unraveling  the  complicated  history  of  our  con- 
tinent and  so,  in  part,  of  our  planet  and  its  inhabitants  and  the  evolution 
thereof.  The  result  of  the  labors  of  these  men  and  of  the  hundreds  who 
picked  up  the  first- found  clues  and  traced  out  the  detailed  confirmation,  has 
been  to  put  us  of  to-day  in  possession  of  a  conception  of  the  drama  of  life 
with  its  shifting  inorganic  scenery  which  was  beyond  the  reach  of  earlier 
generations. 

In  1914  Mrs.  John  Boyd  Thacher,  of  the  City  of  Albany,  gave  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  the  most 
picturesque  part  of  this  historic  region,  extending  along  the  top  of  the  main 
cliff  for  nearly  three  miles  and  including  the  famous  Indian  Ladder  embay- 
ment.  The  Legislature  accepted  the  gift  and  set  aside  the  ground  for  a  public 
park  and  natural  scenic  reservation,  placing  it  in  the  custody  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  The  designation  of  this  Society  is 
peculiarly  appropriate,  for  the  park  is  both  scenic  and  historic,  though  the 
emphasis  should  be  on  its  value  as  a  historic  monument.  Every  year  thou- 
sands of  persons  visit  the  region ;  they  find  an  interest  in  scrambling  over  the 
steep  trails,  exploring  the  caverns  or  merely  watching  the  panorama  visible 
from  the  cliffs. 

The  sense-world  of  to-day  is  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  the  original 
settlers  who  leased  their  acres  of  shallow  soil  from  the  patroon  a  century  ago; 
a  few  cities  and  hamlets  dot  the  plain,  a  few  railroads  cross  it  and  the  forest 
cover  is  reduced  to  patches  of  second-growth — otherwise  it  is  about  the  same. 
Yet  how  different  is  the  thought-world  through  which  we  see  it  all,  this  intan- 
gible world  which  is  a  far  more  vivid  reality  than  the  rocks  and  the  fossils, 
and  from  contact  with  which  we  cannot  escape.  Even  the  newspapers  and 
the  popular  magazines  are  saturated  with  it.  And  though  this  "mental  atmo- 
sphere", this  "way  of  looking  at  things"  which  we  accept  so  readily,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  consideration  of  just  such  facts  as  the  Helderberg  presents,  few 
persons  evince  any  desire  to  re-examine  the  original  evidence. 

There  are  a  number  of  minor  geological  problems  which  hold  some  interest 
for  the  casual  visitor.  The  drainage  across  the  limestones  is  largely  under 
ground  and  caves  have  been  developed  by  solution.  These  subsurface  chan- 
nels have  a  limited  capacity  and  when  it  has  rained  long  enough  and  hard 
enough  they  are  filled  and  the  excess  water  finds  its  way  to  the  cliff  along  the 
surface.  Thus  a  waterfall  of  respectable  proportions  may  develop  within  a 
few  hours  where  ordinarily  there  is  hardly  more  than  a  trickle  to  be  found. 
The  erosion  of  the  main  cliff  also  frequently  attracts  attention.  The  less 
resistent  beds  at  the  base  weather  out  more  rapidly  than  the  massive  beds  at 
the  top,  thereby  depriving  the  edge  of  the  latter  of  the  support  necessary  to 
hold  it  in  place.    Rockfalls  of  considerable  size  sometimes  result. 

The  origin  of  the  Helderberg  as  a  feature  of  the  landscape  and  topography 
is  not  difficult  to  comprehend  if  we  can  transcend  the  time-values  which  we 
spontaneously  create  on  the  basis  of  our  personal  experience,  and  if  we  can 
broaden  our  perception  to  fit  the  comparatively  large  scale  of  operations  pre- 
sented. About  the  coast  of  a  very  ancient  land  area,  of  which  the  present 
Adirondack  region  is  a  worn-down  remnant,  the  Helderberg  strata  were  laid 
down  on  the  ocean  floor  as  sediments.  They  were  deposited  upon  several 
thousand  feet  of  sand  and  mud  already  laid  down,  and  because  the  sea  floor 
was  on  the  whole  steadily  sinking,  more  thousands  of  feet  of  sediment  accu- 
mulated above  them.  We  may  regard  them  (quite  arbitrarily,  of  course)  as 
a  sort  of  middle  term  in  this  deep  series  of  layered  deposits,  the  stratified 
arrangement  and  organic  contents  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  their 
subsequent  consolidation  into  bedrock.  Eventually  a  reverse  motion  set  in 
whereby  these  sediments  were  pushed  above  the  ocean  waters,  the  northern 
part  lifting  more  rapidly  than  the  southern.   This  resulted  in  giving  the  strata 
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a  tilt  to  the  southward,  but  otherwise  left  them  almost  undisturbed,  except,  of 
course,  that  they  now  stood  in  part  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  must 
have  followed  a  long  period  during  which  the  land  mass  was  relatively  stable, 
for  it  was  worn  down  by  the  processes  of  erosion  to  a  crude  plain  but  little 
above  the  reach  of  the  tide. 

The  plain  so  worked  out  cut  across  the  tilted  strata  and  beveled  them  off 
so  that  the  exposures  of  all  the  formations  involved  were  made  on  the  plain  at 
approximately  the  same  level,  with  the  most  recent  strata  at  the  south  and 
the  most  ancient  at  the  north.  One  comparatively  large  area,  probably  favored 
by  its  position  with  regard  to  drainage,  escaped  being  reduced  to  the  general 
level  of  the  plain,  and  to-day  it  forms  the  Catskills.  Again  the  land  was 
uplifted  to  practically  the  elevation  which  it  now  has  and  straightway  erosion 
began  its  reduction  to  the  new  sea  level.  This  cycle  has  not  proceeded  far 
enough  to  destroy  the  old  plain  beyond  recognition,  though  its  surface  is  no 
longer  continuous,  being  deeply  dissected  by  valleys.  The  most  notable  of 
these  constitutes  the  low  land  between  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Helderberg 
escarpment,  which  is  especially  deep  and  wide  from  Schenectady  eastward  to 
the  Hudson  river. 

Geology  has  two  main  problems  before  it:  they  may  be  called  the  inorganic 
and  organic,  the  evolution  of  forms  which  we  recognize  as  products  of  "life". 
The  origin  of  a  cliff  is  interesting  but  more  so  is  that  of  the  man  who  stands 
upon  it.  Both  are  products  of  the  same  primitive  nebula  and  each  is  legiti- 
mately a  problem  for  the  geologist.  With  a  great  faith  in  the  constancy  of 
operation  and  the  invariability  of  the  laws  followed  by  that  energy  which 
underlies  (or  perhaps  which  is)  what  we  call  matter  we  have  gone  ahead 
confidently  and  have  accomplished  much.  But  our  successes  have  been 
largely  in  the  field  of  the  inorganic,  and  with  the  organic  we  have  not  done 
so  well.  With  attention  fixed  upon  the  mastery  of  the  mechanical  we  have 
been  too  ready  to  accept  a  similar  explanation  for  the  phenomena  of  life. 
For  a  long  time  we  were  hardly  critical  of  Darwin's  hypothesis,  inadequate 
as  it  is,  and  even  to-day  we  seem  reluctant  to  think  of  life  as  anything  other 
than  a  by-product  of  chemical  action  or  electro-dynamics,  or  in  some  way  a 
summation  or  integration  of  energies  resident  in  matter.  And  yet  living 
things  present  a  real  problem  which  cannot  be  solved  in  terms  of  inorganic 
activities ;  in  life  we  have  all  of  these  operative,  but  there  is  something  more. 
If  there  is  one  characteristic  which  separates  the  living  from  the  non-living- 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  dynamism  underlying  the  phenomena  of 
organic  evolution  refuses  to  be  bound  down  to  the  regular,  unvarying 
sequences  which  we  call  laws  and  by  which  the  inorganic,  we  are  convinced, 
is  bound  and  limited.  Life  is  always_  doing  the  unexpected,  the  unpredictable. 
Who  could  have  predicted  on  a  basis  of  mechanics  (whatever  vague,  subtle 
or  evasive  meaning  he  might  attach  to  the  word)  that  these  early  Devonian 
worms  or  some  of  their  fellow  inhabitants  of  the  paleozoic  seas,  would  one 
day  give  rise  to  a  descendant  capable  of  worrying  over  the  problems  of  where 
he  came  from,  what  he  is  supposed  to  be  doing  here,  and  what  is  his  destiny? 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  during  the  present  century  scientists  will  see  that  we 
have  here  a  real  problem  with  its  own  factors  to  be  taken  into  account.  Then 
only  can  we  make  intelligent  progress  toward  its  solution. 


Following  is  a  statement  of  State  moneys  received  and  disbursed 
on  account  of  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park  during  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1920: 


Financial  Statement  of  State  Funds 


Chapter  151,  Laws  of  1918,  Part  3 


Debit 


Appropriation 


$1,000  00 


Credit 


Disbursements  before  reported 

3.  Fred  C.  Schaible,  paint   

Lapsed   


$951  90 
40  80 
7  30 


1,000  00 


John  Boyd  Thacher  Park 
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Chapter  177,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  1 


Debit 

Appropriation   $3,250  00 

Ten  per  cent  of  superintendent's  salary   100  00 


$3,350  00 

Credit 

General  disbursements  before  reported   $733  56 

25.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc   67  46 

26.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent  for  December   10  00 

27.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  sundries   29  10 

28.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent  for  January   10  00 

29.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc   24  25 

30.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent  for  February   10  00 

31.  E.  G.  Cranncll,  coal    21  60 

32.  E.  H.  Hall,  travel    8  54 

33.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  telephone,  etc   27  25 

34.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent  for  March   10  00 

35.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc   31  28 

36.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent  for  April   10  00 

37.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc   109  36 

38.  William  J.  Smith,  ranger    17  06 

39.  Thomas  Taylor,  labor    50  05 

40.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent  for  May   10  00 

41.  John  H.  Cook,  travel    9  71 

42.  Albertus  Hallenbeck,  horse  hire    30  00 

43.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing   9  22 

44.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing   2  10 

45.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc   140  31 

46.  William  J.  Smith,  ranger    66  37 

47.  Thomas  Taylor,  labor    54  25 

48.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent  for  June   10  00 

49.  E.  H.  Hall,  travel    18  53 

50.  Albertus  Hallenbeck,  horse  hire    30  00 


$1,550  00 

(Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer.) 

Before  reported   $741  65 

J.  H.  Cook,  Superintendent,  December,  1919, 

to  June,  1920    641  68 

A.  Hallenbeck,  foreman,  ditto    408  34 

Lapsed   8  33 

  1,800  00 

  3,350  00 

Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  1 


Debit 

Appropriation    $4,100  00 

Credit 

1.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc   $146  73 

2.  David  B.  Cook,  labor    41  30 

3.  William  J.  Smith,  ranger    69  75 

4.  Thomas  Taylor,  labor    58  10 

5.  Albany  Hardware  &  Iron  Co.,  hardware   12  31 

6.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent  for  July   10  00 

7.  E.  G.  Cranncll,  lumber    113  85 

8.  Albertus  Hallenbeck,  horse  hire    17  50 

9.  R.  B.  Wing  &  Sons,  dynamite   25  00 

10.  David  B.  Cook,  labor    74  35 
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11.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc   $206  17 

12.  William  J.  Smith,  ranger    67  10 

13.  Thomas  Taylor,  labor    80  15 

14.  Albany  Hardware  &  Iron  Co.,  hardware   4  67 

15.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent  for  August   10  00 

16.  E.  G.  Crannell,  sand,  etc   96  21 

17.  Arthur  Dorsett,  cartage    86  73 

IS.  Albertus  Hallenbeck,  horse  rake    15  00 

19.  Albertus  Hallenbeck,  horse  hire    12  50 

20.  Owen  S.  Jones,  lumber    160  00 

21.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  envelopes   5  75 

22.  M.  G.  Stoneman  &  Son,  flag   10  00 

23.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc   193  52 

24.  William  J.  Smith,  ranger    18  00 

25.  Thomas  Taylor,  labor    63  87 

26.  Fred  Baker,  cartage,  etc   29  37 

27.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent  for  September   10  00 

28.  E.  G.  Crannell,  sand,  etc   28  26 

29.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc   27  27 

30.  Thomas  Taylor,  labor    25  20 

31.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent  for  October   10  00 

32.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent  for  November   10  00 

33.  Henry  Klees,  kerosene,   etc   11  50 


$1,750  16 

(Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer.) 

J.  H.  Cook,  superintendent,  July-November, 

1920    $500  00 

A.  Hallenbeck,  foreman,  September-Novem- 
ber, 1920    375  00 

  875  00 


$2,625  16 


Balance  with  State  Treasurer  December  31,  1920   $1,474  84 


General  Account 
Debit 

Ora  Caswell,  for  refreshment  privilege,  1920   $205  00 

Credit 

Paid  State  Treasurer  May  18,  1920   $77  50 

Paid  State  Treasurer  July  23,  1920    38  75 

Paid  State  Treasurer  September  8,  1920   38  75 

  205  00 


GIFT  OF  VALUABLE  DOCUMENTS 

Land  Purchased  near  Albany  in  1630 

In  January,  1921,  Mrs.  John  Boyd  Thacher  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
a  Trustee  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society,  gave  to  the  State  Museum  an  original  document  of  rare 
value,  being  the  Dutch  manuscript  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
land  from  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany  in  the  year  1630. 
It  is  the  oldest  official  instrument  isstied  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  the  Director-General  and  Council  of  New  Netherlands  known 
to  exist.  It  is  a  contract  of  sale  by  the  Indians  to  Kiliaen  Van  Rens- 
selaer of  land  lying  north  and  south  of  old  Fort  Orange  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Hudson  river  and  of  some  land  on  the  east  side. 


Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer  Purchase 
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There  are  two  documents  relating  to  this  purchase,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  "contract"  and  one  the  "deed".  The  document  which 
Mrs.  Thacher  has  given  to  the  museum  is  the  longer  and  more 
informing  of  the  two,  namely,  the  "contract".  There  is  an  inter- 
esting historical  sketch  of  the  document  in  the  Brooklyn  Standard- 
Union  of  January  30,  1921,  by  whose  courtesy  we  reproduce  the 
following  new  translation : 

Contract  of  sale  of  land  along  the  Hudson  River  from 
the  Mohican  Indians  to  Kiliaen  van  Rensselaer, 
August  6,  1630. 

Whereas  Bastiaen  Janssen  Crol,  Commissary  at  Fort  Orange,  stated  here  at 
the  Manhatas  to  the  Honorable  Council  of  this  place,  that  the  land  situated 
near  the  aforesaid  fort  could  not  be  bought  this  present  year  from  the  owners 
thereof  and  that,  even  though  it  were  acquired  afterwards,  it  would  be  under- 
stood by  the  Virginians  to  be  sold  only  for  so  long  as  he,  Crol,  should  con- 
tinue to  reside  at  the  fort;  and  whereas  likewise,  when  Wolffert  Gerritsz, 
having  orders  from  his  Hon.  Masters  to  inform  their  Honors  of  the  situation 
there,  expressly  inquired  of  him,  Crol,  what  and  what  sort  of  information  he 
should  send  to  their  Honors  aforesaid,  he,  Crol,  did  thereupon  reply  that 
there  was  this  year  no  chance  or  means  of  acquiring  any  land,  repeating  the 
same  several  times,  according  to  the  deposition  thereof  made  by  the  aforesaid 
Wolffert  Gerritsz,  it  happened  afterwards  that  Gillis  Hosset,  having  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1630,*  in  sailing  up  the  river,  come  to  the  place  where  Jan  Jansz 
Meyns  was  camping  with  his  men  to  cut  round  timber  for  the  new  ship,  there 
also  came  by  chance  to  this  spot  Kotiamak,  Nawanemitt,  Abantzenee, 
Sagiskwa  and  Kanamoak,  owners  and  proprietors  of  their  respective  parcels 
of  land  extending  up  the  river,  south  and  north  of  said  fort,  to  a  little  south 
of  Moeneminne's  Castle,  belonging  jointly  and  collectively  to  the  owners 
aforesaid,  together  with  the  land  called  Semesseeck,  situated  on  the  east 
shore,  from  opposite  Castle  Island  to  the  aforesaid  fort,  belonging  to  the 
said  Nawanemit  in  particular;  also  from  Petanock,  the  Mill  Kill,  northward 
to  Negagonse,  extending  fully  about  three  (Dutch)  miles;  and  the  aforesaid 
Gillis  Hosset,  having  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  owners  of  the  afore- 
said land  to  sell,  cede  and  surrender  the  said  respective  parcels  of  land,  the 
same  persons  declared  in  presence  of  and  before  Jan  Jansz  Meyns,  Wolffert 
Gerritsz  and  Jan  Tyssen,  trumpeter,  that  they  were  satisfied  to  sell,  transfer, 
cede  and  surrender  the  said  respective  parcels  of  land,  as  thev  thereafter,  on 
the  sixth  of  August  following,  before  us,  the  Director  and  Council  of  New 
Netherland,  residing  on  the  island  Manhats  and  Fort  Amsterdam,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  High  Mightinesses,  the  Lords  States  General  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  and  the  Chartered  West  India  Company,  Chamber  of 
Amsterdam,  voluntarily  and  deliberately  did,  for  and  in  consideration  of 
certain  quantities  of  merchandise,  the  receipt  whereof  into  their  hands  and 
power  they  acknowledged  before  the  execution  of  these  presents,  and  as  they 
hereby,  by  virtue  and  title  of  sale,  do  transfer,  cede  and  convey  the  same  to 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hon.  Kiliaen  van  Rensselaer,  being  absent  and  for 
whom  we,  ex  officio,  accept  the  same  with  nroper  stipulations,  namely,  the 
respective  parcels  of  land  hereinbefore  specified,  with  the  forests,  appurten- 
ances and  dependencies  thereof,  together  with  all  the  right,  title  and  interest 
therein  belonging  jointly  and  severally  to  the  grantors  aforesaid,  who  hereby 
constitute  and  substitute  the  above  mentioned  Hon.  Mr.  Rensselaer  in  their 
stead,  state,  right,  real  and  actual  possession  thereof,  at  the  same  time  giving 
him  full,  absolute  and  irrevocable  power,  authority  and  special  order,  tanquam 

*In  the  record  of  this  contract,  in  Dutch  Patents  GG,  page  4,  this  date  is 
given  by  mistake  as  the  27th  of  July,  1631.  Partly  owing  to  this  mistake  his- 
torians have  mentioned  the  present  purchase  as  made  subsequent  to  that  for 
land  between  Becren  Island  and  Smacks  Island,  of  May.  1631.  whereas  in 
reality  it  was  the  first  purchase  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Orange.  See 
Van  Rensselaer  Bowier  MSS.,  page  166-168,  181,  182. 
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actor  et  procurator  in  rem  suam  et  propriam,  to  enter  upon  the  said  land,  the 
same  to  be  possessed  in  peace,  cultivated,  occupied  and  used  by  the  aforesaid 
Mr.  Rensselaer,  or  those  who  may  hereafter  acquire  his  right ;  also  to  do  and 
act  therewith  and  dispose  thereof  as  his  Honor  or  others  would  do,  or  be 
allowed  to  do,  with  their  own  property  and  by  lawful  title  acquired  lands  and 
domains,  without  any  part,  right,  interest,  or  authority  in  the  least,  whether 
of  ownership,  command  or  jurisdiction,  being  kept,  reserved,  or  retained  by 
the  grantors  aforesaid,  who  on  the  contrary  in  his  behalf,  as  before  stated, 
ad  infinitum  desist  therefrom  and  surrender,  relinquish  and  renounce  the 
same  by  these  presents.  Promising  further,  not  only  forever  to  hold  firm, 
binding  and  irrevocable  and  to  carry  out  and  fulfil  this  their  transfer,  and 
all  that  may  be  done  by  virtue  thereof,  but  also  to  guard  against  eviction  from 
the  aforesaid  land,  obligans  et  renuncians  et  a  bona  fide.  In  witness  whereof 
these  presents  are  confirmed  by  our  usual  signatures  and  the  ordinary  seal 
suspended  below.*  Done  on  the  aforesaid  island  of  Manahatas  and  at  Fort 
Amsterdam,  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

PETER  MINUIT,  D(irector) 
PIETER  BYLVELTT 
JAN  LAMPO,  Schout 
REYNER  HARMENSEN 
JAN  JANSZ  MEYNS 

French  Revolution  Collection 

In  February,  1921,  Mrs.  Thacher  also  gave  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  Mr.  Thacher's  collection  of  autographs  and  books  relating 
to  the  French  Revolution.  The  collection,  which  is  unusually  com- 
plete and.  valuable,  was  given  under  the  same  conditions  as  an  earlier 
gift  of  incunabula  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  comprises  about 
1600  manuscript  pieces  (autographs),  accompanied  by  a  printed 
list  and  a  card  catalogue  of  1490  volumes,  91  pamphlets,  135 
unbound  numbers  of  periodicals,  7  maps  and  plans,  20  prints,  2 
broadsides,  and  2  etchings,  some  of  them  unique  and  exceedingly 
rare. 

FREEMAN  FARM 

Proposed  State  Reservation 

On  February  28,  1921,  Hon.  Frederick  W.  Kavanaugh  introduced 
in  the  Senate  a  bill  (Int.  No.  686)  "to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
and  preservation  of  the  historic  tract  or  parcel  known  as  Freeman 
Farm,  on  the  Saratoga  battlefield,  situate  in  the  town  of  Stillwater, 
in  the  county  of  Saratoga,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor." 
On  March  1,  Hon.  C.  C.  Smith  introduced  the  corresponding  bill 
in  the  Assembly  (Int.  No.  1009).  The  area  proposed  to  be  acquired 
is  193jH$  acres.  The  bill  puts  the  property  in  the  care  of  the 
New  York  State  Historical  Association  and  appropriates  $11,000 
for  the  purchase.  If  the  commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  cannot 
agree  with  the  owners  upon  the  purchase  price,  they  are  authorized 
by  the  bill  to  acquire  the  property  by  condemnation  proceedings. f 

*  The  seal  of  New  Netherland  is  lacking. 

t  The  bills  remained  in  the  committees  on  Finance  and  Ways  and  Means 
respectively. 
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STATE  FOREST  PRESERVE 

Area  Increased  in  1920 

In  our  Annual  Report  for  1919,  we  gave  a  table  showing  the  area 
of  the  New  York  State  Forest  Preserve  at  annual  intervals  from 
its  creation  in  1885  down  to  and  including  January  1,  1919.  In  our 
last  Report  we  gave  the  figures  showing  the  area  January  1,  1920, 
to  have  been  1,886,551  acres.  On  January  1,  1921,  the  total  area 
was  1,936,492  acres,  as  follows: 

Adirondack  Preserve  Acres 

Area  January  1,  1920   1,767,778.30 

Additions : 

Acquisitions    75,019.58 

Corrections  per  surveys,  etc   3,131.38 

  78,150.96 

Losses : 

Court  decisions   22,892.85 

*Reclassification   7,201.87 

Corrections  per  surveys,  etc   5,867.55 

  35,962.27 

Net  gain   42,188.69 


1,809,966.99 


Catskill  Preserve 

Area  January  1,  1920   118,772.51 

Additions:   Acquisitions    7,907.94 

Losses:  Court  decisions    155.15 

Net  gain   7,752.79 

126,525.30 

Summary 

Adirondack  Preserve    1,809,966.99 

Catskill  Preserve   126,525.30 

Total   1,936,492.29 


Among  the  acquisitions  decided  upon  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Land  Office  in  December,  1920,  is  Whiteface  Mountain,  one  of 
the  finest  peaks  in  the  Adirondacks.  Nearly  4,500  acres  of  land, 
including  the  sharp  pointed  summit,  on  much  of  which  the  original 
spruce  forest  remains,  is  included  in  the  purchase.  This  forest  was 
threatened  by  lumbering  operations  which  were  begun  two  years 
ago  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain.  The  fire  hazard  due  to  the 
"slash"  from  cutting  and  the  threat  to  the  scenic  features  of  the 
mountain  caused  the  Conservation  Commission  to  begin  negotiations 
for  early  purchase.  This  acquisition  will  prevent  further  lumber- 
ing and  insure  the  preservation  of  the  forests  on  the  mountain.  The 


*  This  State  land  was  not  acquired  for  the  forest  preserve.  It  is  held  for 
other  purposes.    (Loan  Mortgage  Land.) 
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Verplanck  Colvin 


area  will  be  thrown  open,  like  other  parts  of  the  Forest  Preserve,  to 
the  people  for  public  recreation  purposes. 

Whiteface  is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  Adirondacks, 
its  4,868  feet  being  exceeded  only  by  Marcy,  Mclntyre,  and  a  few 
others.  It  is  so  isolated  that  the  view  is  wider  and  more  impressive 
than  from  some  higher  summits,  particularly  toward  the  south,  over 
Lake  Placid,  and  toward  Marcy,  or  eastward,  toward  the  Sentinel 
range.  It  is  climbed  by  thousands  of  summer  visitors  in  the  Lake 
Placid  region,  over  the  trail  from  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  or  from 
Wilmington.  The  long  bare  slides  where  the  earth  has  slipped  off 
the  anorthosite  rock  of  which  the  mountain  is  solidly  composed  are 
a  notable  feature  of  this  mountain. 

The  north  half  of  the  mountain  was  owned  by  the  J.  &  J.  Rogers 
Company  of  New  York  and  the  south  half  by  Mr.  Calvin  Pardee 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Another  interesting  tract  acquired  in  1920  was  the  gore  around 
Lake  Colden,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Marcy.  It  will  form  part  of 
the  area  which  it  is  proposed  to  designate  locally  as  Victory  Moun- 
tain Park,  including  Mount  Marcy,  which  is  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  State. 

Death  of  Verplanck  Colvin 

The  death  of  Verplanck  Colvin  in  Troy  on  Friday,  May  28,  1920, 
removed  a  figure  prominently  identified  with  the  history  of  Adiron- 
dack exploration.  He  was  born  in  Albany  January  4,  1847,  the  son 
of  Andrew  J.  and  Margaret  Crane  Ailing  Colvin.  He  studied 
geology,  geodesy  and  topography  and  in  1865  began  the  exploration 
of  the  Adirondack  wilderness  at  his  own  expense.  Although  much 
had  been  learned  about  the  Adirondacks  through  the  Geological 
Survey  of  1836-1842  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Ebenezer  Em- 
mons, the  region  was  still  practically  terra  incognita,  and  many 
cardinal  facts  such  as  the  height  of  Mount  Marcy  remained  un- 
known. Mr.  Colvin  was  the  first  to  ascertain  the  exact  height  of 
Mount  Marcy,  the  highest  mountain  of  the  State,  and  he  determined 
the  latitude,  longitude  and  elevation  of  the  chief  mountains  of 
Northern  New  York.  In  1869  he  discovered  and  in  1872  deter- 
mined the  position  and  elevation  of  the  highest  lake-source  of  the 
Hudson  river  near  the  Marcy  summit  which  he  named  Lake  Tear- 
of-the-Cloud.  In  our  Annual  Report  for  1913,  at  pages  231-239, 
we  have  mentioned  Mr.  Colvin's  surveys  and  his  early  advocacy  of 
a  State  park  in  the  Adirondacks.  In  1905  he  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  State  land  survey.  At  one  time  he  lec- 
tured on  engineering  and  surveying  at  Hamilton  College.  In  1869 
he  made  a  topographical  and  geological  survey  of  the  Helderberg 
mountains.  He  wrote  more  than  thirty  volumes  on  scientific  mat- 
ters. By  his  will,  Mr.  Colvin  left  his  house  in  Western  avenue, 
Albany,  for  "an  institution  for  instruction  in  all  branches  of  useful 
knowledge." 


Plate  7 


Andrew  H.  Green's  Grave,  Worcester,  Mass. 


See  page  55 


Fort  Brewerton 
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FORT  BREWERTON 
Thomas  W.  Meachem  Legacy 

Fort  Brewerton  State  Reservation  is  an  acre  of  land  in  the  town 
of  Hastings,  Oswego  county,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oneida  river, 
near  the  foot  of  the  lake,  directly  opposite  the  village  of  Brewerton, 
which  latter  is  in  Onondaga  county.  Upon  it  are  the  earthworks 
and  moat  of  an  eight-pointed  fort  built  in  1755  during  the  French 
and  Indian  war  for  the  protection  of  the  important  route  of  com- 
munication with  the  Great  Lakes  by  way  of  the  Mohawk  river, 
Oneida  lake  and  river  and  Oswego  river  to  Lake  Ontario.  Sketches 
of  the  history  of  this  interesting  landmark,  with  maps  and  pictures, 
will  be  found  in  our  Annual  Reports  for  1903,  1905  and  1914.  The 
property  was  acquired  by  the  State  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  pursuant  to 
chapter  653  of  the  laws  of  1904. 

Since  the  property  came  into  possession  of  the  State  and  the  cus- 
tody of  this  Society  we  have  repeatedly  asked  the  Legislature  for 
a  small  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  the  earth- 
works, fencing  the  ground  and  erecting  a  suitable  sign  to  indicate 
the  State's  ownership  and  the  history  of  the  place,  but  no  funds 
have  been  supplied.  Our  request  for  $1500  for  this  purpose  is  now 
pending  before  the  present  Legislature*  We  earnestly  hope  that 
the  State  will  make  provision  for  this  purpose,  as  we  believe  that 
the  proper  care  of  this  landmark  would  increase  local  pride  and 
patriotism,  which  are  civic  qualities  to  be  encouraged  by  every 
proper  means.  Our  requests  are  of  the  most  elemental  nature.  We 
ask  for  no  permanent  employment  of  personal  services. 

We  record  with  gratitude  the  generous  remembrance  of  the  needs 
of  the  property  by  the  late  Thomas  W.  Meachem,  formerly  mem- 
ber of  our  Fort  Brewerton  Committee,  who,  as  mentioned  on  page 
22,  by  will  left  the  sum  of  $1500  for  the  improvement  of  the  reser- 
vation. This  sum,  which  might  have  been  sufficient  for  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  fence  and  the  restoration  of  the  earthworks  before 
the  World  War,  is  inadequate  now  to  do  the  work  in  the  thorough 
and  permanent  manner  in  which  it  should  be  done  in  order  to  avoid 
subsequent  expense  for  maintenance  and  repairs ;  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  State  might  make  an  appropriation  equal  to  the  amount  of 
this  gift  so  that  the  improvement  could  be  done  properly. 

Our  local  committee  in  charge  of  Fort  Brewerton  is  composed  of 
Messrs.  Thomas  P.  Kingsford  and  Frederick  A.  Emerick  of 
Oswego. 

BATTLE  ISLAND  PARK 

Location  and  Description 

Battle  Island  Park  comprises  about  225  acres  of  land  lying  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oswego  river  and  a  small  island  in  the  river, 
in  the  town  of  Granby,  Oswego  county,  two  miles  northwest  of  the 
city  of  Fulton  and  seven  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Oswego.  It 


*  No  appropriation  was  made  for  Fort  Brewerton. 
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was  given  to  the  State  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Emerick  of  Oswego 
and  was  accepted  by  chapter  308  of  the  laws  of  1916.  At  first  the 
park  comprised  about  200  acres.  During  the  year  1919  Mr.  Emer- 
ick, under  the  terms  of  the  deed,  added  about  twenty-five  acres, 
making  the  total  area  now  about  225  acres.  It  is  by  law  in  the 
custody  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society. 
It  may  be  reached  from  either  Syracuse  or  Oswego  by  trolley  cars 
which  run  through  Fulton  and  over  the  State  highway  passing  the 
park;  or  by  the  same  cars  from  Fulton,  which  latter  city  can  be 
reached  by  three  different  railroad  lines. 

In  our  former  Reports,  particularly  that  for  1916,  we  have  given 
the  history  of  this  interesting  property.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
readers  who  may  not  have  our  previous  statements  at  hand,  it  may 
be  recalled  that  the  Oswego  river,  Oneida  river,  Oneida  lake  and 
the  Mohawk  river,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  a  thorough- 
fare for  human  traffic  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson 
valley  —  first  for  Indians,  then  for  the  French,  Dutch  and  English, 
and  later  for  Americans.  Because  of  its  advantages,  jealousies  and 
wars  arose  over  its  possession,  and  in  colonial  days  forts,  large  and 
small,  were  erected  for  its  protection  at  the  sites  of  Oswego,  Oswego 
Falls  (now  included  in  the  city  of  Fulton),  Fort  Brewerton,  Fort 
Stanwix,  etc.  In  the  navigation  of  the  Oswego,  the  bend  at  Battle 
Island  Park  made  a  convenient  resting  place  before  or  after  the 
portage  around  the  falls  a  couple  of  miles  up-stream. 

The  particular  incident  which  gave  Battle  Island  its  name  was 
the  battle  fought  on  July  3,  1756,  between  colonial  troops  led  by 
Capt.  John  Bradstreet  and  a  party  of  700  French  and  Indians,  in 
which  the  colonials  won  the  victory  after  losing  twenty  men  killed 
and  twenty-four  wounded.  The  enemy,  who  were  in  superior  num- 
bers, were  reported  to  have  lost  over  100  killed.  An  account  of 
this  battle,  which  took  place  partly  on  the  island  and  partly  on  the 
mainland,  is  given  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1916.  But  it  was 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  recreational  value  of  the  site  that  it  was 
given  to  the  State  by  Mr.  Emerick.  On  account  of  its  naturally 
eligible  situation,  its  picturesque  location  on  the  river,  its  acces- 
sibility with  sufficient  remoteness  from  the  city  to  afford  a  distinct 
change  of  scene  and  environment,  it  has  long  been  a  favorite  resort 
for  picnickers  and  campers,  even  while  in  private  ownership. 

Battle  Island  Park  has  about  three-fifths  of  a  mile  of  shore  line 
along  the  stream,  where  it  has  a  generally  northward  course,  but,  as 
before  stated,  lies  at  a  point  where  the  river  makes  a  sharp  bend. 
As  we  have  mentioned  in  previous  Reports,  this  situation  gave  it 
strategic  value  as  a  point  of  vantage  for  the  voyageurs  of  colonial 
times.  The  river,  which  here  has  a  mean  elevation  of  308.5  above 
sea  level,  has  a  moderate  current,  making  boating  practicable  and 
agreeable ;  but  at  the  lower  end  of  the  park  the  descent  is  sufficient 
to  have  made  it  practicable  to  erect  a  dam  across  the  stream  many 
years  ago  for  milling  purposes ;  and  there  was  once  a  starch  mill 
on  the  island.  The  park  has  a  diversified  topography,  at  places 
lying  about  seventy  feet  above  the  river.   Battle  Island,  from  which 
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the  park  takes  its  name,  contains  only  about  an  acre  of  land  and  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  only  about  100  feet  wide. 

In  his  deed  of  gift  of  the  park  Mr.  Emerick  gave  it  as  a  play- 
ground and  for  general  recreation  and  in  his  effort  to  put  the  ground 
in  condition  for  golf,  etc.,  has  generously  spent  a  large  amount  of 
money.  The  eighty  acres  of  wooded  area  of  the  park  are  covered 
with  chestnut  trees  and  a  sparse  growth  of  oak,  hemlock,  ash,  beech, 
birch  and  spruce. 

The  chestnut  blight,  which  has  been  so  destructive  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  also,  has  affected  the  chestnut  trees.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  trees  are  dead  and  others  show  indications  of  the 
blight,  while  about  one-half  are  untouched.  To  offset  this  destruc- 
tion, Mr.  Emerick  has  planted  about  20,000  pine  trees  and  other 
conifers. 

During  1920  more  or  less  work  was  done  to  improve  the  park 
and  clear  out  the  woods,  but  the  improvement  has  been  delayed  by 
the  difficulty  of  hiring  help. 

While  the  park  is  accessible  from  the  highway  by  a  rough  farm 
road,  the  donor  contemplates  building  a  good  driveway  and  also 
fencing  the  park  when  labor  conditions  are  more  favorable.  For 
the  latter  purpose  he  had  devised  a  fence  of  concrete  posts  and 
wood  which  is  believed  to  be  superior  to  anything  else  that  is 
available. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Society  in  October,  some  of 
Mr.  Emerick's  colleagues  who  had  visited  Battle  Island  Park  during 
the  summer  reported  to  the  Board  that  he  had  not  done  justice  to 
himself  or  to  the  park  in  the  modest  statements  which  he  had  made 
about  this  beautiful  tract  which  he  had  given  to  the  State  and  was 
maintaining  and  improving  at  his  own  expense,  and  which  not  only 
is  of  great  value  to  the  present  generation  but  also  possesses  great 
possibilities  for  the  future. 

ENFIELD  FALLS  RESERVATION 
Details  of  Its  History  and  Gift  to  the  State 

In  our  last  Annual  Report  we  gave  a  brief  description  of  Enfield 
Falls  Reservation,  which  was  given  to  the  State  by  Hon.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  H.  Treman  of  Ithaca,  the  latter  a  Trustee  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Flistoric  Preservation  Society,  and  which  was  accepted 
by  chapter  343  of  the  laws  of  1920.  From  the  Ithaca  Journal  News 
of  May  15,  1920,  we  learn  interesting  details  of  the  local  history  of 
the  falls  and  of  Mr.  Treman's  preparation  for  his  gift. 

On  a  map  of  the  county  made  about  100  years  ago,  the  falls 
appear  with  the  name  of  "Lucifer  Falls."  For  many  years  the 
upper  park  of  the  glen  and  the  "Lucifer  Falls"  were  owned  by  Rob- 
ert W.  Wickham,  who  purchased  the  land  from  Gilbert  Budd  (the 
owner  of  the  old  sawmill)  in  1833,  from  Ashbel  Treman  in  1834, 
and  from  Solomon  Sweet  in  1847.  Jn  the  early  seventies  the  prop- 
erty was  sold  to  B.  G.  Jayne  of  Ithaca.  He  purchased  the  property 
for  his  wife,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  admirer  of  the  place, 
and  who  saw  that  it  was  preserved  in  its  wild  state.    The  hotel  was 
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an  old  building  at  that  time,  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  how  long 
it  had  stood  there.  About  1879  Edward  K.  Tryon,  a  wealthy  Phila- 
delphian,  came  to  Sheldrake  for  the  summer  and  while  in  the  vicin- 
ity took  a  great  liking  to  Enfield.  He  subsequently  purchased  the 
property  on  the  north  side  to  the  verge  of  the  main  falls,  and  later 
added  to  his  purchase  property  on  the  south  side  of  the  ravine  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  falls. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Treman  first  became  interested  in  the  property 
with  a  view  to  its  preservation  in  1915,  when  they  had  taken  guests 
to  see  Enfield  Falls,  and  found  the  bridges  down  in  some  places 
and  the  paths  washed  away  so  that  they  could  not  go  down  the 
ravine  beyond  the  top  of  the  main  waterfall.  On  January  7,  1916, 
Mr.  Treman  made  his  initial  purchase  by  acquiring  from  the  heirs 
of  Edward  K.  Tryon,  above  mentioned,  what  was  known  as  the 
Warren  E.  Tryon  property  of  about  forty  acres,  including  the  main 
falls,  the  old  hotel  site,  and  a  cottage.  He  then  secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning,  landscape  architect,  of  Boston,  under 
whose  directions  paths  were  laid  out  and  bridges  built,  making  the 
upper  part  of  the  glen  accessible.  Up  to  that  time  Mr.  Treman 
had  never  been  through  the  entire  glen,  which  is  about  three  miles 
long;  but  in  company  with  Mr.  Manning  he  later  walked  through 
the  ravine,  finding  that  there  were  eight  or  nine  waterfalls,  each 
one  beautiful  in  itself,  all  below  the  big  fall,  at  the  foot  of  which 
most  tourists  stop,  not  realizing  the  beauties  that  are  in  the  ravine 
below.  Impressed  with  the  beauties  of  the  place  and  finding  several 
species  of  flora,  including  mountain  laurel,  and  also  a  variety  of 
trees  not  usually  found  in  this  section,  Mr.  Treman  felt  the  impor- 
tance of  securing  this  beautiful  spot,  so  that  ultimately  it  should 
be  made  free  and  accessible  to  public  use  and  enjoyment.  He  then 
secured  successively  the  following  additional  tracts : 

John  G.  Kuhne  farm,  August  31,  1916,  40  acres,  including  the  old  mill,  tim- 
ber, dam  and  pond,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  watershed  of  Fishkill 
Creek,  which  flows  from  the  south  and  empties  into  Enfield  Falls  Creek  near 
the  old  mill. 

County  of  Tompkins  parcel,  July  21,  1917,  10  acres,  wild  wooded  ravine 
land  on  the  south  slope  just  below  the  main  falls. 

Levi  D.  Rumsey  farm,  January  29,  1918,  79  acres,  wooded  land,  including 
a  tributary  ravine  on  the  north  side  of  the  gorge  and  extending  north  to  the 
macadam  highway  leading  to  Ithaca. 

A.  O.  Drake  parcel,  August  3,  1918,  11  acres  of  woodland  on  the  south  side 
of  the  ravine,  lying  adjacent  to  the  stream  known  as  "Spring  Brook". 

Hall  Bailey  parcel,  August  10,  1918,  two  and  one-quarter  acres  of  beautiful 
pine  woods  north  of  the  main  falls,  thought  desirable  to  secure  to  round  out 
the  northerly  boundary  line  of  the  reservation. 

I.  N.  Van  Ostrand  purchase,  September  9,  1918,  19  acres ;  a  long  strip  of 
wooded  south  slope,  including  the  wood  road  which  forms  the  present  main 
south  trail. 

A.  J.  Decker  purchase,  October  10,  1918,  14  acres  wooded  south  slope  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  ravine. 

Ithaca  Gas  and  Electric  Corporation  purchase,  February  28,  1919,  78  acres 
of  land  and  various  water  rights.  These  lands  and  water  rights  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Ithaca  Water  Works  Company,  which  acquired  the  property 
with  the  idea  of  using  the  waters  of  the  Enfield  Creek  to  supply  the  village 
of  Ithaca.    When  the  city  of  Ithaca  took  over  the  water  system  in  1908  these 
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properties  were  not  included,  and  have  been  held  by  the  Ithaca  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Corporation. 

Joseph  Hughes  farm,  May  20,  1919,  77  acres.  The  farm  at  the  downstream 
mouth  of  the  ravine  (including  the  old  sawmill  and  raceway)  and  property 
extending  up  on  the  south  hill  to  reach  the  macadam  highway  from  Ithaca 
to  Newfield.  The  road  running  north  from  this  property  forms  the  present 
lower  entrance  to  the  ravine.  This  road  branches  off  from  the  regular  En- 
held  Falls  road  near  the  brick  house  of  Professor  Charles  H.  Royce.  On  this 
farm  has  been  reserved  a  large  field,  later  to  be  used  for  the  parking  of  auto- 
mobiles. This  parking  space  will  be  near  the  lower  fall  and  adjacent  to  a 
grove,  which  will  form  a  most  beautiful  picnic  ground. 

Charles  H.  Royce  purchase,  August  7,  1919,  about  15  acres.  A  wooded 
tract  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ravine  adjoining  the  Hughes  farm. 

Arthur  Teeter  parcel,  January  27,  1920,  about  12  acres.  This  plot  is  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  pine  and  oak  woods. 

These  twelve  parcels  comprise  a  total  of  397^4  acres,  forming  a 
continuous  property,  and  including  all  of  the  Enfield  Falls  creek, 
with  sufficient  land  on  each  side  to  take  in  most  of  the  woodlands 
and  important  parts  of  the  scenery.  The  ravine  is  about  two  and 
one-half  miles  long  from  the  upper  waters  down  to  the  Inlet  Val- 
ley, and  a  large  portion  of  it  has  been  unknown,  except  to  the  hunt- 
ers, who  find  partridges,  pheasants  and  other  game,  while  the  fisher- 
men have  found  it  a  very  good  trout  stream.  The  upper  half  of  the 
ravine  is  in  the  town  of  Enfield,  and  the  lower  half  in  the  town  of 
Ithaca. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Treman  employed  Prof.  G.  H.  Collingwood  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University  to  supervise  the 
opening  of  many  vistas  and  the  laying  out  of  two  trails.  One  trail 
runs  through  the  woods  on  the  south  side  of  the  ravine,  and  the 
other  runs  along  the  creek  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  so  that 
visitors  now  have  no  difficulty  in  passing  through  the  entire  glen. 
It  is  suggested  to  visitors  that  the  most  convenient  way  to  see  the 
glen  is  to  motor  or  drive  to  the  upper  end  at  Enfield  Falls,  and 
walk  down  through  the  glen,  having  the  motor  or  team  meet  them 
at  the  lower  end. 

In  the  spring  of  1920  Mr.  Treman  planted  about  10,000  trees, 
mostly  Red  Pine  and  Scotch  Pine,  so  as  to  beautify  the  slopes 
around  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 

Many  old  tales  are  told  about  the  "Lucifer  Falls,"  and  about  the 
natural  amphitheatre  cut  out  of  the  rocks,  and  now  known  as  "The 
Devil's  Kitchen,"  where  in  the  old  days  country  barbecues  are  said 
to  have  been  held.  The  amphitheatre  is  to-day  a  favorite  picnic 
resort. 

A  graphic  description  of  the  glen  —  as  applicable  to-day  as  it 
was  when  written  in  1887,  except  that  the  hotel  is  no  longer  there  — 
is  given  in  a  booklet  entitled  "In  and  Out  of  Ithaca,"  by  C.  H. 
Thurber.  The  guide  tells  the  visitor  how  to  reach  the  glen  from 
Ithaca,  and  continues : 

"Just  beyond  a  white  schoolhouse,  turn  to  the  left  down  a  steep  pitch  into 
the  little  village  of  Enfield  Falls.  The  small,  neatly  kept  hotel  down  a  green 
lane  to  the  left  will  provide  you  with  a  dinner  or  lunch,  upon  which  the  most 
fastidious  could  not  fail  to  pass  emphatic  approval.  The  entrance  to  the 
gorge  lies  at  the  end  of  a  path  leading  from  the  hotel.   The  expense  of  keep- 
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ing  the  road  through  the  glen  in  order  is  defrayed  by  a  toll  of  ten  cents  on 
each  visitor. 

"The  beautiful  valley  from  which  the  ravine  opens  was  evidently  the  bed 
of  an  ancient  lake.  The  creek  cuts  squarely  through  the  hill  by  a  narrow 
cleft,  the  portal  of  which  is  flanked  by  massive  door  posts  of  rock.  The 
angular  joints  and  horizontal  strata  confirm  the  impression  that  the  long 
passageway  had  been  hewn  out  and  walled  up  by  skillful  masons  of  ages  ago. 
The  shelving  layers  of  harder  rock  make  an  excellent  flooring  for  the  path- 
way. A  short  distance  within  the  defile  in  the  cliff  on  the  right  is  a  small 
chamber  curiously  hollowed  out  by  nature  to  resemble  a  huge  old-fashioned 
square  fire-place,  capable  of  concealing  a  half  dozen  people  within  its  cavern- 
ous recess.  The  water,  12  feet  below,  rippling  over  the  low  ridges,  makes  a 
number  of  pretty  little  cascades,  whirls  around  eddying  pools  in  the  curious 
pot-holes,  and  at  last  enters  a  wonderful  flume,  long,  deep,  straight  and 
smooth,  not  more  than  20  inches  in  width,  down  which  it  shoots  with  arrow 
swiftness.  Twenty  feet  above  this  strange  channel  a  bridge  spans  the  gorge, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance  the  path  follows  the  left  margin  of  the 
stream.  A  sharp  turn  and  a  steep  descent  bring  you  into  a  great  basin  in 
whose  bottom  has  been  hollowed_  a  mammoth  pot-hole,  the  bath-tub  of 
Lucifer,  to  which  the  boiling  water  is  brought  by  the  conduit  above  mentioned. 
The  walls  of  this  amphitheatre  are  fissured  and  partly  covered  by  scanty 
bushes  and  stunted  trees. 

"Another  turn  and  another  descent  bring  you  to  the  brink  of  a  noble  flight 
of  rocky  stairs,  down  whose  ledges  the  water  tumbles  in  a  mass  of  frothy 
whiteness  into  a  second  grand  chamber.  The  level  floor  of  this  vast  room  is 
one  great  sheet  of  rock,  surrounded  by  vertical  walls  towering  sublimely  a 
hundred  feet.  This  square  salon  was  thought  by  some  imaginative  person  to 
be  worthy  of  the  uses  of  His  Satanic  Majesty  and  was  accordingly  named 
"Lucifer's  Kitchen". 

"From  this  Mephistophelian  bakehouse  follow  the  narrow  path  around  the 
base  of  a  majestic  promontory  which  conceals  the  grandeur  yet  to  be  dis- 
closed, and  you  suddenly  shrink  back  in  amazement  at  the  sight  before  you. 
You  are  on  the  very  brink  of  a  mighty  precipice  over  which  the  creek  pours 
its  waters  to  break  in  foam  on  jutting  rocks,  and  finally  to  take  a  final  plunge 
into  a  great  basin  140  feet  below.  This  is  Lucifer  Fall.  Whether  dyspepsia 
or  something  else  is  to  blame  for  the  Satanic  names  attached  to  the  most  in- 
teresting points  in  the  Enfield  Ravine  is  a  point  that  is  not  quite  clear.  From 
the  brink  of  the  fall  the  path  descends  by  a  flight  of  wooden  steps,  hugs  the 
face  of  the  cliff  for  a  way  and  then  crosses  a  rickety  bridge  to  a  jutting  but- 
tress that  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  fall.  You  stand  directly  facing  the 
first  leap  of  the  fall  and  gazing  down,  not  without  a  shudder,  into  the  abyss 
below.  From  this  point  the  path  descends  rapidly  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 
Where  the  path  ends  the  stream  can  generally  be  crossed  to  the  opposite  side, 
from  which  is  obtained  the  most  impressive  view  of  the  entire  fall.  The  tree- 
crowned  cliffs  appear  almost  to  meet  270  feet  above.  In  front  the  water 
climbs  to  meet  the  clouds.  The  fall  is  not  one  smooth  leap,  but  is  considera- 
bly broken.  In  low  water  the  fall  is  really  four  separate  cascades,  but  when 
the  stream  is  swollen,  the  water  comes  over  in  one  unbroken  mass,  disregard- 
ing all  small  impediments." 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  WATERFALLS  AND  GORGES 
A  Study  in  Pot-hole  Grinding  and  Sluice  Cutting 

An  interesting  discussion  of  the  subject  of  pot-hole  grinding  and 
sluice  cutting  in  the  glens  of  the  Finger  Lake  country  is  given  in 
the  Scientific  American  Monthly  for  December,  1920,  by  O.  D. 
Von  Engeln,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Geography  at 
Cornell  University,  illustrated  with  some  remarkable  photographs 
by  the  author.  He  points  out  that  the  chief  physiographic  factors 
favoring  an  abundance  of  waterfalls  and  gorges  are,  first,  that  the 
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region  be  of  sufficient  elevation  above  the  sea  to  afford  the  pos- 
sibility of  notable  descents  in  short  reaches  of  a  stream  course ; 
second,  that  the  rock  material  of  which  the  heights  are  composed 
be  varied  in  kind  and  structure  so  that  the  water  will  not  be  able 
to  wear  down  equally  fast  in  all  parts  of  its  course ;  and  third,  that 
either  the  uplift  of  the  area  shall  have  been  so  recent  and  rapid  that 
the  streams  will  not  have  been  able  to  complete  their  down-cutting, 
or  that,  after  such  cutting  had  perhaps  continued  long  enough  to 
eliminate  waterfalls  and  gorges,  some  other  agency  shall  have  inter- 
posed to  introduce  new  discordances  of  level  in  the  courses  of  the 
streams.  All  of  these  conditions,  he  notes,  exist  in  the  Finger  Lake 
country  and  account  for  its  extraordinary  number  of  waterfalls  and 
gorges.  He  then  explains  the  physics  and  mechanics  of  gorge  cut- 
ting and  pot-hole  grinding,  incidentally  referring  to  the  deepening 
of  preglacial  gorges  by  glacial  action  and  the  creation  of  "hanging 
valleys."  For  the  demonstration  of  his  thesis  he  finds  abundant 
material  in  the  picturesque  characteristics  of  Watkins  Glen,  Taug- 
hannock  Falls  and  Enfield  Glen,  the  latter  particularly  interesting 
in  view  of  the  recent  gift  of  Enfield  Falls  Reservation  to  the  State 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Treman.  The  article  is  well  worth 
perusal  by  anyone  pursuing  the  study  of  the  question  how  natural 
forces  have  produced  these  strikingly  beautiful  features  of  the 
scenery  of  Central  New  York. 

LETCHWORTH  PARK 
Location  and  Description 

Letchworth  Park  is  a  tract  of  about  1000  acres  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  Genesee  river  in  the  town  of  Genesee  Falls,  Wyoming 
county,  and  the  town  of  Portage,  Livingston  county,  which  was 
given  to  the  State  by  the  late  William  Pryor  Letchworth,  LL.  D., 
the  philanthropist,  and  accepted  by  chapter  1  of  the  laws  of  1907. 
It  is  by  law  in  the  custody  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society.  It  extends  along  the  river  for  a  distance  of 
three  miles  and  embraces  the  famous  Portage  gorge  and  three  Port- 
age Falls,  and  some  beautiful  forests  and  meadowlands.  Among 
the  buildings  are  the  Glen  Iris  residence,  formerly  Mr.  Letchworth's 
home,  a  fine  stone  library  and  museum  building,  several  chalets, 
and  two  log  buildings  —  one  the  Indian  Council  House  and  the 
other  the  cabin  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mary  Jemison,  the  cap- 
tive "White  woman  of  the  Genesee."  The  park  also  contains  the 
First  New  York  Dragoons  monument,  the  Mary  Jemison  statue,  a 
bronze  tablet  in  memory  of  the  geologist  James  Hall,  and  a  few 
other  tablets.  An  extended  description  of  the  park  and  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  the  donor  are  given  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1907, 
and  a  fuller  biography  may  be  found  in  "The  Life  and  Work  of 
William  Pryor  Letchworth,"  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Larned  of  Buffalo,  pub- 
lished by  the  Houghton-Mifflin  Co.  in  1912.  A  condensed  history  of 
the  park  is  given  in  our  Report  for  1920;  and  in  all  the  Reports 
between  1907  and  the  present  one  will  be  found  various  details 
about  it. 
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Letchworth  Park  Committee 

The  committee  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  which  attends  to  the  local  details  of  administration  is  com- 
posed of  Mr.  Wolcott  J.  Humphrey  of  Warsaw,  Chairman;  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Letchworth  and  Hon.  Adelbert  Moot  of  Buffalo,  Hon. 
Harvey  F.  Remington  of  Rochester,  Hon.  Robert  H.  Treman  of 
Ithaca,  Charles  Delamater  Vail,  L.  H.  D.,  of  Geneva,  Hon.  Thomas 
P.  Kingsford  of  Oswego,  and  Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  LL.  D.,  Capt. 
N.  Taylor  Phillips  and  Mr.  Ogden  Pearl  Letchworth  of  New  York. 

The  Superintendent  is  John  R.  Lingenfelter  and  the  Librarian 
and  Curator  of  Museum  is  Miss  Caroline  Bishop. 

Death  of  Dr.  Dow 

The  public  generally  and  the  Society  in  particular  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  Charles  M.  Dow,  LL.  D.,  which  is  men- 
tioned more  fully  on  page  13.  Dr.  Dow  was  intensely  interested 
in  the  work  at  Letchworth  Park,  and  probably  no  single  civic  object 
received  more  continuous  and  absorbed  attention  from  him  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  that  which  he  gave  to  this  park  during 
the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life. 

His  colleagues  on  our  Letchworth  Park  Committee  concluded 
their  memorial  resolution  on  his  death  with  this  paragraph : 

"The  members  of  this  committee  mourn  for  the  severance  of  the  delightful 
personal  relations  which  have  so  long  bound  them  to  Mr.  Dow  in  ties  of 
friendship,  and  as  long  as  memory  endures  will  cherish,  with  the  people  at 
large,  the  grateful  remembrance  of  all  that  he  did  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  his  fellowman." 

Maintenance  and  Repairs 

A  great  deal  of  routine  work  has  been  performed  during  the  past 
year  in  the  way  of  repairing  roads,  paths  and  buildings,  clearing 
the  forest  of  dead  trees,  trimming  the  lawns,  etc.,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  in  detail.  Some  of  the  larger  pieces  of  work 
were  as  follows :  A  new  tin  roof  was  put  on  the  Glen  Iris  mansion 
and  a  new  split-shingle  roof  on  the  Indian  Council  Hoitse.  At  the 
Upper  Fall,  three  flights  of  stairs  were  erected,  the  old  ones  being 
unsafe.  The  stairs  are  of  oak  and  chestnut,  the  joints  being  white- 
leaded  and  creosoted  for  preservation.  At  the  Lower  Fall  eight 
hundred  feet  of  guard-rail  was  erected  around  Table  Rock,  and  a 
new  flight  of  steps  built  in  place  of  the  top  flight  leading  down  to 
the  falls. 

A  torrential  rainstorm  on  the  night  of  July  23,  1920,  did  a  great 
deal  of  damage  to  roadways,  which  were  then  in  good  condition. 
They  were  soon  repaired  by  filling  in  with  gravel. 

Arboretum 

The  Superintendent  was  hampered  throughout  the  season  by  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  help.  For  this  reason  he  could  not  in  the  spring 
of  1920  transplant  the  trees  which  he  wished  to  put  out.  During 
May,  1920,  seed  was  sown  in  eighty  seed  beds,  besides  several  plots 
of  open  field  planting.   Block  No.  53,  comprising  two  acres  of  land, 
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was  planted  with  Black  Walnut,  Hickory  and  Pecans.  During  the 
summer  the  usual  work  was  kept  up  in  the  Nursery  and  Arboretum. 
During  September,  fall  planting  operations  were  begun  with  the 
planting  of  2800  White  Pine,  Douglas  Fir  and  Arbor  Vitae  in  the 
old  orchard  ground  on  the  Conway  place,  which  will  be  known  as 
Block  No.  52.  In  October,  section  near  the  Harwood  place  was 
filled  in;  800  Red  Pines  were  planted  near  the  flag  station  on  the 
Erie  railroad,  and  2,000  White  Pine  and  Spruce  were  planted  in 
the  two  blocks  west  of  the  railroad. 

Altogether,  in  the  two  seasons  from  May,  1919,  to  December, 
1920,  both  inclusive,  we  have  planted  122,673  trees. 

During  his  lifetime  the  late  Dr.  Letchworth  planted  about  10,000 
trees  on  his  property,  and  since  it  has  come  under  the  control  of 
this  Society  we  have  planted  about  500,000. 

Museum  and  Wild  Life 

The  Letchworth  Park  Museum  and  Library  are  in  the  particular 
care  of  Miss  Caroline  Bishop,  curator  and  librarian,  who  was  for 
many  years  associated  with  Dr.  Letchworth  as  his  secretary.  With 
the  instinct  of  a  naturalist,  she  also  makes  observations  of  the  wild 
life  of  the  park. 

She  reports  that  a  few  mounted  specimens  were  presented  to  the 
museum  last  summer  by  Mr.  George  L.  Washburn  of  Castile,  the 
photographer.  They  consisted  of  a  crane,  a  hawk,  a  ruffed  grouse 
and  a  gray  squirrel. 

On  Sunday,  September  12,  1920,  between  4  and  5  p.  m.,  a  thief 
cut  or  broke  the  glass  of  one  of  the  cases  in  the  museum  and  stole 
a  stone  pipe  of  Indian  make  which  had  come  from  Geneva.  Two 
of  the  State  Police  who  arrived  later  in  the  day  gave  the  opinion 
that  the  glass  was  cut,  not  broken.  The  pipe  has  not  been 
recovered. 

The  main  interest  in  the  wild  life  of  the  park  during  the  past 
season  has  centered  in  the  rabbits,  which  ruined  so  many  trees  in 
the  nursery  that  when  the  open  season  arrived  last  fall  a  campaign 
of  extermination  was  begun  against  them.  About  seventy-five  rab- 
bits were  killed  in  October,  November  and  December,  1920. 

Other  troublesome  little  animals  are  the  red  squirrels,  which  came 
into  the  park  in  large  numbers  a  few  years  ago  and  drove  out  the 
gray  squirrels.  They  have  also  destroyed  a  great  many  birds'  nests, 
evidently,  as  there  has  been  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  song  birds  in  recent  years. 

During  last  summer  three  men  were  arrested  and  fined  $5.00  each 
for  gathering  ginseng  in  the  park. 

Visitors 

The  increasing  popularity  of  Letchworth  Park  is  indicated  by 
the  visibly  increasing  number  of  visitors,  but  we  have  no  means  of 
counting  them,  as  the  great  majority  do  not  register  at  the  Glen 
Iris  mansion,  which  is  open  from  May  till  October  as  a  public  inn. 
The  inn  was  opened  for  the  season  of  1920  on  May  22.  On  that 
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day,  visitors  were  there  from  six  different  States,  including  Oregon 
and  South  Carolina,  and  during  the  season  visitors  registered  from 
thirty-two  different  States,  and  from  Havana,  Cuba ;  Buenos  Ayres, 
Argentina ;  Rome,  Italy ;  Tokyo,  Japan ;  and  from  Greece  and  India. 
Mr.  Shingo  Tanaka,  who  visited  the  park  in  July,  1920,  was  sent 
by  the  Japanese  government  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  salt 
industries  of  this  and  other  countries,  but  visited  Letchworth  Park 
to  see  its  natural  beauties  and  the  Arboretum.  M.  Tsamados, 
Grecian  minister  to  the  United  States,  and  his  wife  also  were  at 
the  park  in  July. 

The  public  service  at  the  Glen  Iris  mansion  was  again  rendered 
by  Mr.  Charles  Baeder  of  Geneseo,  under  regulation  by  this  Society. 
From  May  22  to  October  11,  on  which  latter  date  the  inn  was  closed, 
8,481  meals  were  served,  1,811  lodgings  furnished,  and  263  persons 
who  applied  in  person  for  accommodations  were  turned  away.  This 
does  not  include  many  who  were  refused  by  letter  or  telephone  for 
lack  of  space. 

William  Pryor  Letchworth  Memorial  Association 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  William  Pryor  Letchworth 
Memorial  Association  was  held  at  the  park  on  the  97th  anniversary 
of  Dr.  Letchworth's  birth,  May  26,  1920. 

At  the  business  session  in  the  morning  Hon.  Adelbert  Moot  of 
Buffalo  was  elected  President,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Letchworth  of  Buf- 
falo and  Miss  Caroline  Bishop  of  Letchworth  Park  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Dr.  Mary  T.  Greene  of  Castile  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  held  under  the  trees  on  the  lawn 
near  the  Glen  Iris  residence.  It  was  a  beautiful,  bright  spring  day, 
and  there  was  a  large  gathering.  After  an  invocation  by  Rev. 
George  D.  Miller,  D.  D.,  of  Warsaw  and  an  address  of  welcome  by 
Miss  Bishop,  the  outgoing  President,  Judge  Lockwood  R.  Doty  of 
Geneseo,  presided.  Addresses  were  made  by  Prof.  Arthur  C.  Par- 
ker, State  Archaeologist;  Mr.  Frank  H.  Severance,  Secretary  of 
the  Buffalo  Historical  Society;  and  Dr.  Dexter  Perkins,  Professor 
of  History  of  the  University  of  Rochester;  and  remarks  by  Dr. 
Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  Secretary  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society;  Miss  Mary  A.  Steer,  Supervisor  of 
the  State  Welfare  Boards;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wiltsie,  President  of 
the  Rochester  Archaeological  Society;  Assemblyman  Simon  L. 
Adler  of  Rochester,  Senator  John  Knight  of  Arcade,  Mr.  Henry  R. 
Howland  of  Buffalo,  and  Hon.  Harvey  F.  Remington,  President  of 
the  Rochester  Historical  Society. 

"Life  of  Mary  Jemison" 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  continuous  demand  for 
"The  Life  of  Mary  Jemison,"  the  twentieth  edition  of  which  was 
revised  and  enlarged  with  critical  and  historical  notes  by  Dr.  Charles 
Delamater  Vail,  emeritus  Professor  of  English  Literature  of  Hobart 
College.  The  continued  public  interest  which  has  been  taken  in 
this  story  of  pioneer  life  among  the  Indians  of  western  New  York 
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for  the  past  ninety-seven  years  indicates  the  permanent  place  which 
this  work  has  taken  in  American  literature  and  in  which  it  has  been 
more  firmly  established  than  ever  by  Dr.  Vail's  scholarly  revision. 
The  publication  of  this  work  and  its  sale  at  less  than  cost  in  the 
interest  of  history  has  been  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  Vail  in  giving  the  Helen  Hall  Vail  Fund  mentioned  on  page  10. 

Meteorological  Report 

Following  is  a  record  of  the  meteorological  conditions  at  Letch- 
worth Park  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1920,  as  observed  at 
the  United  States  Meterological  Station  established  in  the  park  at 
Lauterbrunnen,  at  an  elevation  of  1,260  feet  above  set  level,  by 
John  R.  Lingenfelter,  observer: 

Jan.    Feb.    Mar   Apr.  May  June 

Mean  maximum  temperature   23.6   30.4  49.1    52.0   66.4  74.7 

Mean  minimum  temperature   4.6     9.9  23.8   30.6   40.4  52.5 

Mean  temperature    14.1    20.2  36.4   41.3    53.4  63.6 

Maximum  temperature    40.0    51.0  75.0    75.0   84.0  88.0 

Minimum  temperature    -15.0  -18.0  3.0    14.0   26.0  39.0 

Precipitation,  inches    1.61    0.85  0.26    1.86   2.19  1.40 

Snowfall,  inches   23.0   20.3       .30   2.50    T  .... 

Days  of  over  .01"  precipitation   8        6  3        9        5  3 

Days  clear    11        9  17      11      24  19 

Days  partly  cloudy    2        8        7       11        3  9 

Days  cloudy   18      12  7        8        4  2 


Mean  maximum  temperature  

Mean  minimum  temperature  

Mean  temperature   

Maximum  temperature   

Minimum  temperature   

Precipitation,  inches   

Snowfall,  inches   

Days  of  over  .01"  precipitation  

Days  clear   

Days  partly  cloudy   

Days  cloudy   


July   Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 

76.9   79.0   74.3   68.5  41.8  37.7 

54.7  56.4  49.7  42.4  28.4  22.6 

65.8  67.7  62.0  55.4  30.1  20.1 
86.0  88.0  84.0  82.0  66.0  55.0 
53.0   39.0   32.0  29.0  17.0  -2.0 

6.05  1.46  3.94  1.13  2.72  1.35 
  11.00  15.00 
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January  was  extremely  cold,  accompanied  bv  snow  and  strong  west  winds, 
at  times  reaching  to  the  force  of  a  blizzard.  The  temperature  for  the  month 
was  below  zero  15  days,  reaching  the  lowest  point,  15  degrees  below  zero,  on 
the  5th  and  16th. 

February  was  very  cold  and  stormy,  with  very  high  west  winds  and  fre- 
quent snows.  All  roads  were  blocked  by  snow  drifts  which  stopped  traffic, 
even  to  the  delivering  of  mail.  At  the  end  of  the  month  there  were  20  inches 
of  snow  on  the  level. 

March  was  very  mufihiiVt  ?,  summer  mon'ai.  A  great  many  of  the  summer 
birds  returned  and,  the  tyild.  flowers  were  blooming  through  <hi  forest.  Farm- 
ers were  preparing  the  land  for  oats,  spring  wheat  and  pctatiec. 

April  winds-.p^eva-iled  from  the- "vest,  reaching  the  force  o-f  a  Jfarricane  at 
times,  accompanied  by  considerable -snow  ui'd  rrin.  •  Winter  wheat  and  hay 
crops  were  promising  well  f&T  the  sep.s'on'. 1  Half  an  inch  of  ice  formed  on 
the  26th. 
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May  nights  were  very  cold.  The  forest  trees  were  all  backward  in  budding 
out  owing  to  the  severe  winter.  There  were  flurries  of  snow  on  the  14th. 
The  lawns,  however,  all  looked  nice  and  green. 

June  saw  the  forest  trees  all  in  full  leaf.  Rain  was  greatly  needed.  Crops 
all  promised  to  be  very  good.  Apples,  cherries  and  pears  also  promised 
bumper  crops. 

July  had  as  many  clear  days  as  May.  There  was  a  hail  storm  on  the  3rd 
but  it  did  no  damage.  There  was  a  severe  thunder  storm  on  the  night  of  the 
23rd,  with  strong  winds.  All  roads  were  washed  very  badly  and  much  dam- 
age was  done  by  the  heavy  rainfall  of  2.24  inches.  Wheat  and  oats  were 
badly  damaged  by  the  storm. 

August  was  very  cold  during  the  nights  but  warm  in  the  daytime.  Farmers 
were  harvesting  oats  and  threshing  out  winter  wheat  which  yielded  a  very 
good  crop. 

September  was  very  hot  and  dry,  but  there  was  a  light  frost  on  the  20th. 
Rain  was  needed  very  much  and  streams  were  very  low. 

October  was  like  the  preceding  month,  keeping  very  dry.  Farmers  were 
busy  at  harvesting  their  potato  crop  which  promised  a  large  yield.  The  first 
snow  fell  on  the  29th.  Wild  geese  passed  overhead,  going  south,  on  the  27th 
and  29th. 

November  was  very  cloudy  with  a  great  amount  of  foggy  weather.  There 
was  a  bumper  apple  crop  and  a  great  many  were  going  to  waste  on  the 
ground.  There  was  a  snowfall  of  eleven  inches  during  the  month  and  the 
first  part  of  the  month  was  very  cold. 

December  was  mild  and  very  little  ice  formed  on  the  river,  but  the  river 
was  kept  very  muddy  by  the  constant  melting  of  the  snow. 


The  Letchworth  Legacy  consists  of  the  cash  and  securities  which, 
with  the  physical  property,  constituted  the  residuary  estate  left  to 
the  Society  by  the  late  William  Pryor  Letchworth,  donor  of  Letch- 
worth Park.  It  is  applicable  exclusively  to  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  Letchworth  Park.  As  this  fund  belongs  to  the 
Society,  its  accounting  for  the  year  1920  is  given  with  that  of  other 
Society  funds  at  page  9  of  this  Report. 


The  Helen  Hall  Vail  Fund  consists  of  the  money  given  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Delamater  Vail  (born  Helen  Hall)  for  the  publication  of 
the  twentieth  edition  of  "The  Life  of  Mary  Jemison."  As  this  fund 
belongs  to  the  Society,  its  accounting  is  given  with  that  of  other 
Society  funds  at  page  10  of  this  Report. 


Following  is  a  statement  of"  Slate  moneys  received  and  disbursed 
on  account  of  Letchworth  Park  during  the  year  ended  December  31, 


Letchworth  Legacy 


Helen  Hall  Vail  Fund 


Financial  Statement  of  State  Funds 


1920: 


'Chapter  177,  Laws  of  1919,  Pak*X\ 


Appropriation  

Additions  "to  certain  salaries 


$9,060  00 
252  00 


$9,312  00 
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Credit 

General  disbursements  before  reported   $2,609  72 

36.  Orlie  Crane,  labor,  December   60  00 

37.  William  Crane,  labor,  December   60  00 

38.  Fischel  Paper  Co.,  envelopes   5  48 

39.  Gates  &  Alcox,  gasoline  and  oil   14  05 

40.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  horse  medicine    2  40 

41.  Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  ribbons    417 

42.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  traveling  expense    1  50 

43.  New  York  Telephone  Co.,  December  service   5  55 

44.  Fred  D.  Crane,  labor,  January   65  00 

45.  Orlie  Crane,  labor    56  26 

46.  William  Crane,  labor    56  26 

47.  Frank  Davis,  hauling  ice    45  50 

48.  Clifford  Green,  pulling  trees    26  00 

49.  Clifford  Lee,  hauling  ice    24  50 

50.  Henry  Lee,  hauling  ice    28  00 

51.  John  E.  Eddy,  coal    16  50 

52.  Kellogg  Brothers,  kerosene    10  50 

53.  John  E.  Eddy,  fertilizer    78  00 

54.  Hopkins  &  Son,  grinding  oats   27  25 

55.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  paid  for  express   6  34 

56.  Quayle  &  Sons,  stationery   7  45 

57.  Elbert  G.  Randall,  stable  blankets,  etc   55  87 

58.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  paid  for  postage   2  00 

59.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  January  service  and  tolls...  4  05 

60.  Chauncey  Beaumont,  hire  of  wheat  drill   10  00 

61.  Frank  N.  Davis,  labor   6  00 

62.  Clifford  Green,  hauling  ice    7  00 

63.  R.  B.  McMaster,  hauling  ice    14  00 

64.  Ward  Sucher,  hauling  ice    3  50 

65.  T.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing   28  63 

66.  Clark  M.  Aldrich,  burlap    1  25 

67.  F.  C.  Clark,  horse  medicine   1  00 

68.  Floyd  A  Lindsay,  ice_   34  20 

69.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  paid  express   4  59 

70.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  travel   7  88 

71.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  postage   3  00 

72.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  February  service,  etc   4  65 

73.  George  Parker,  labor    29  35 

74.  Kee-Lox  Mfg.  Co.,  carbon  paper   3  00 

75.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  letterheads  .   4  50 

76.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  March  service,  etc   4  20 

77.  Leo  Borowski,  labor  _   87  89 

78.  Frank  N.  Davis,  sowing  clover   5  00 

79.  George  Parker,  labor    70  00 

80.  T.  B.  Lvon  Co.,  printing   4  20 

81.  Clark  M.  Aldrich,  mirrors    2  10 

82.  John  E.  Eddy,  fertilizer    88  00 

83.  Gates  &  Alcox,  gasoline,  etc   9  79 

84.  Henderson  &  Co.,  seed   78  18 

85.  Lucas  &  Wheeler,  gasoline,  etc   93  54 

86.  J.  B  Lyon  Co.,  printing   2  50 

87.  Quayle  &  Sons,  toilet  paper,  etc   32  10 

88.  Elbert  G.  Randall,  harness,  etc   9  40 

89.  Earl  Crawford,  trucking    45  00 

90.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  traveling  expenses   28  60 

91.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  postage,  etc   3  22 

92.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  April  service,  etc   4  25 

93.  John  R.  Lingenfelter,  paid  for  labor   366  34 

94.  W.  A.  Bennett,  farrier   32  40 
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95.  Ewart  &  Lake,  feed    $222  30 

96.  John  R.  Lingenfelter,  travel    6  56 

97.  Charles  M.  Dow,  telephone   10  65 

98.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  May  service,  etc   6  60 

99.  John  R.  Lingenfelter,  paid  for  labor   423  84 

100.  George  H.  Brown,  coal    33  00 

101.  Frank  N.  Davis,  oats    78  00 

102.  Elbert  G.  Randall,  harness,  etc   153  65 

103.  Ewart  &  Lake,  feed    176  00 

104.  Frank  Healy  Estate,  lawn  mower,  etc   87  50 

105.  Kellogg  Brothers,  kerosene    10  50 

106.  Lucas  &  Wheeler,  hardware,  seed,  etc   162  33 

107.  E.  H.  Hall,  travel    17  35 

108.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  June  service,  etc   12  82 

109.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing   7  17 

Lapsed   230  12 


$6,040  00 

(Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer.) 

Before  reported   $1,363  30 

J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  Superintendent,  Decem- 
ber, 1919,  to  June,  1920   933  31 

A  C.  Lingenfelter,  foreman,  ditto   462  00 

Caroline  Bishop,  librarian,  ditto   513  31 

Lapsed    .08 

  3,272  00 

  $9,312  00 

Chapter  177,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  3 


Debit 

Appropriation   $3,500  00 

Credit 

Disbursements  before  reported    $121  44 

3.  Fied  C.  Crane,  labor,  December   65  00 

4.  Elitsac  Mfg.  Co.,  lumber,  etc   407  28 

5.  Gates  &  Alcox,  automobile  parts   58  02 

6.  Frank  E.  Smith,  painting   74  40 

7.  Clark  M.  Aldrich,  upholstering   77  25 

8.  Fred  D.  Crane,  labor,  February   65  00 

9.  S.  P.  Townsend,  repairing  mower   51  38 

10.  James  Mattice,  labor    35  65 

11.  George  Parker,  labor    35  65 

12.  Elitsac  Mfg.  Co.,  lumber   339  49 

13.  T.  G.  Fields,  harness    7  00 

14.  James  E.  Gibbs,  labor   56  87 

15.  Lucas  &  Wheeler,  paint,  etc   617  37 

16.  James  Mattice,  labor    70  00 

17.  Wesley  Ranger,  signs   14  50 

18.  Frank  E.  Smith,  painting   425  61 

19.  Charles  Baeder,  paint    20  90 

20.  W.  A.  Bennett,  hardware   22  10 

21.  Caroline  Bishop,  repair  of  cup   6  50 

22.  Gates  &  Alcox,  repair  of  auto   100  20 

23.  John  R.  Lingenfelter,  paid  for  labor   181  88 

24.  John  R.  Lingenfelter,  paid  for  labor   242  99 

25.  Lucas  &  Wheeler,  paint,  hardware,  etc   129  05 

26.  Warsaw  Gas  &  E.  Co.,  wiring,  etc   238  12 

27.  Gates  &  Alcox,  repair  of  auto   36  04 

Lapsed   31 

•   3,500  00 
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Chapter  177,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  5 
Debit 

Appropriation   $71  01 

Credit 

Disbursements  before  reported    69  73 


Balance  with  State  Treasurer  December  31,  1920   $1  28 


Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  1 
Debit 

Appropriation    $14,965  00 

Credit 

1.  Joseph  Kohler,  labor    $10  00 

2.  John  R.  Lingenfelter,  paid  for  labor   299  60 

3.  Robert  Preston,  mowing,  etc   57  50 

4.  Edward  Zeliff,  labor,  July   80  00 

5.  George  H.  Brown,  coal   53  40 

6.  H.  A.  Beardsley,  blankets,  etc   22  00 

7.  W.  A.  Bennett,  farrier   9  55 

8.  Frank  N.  Davis,  oats   123  00 

9.  Ewart  &  Lake,  feed    103  13 

10.  Gates  &  Alcox,  gasoline,  etc   30  80 

11.  J.  Ginther's  Sons  Co.,  bench  legs   165  00 

12.  M.  A.  Hopkins,  grinding  oats   12  40 

13.  Kellogg  Bros.,  soap,  etc   4  38 

14.  John  R.  Lingenfelter,  travel    19  74 

15.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  July  service,  etc   13  40 

16.  John  Elmer,  wall  papering   10  30 

17.  Gates  &  Alcox,  brake  shoes   7  78 

18.  John  R.  Lingenfelter,  paid  laborers   469  20 

19.  George  Parker,  labor    75  00 

20.  Walter  W.  Clofton,  labor,  August. .;   119  60 

21.  John  R.  Lingenfelter,  paid  for  teaming   14  00 

22.  Earl  Zeliff,  labor    65  00 

23.  Edward  Zeliff,  labor    80  00 

24.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing   10  48 

25.  A.  W.  Davis  Co.,  sheets,  etc   91  00 

26.  Frank  N.  Davis,  oats..   88  75 

27.  Lucas  &  Wheeler,  gasoline,  etc   66  25 

28.  Elbert  W.  Randall,  twine,  etc   33  30 

29.  John  R.  Lingenfelter,  travel   8  95 

30.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  August  service,  etc   12  24 

31.  John  Donohue,  labor    110  40 

32.  Diamond  Greeley,  labor   119  60 

33.  George  Lane,  labor    110  40 

34.  John  R.  Lingenfelter,  paid  for  labor   87  40 

35.  Lucas  &  Wheeler,  plumbing,  etc   21  25 

36.  George  Parker,  labor    75  00 

37.  James  Stanley,  labor    110  40 

38.  Arthur  Chasey,  threshing    27  36 

39.  Walter  Clofton,  labor    115  00 

40.  John  Donohue,  labor    115  00 

41.  Diamond  Greeley,  labor    115  00 

42.  George  Lane,  labor    115  00 

43.  George  Parker,  labor    75  00 

44.  Charles  Torpey,  labor    75  00 

45.  George  Utter,  labor    75  00 

46.  Earl  Zeliff,  labor    63  75 

47.  Edward  Zeliff,  labor    80  00 
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48.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  envelopes   $1  75 

49.  Ewart  &  Lake,  feed    70  00 

50.  Gates  &  Alcox,  gasoline,  etc   15  15 

51.  J.  M  Gilmore,  horse  collars   10  00 

52.  Glen  Metcalf,  pair  of  horses   550  00 

53.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  September  service,  etc   7  97 

54.  F.  C.  Clark,  veterinarian    12  50 

55.  Gates  &  Alcox,  auto  repair   24  57 

56.  G.  S.  Hurlburt,  harness  repair   3  75 

57.  S.  P.  Townsend  Co.,  lawn  mower  repair   46  72 

58-62.  Walter  Clofton  and  others,  labor   379  60 

63.  W.  A.  Bennett,  horse  shoes  and  shoeing   29  90 

64.  Ewart  &  Lake,  feed    64  00 

65.  E.  G.  Randall,  harness,  tools,  etc   23  08 

66.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  postage   3  00 

67.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  October  service,  etc   7  15 

68.  F.  T.  James,  veterinary   5  00 

69.  W.  A.  Bennett,  hardware,  repairs,  etc   11  80 

70.  Diamond  Greeley,  labor    119  60 

71.  George  Utter,  labor    75  00 

72.  Charles  Torpey,  labor,  November   75  00 

73.  Edward  Zeliff,  labor   80  00 

74.  Gates  &  Alcox,  hardware    7  25 

75.  Robert  Allen,  hay   200  00 

76.  Ewart  &  Lake,  seed   1  34 

77.  Hopkins  &  Son,  grinding  oats   47  62 

78.  Patrick  Joyce,  hay    200  00 

79.  Kellogg  Bros.,  salt  and  kerosene   15  67 

80.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  November  service,  etc   9  92 

81.  Gates  &  Alcox,  automobile  parts   57  13 

82.  Walter  Clofton,  labor    78  20 

83.  Diamond  Greeley,  labor    78  20 

84.  Lucas  &  Wheeler,  guard  rail   1,053  14 

85.  George  Parker,  labor    75  00 

86.  George  Utter,  labor   75  00 


$7,160  32 


$666  65 

375  00 

375  00 

  1,416  65 

  $8,576  97 


Balance  with  State  Treasurer  December  31,  1920   $6,388  03 


General  Account 
Debit 

Received  from  Ewart  &  Lake,  for  buckwheat   $105  40 

Received  from  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration,  Erie  Railroad,  for 

damage  to  trees    500  00 

Received  from  George  Brown  for  wheat   503  36 


$1,108  76 

Credit 

Paid  State  Treasurer  January  20,  1920   $105  40 

Paid  State  Treasurer  March  9,  1920   500  00 

Paid  State  Treasurer  September  17,  1920   503  36 

  1,108  76 


(Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer.) 

J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  Suprintendent,  July-No- 
vember, 1920   

A.  C.  Lingenfelter,  foreman,  ditto  

Caroline  Bishop,  librarian,  ditto   
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Memorial  Extension  of  Reservation  Again  Proposed 

On  March  9,  1921,  Hon.  William  W.  Campbell  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  bill  (Int.  No.  879)  enlarging  the  Niagara  Falls  State  Reser- 
vation and  establishing  the  New  York  Memorial  Riverways  and 
Reserves  extending  along  the  Niagara  river  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake 
Ontario  as  a  memorial  of  the  patriotism  and  devotion  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  the  World  War.  The  bill  carries  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000.  Hon.  N.  V.  V.  Franchot  introduced  the  corresponding  bill 
(1293)  in  the  Assembly.*  A  bill  for  a  like  purpose  was  introduced 
in  the  Legislature  of  1920  by  Senator  G.  F.  Thompson  and  Assem- 
blyman Alan  V.  Parker  and  was  noticed  in  our  last  Annual  Report. 
The  action  of  the  Canadian  Government  in  establishing  a  riverway 
in  Canada  in  connection  with  Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park  is 
described  in  our  Report  for  1919. 

Senator  Campbell's  bill  is  pending  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of 
this  Report. 

Hearing  on  Diversion  of  Water  from  Falls 

On  June  4,  1920,  the  Board  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army  held  a  hearing  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  auditorium  at 
Niagara  Falls  on  Col.  James  G.  Warren's  report  in  favor  of  the 
greater  diversion  of  water  from  Niagara  Falls.  The  sections  of 
Col.  Warren's  report  containing  the  gist  of  his  argument  are  as 
follows : 

"61.  Erosion  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls.  Not  only  does  the  present  great  con- 
centration of  water  in  the  apex  of  the  deep  notch  in  the  crest  line  of  the 
Horseshoe  Falls  represent  an  absolute  loss  both  to  the  power  development 
and  to  the  scenery,  but  it  forms  a  very  destructive  agent,  eroding  the  crest 
line  at  its  point  of  greatest  recession  at  the  rate  of  five  feet  a  year.  This 
recession  causes  a  greater  concentration  of  flow,  and  the  greater  concentra- 
tion, in  turn,  more  rapid  and  more  concentrated  recession.  It  has  been  re- 
marked aptly  that  the  Horseshoe  Falls  is  'committing  suicide'. 

"62  The  remedy  is  to  construct  a  submerged  dam  or  weir  in  the  center  of 
the  Rapids,  just  above  the  crest  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls.  This  would  spread 
the  water  from  the  center  of  the  Falls  towards  the  ends.  Even  then  it  would 
be  advantageous,  both  to  the  spectacle  and  in  checking  erosion  to  divert  more 
water  around  the  Falls ;  and  this  would  be  available  for  generating  power. 

"63.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  works  as  proposed  would  greatly 
reduce  the  erosion  of  the  crest  line,  increase  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle  and 
at  the  same  time  permit  increased  diversion  for  power  production." 

Col.  J.  C.  Sanford  of  New  York  presided  at  the  hearing  and 
explained  that  the  board  was  to  review  Colonel  Warren's  report 
and  return  its  findings  to  Congress.  The  purpose  of  the  hearing 
was  to  get  the  views  of  the  communities  and  interests  concerned. 
He  said  that  questions  of  permits,  the  allotment  of  the  water  di- 
verted and  kindred  questions  were  not  within  the  province  of  the 
Board  of  Engineers.    Much  of  the  discussion  was  on  the  probable 


*The  bills  remained  in  the  committees  on  Finance  and  Ways  and  Means 
respectively. 
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effect  on  the  cataract  and  lake  levels  of  a  greater  diversion  of  water 
and  the  question  whether  scenery  should  give  way  to  utility. 

Corporation  Counsel  William  S.  Rann  of  Buffalo  argued  that  the 
Warren  report  was  against  public  interest  as  it  seemed  to  favor  a 
monopoly  of  diversion  of  water  at  Niagara  Falls,  failed  to  discuss 
possibilities  of  public  ownership,  etc. 

Judge  A.  T.  Clearwater  of  Kingston,  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Reservation  Commission,  said  that  even  from  the  money  point 
of  view  the  Falls  should  be  preserved  and  cited  how  vast  sums 
were  spent  as  in  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  to  create  beauty 
spots  because  they  were  a  necessity.  Speaking  for  the  State  Reser- 
vation Commission,  he  said  that  its  policy  was  not  obstructive  but 
constructive  and  conservative.  He  remarked  that  because  of  the 
curvature  of  the  Horseshoe  falls  and  the  great  volume  of  water  at 
the  center,  it  was  probable  that  the  flow  could  be  diverted  and  so 
distributed  by  engineering  skill  that  the  beauty  of  the  river  would 
be  preserved,  while  greater  development  of  electric  power  was  per- 
mitted. He  was  willing  to  leave  the  question  to  the  board  of  army 
engineers,  because  he  could  not  conceive  that  men  of  their  training 
would  do  anything  to  damage  the  beauty  of  the  cataract. 

Mr.  John  W.  Van  Allen  of  Buffalo  endorsed  Judge  Clearwater's 
views. 

Mr.  J.  Horace  MacFarland  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  President  of  the 
American  Civic  Association,  argued  that  the  falls  should  be  let  alone 
and  no  more  water  should  be  diverted. 

Captain  Norton  of  Buffalo  urged  the  complete  utilization  of  the 
falls.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Dickinson,  representing  the  Hydraulic  Race 
Co.  of  Lockport,  and  Mr.  Alan  V.  Parker,  representing  the  Niagara 
Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce,  favored  the  Warren  report.  Mr. 
George  C.  Riley,  speaking  for  the  Niagara  Gorge  Power  Co.  and 
the  Niagara  Gorge  Railway,  favored  the  diversion  of  120,000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  (The  total  average  flow  is  210,000  cubic  feet  a 
second.)  Mr.  Peter  A.  Porter  said  the  plan  recommended  by  the 
engineers  should  be  complete  and  not  piecemeal.  He  spoke  on 
behalf  of  a  project  for  a  dam  across  the  lower  river  at  Foster's 
flats,  which  would  create  a  second  fall  100  feet  high  and  would 
utilize  all  the  power  in  the  lower  river.  Mr.  Morris  Cohn,  attorney 
for  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.,  said  that  additional  water  could 
be  diverted  without  injury  to  the  scenery  by  means  of  the  engineer- 
ing plan  proposed.  Mr.  Hugh  L.  Cooper,  engineer  for  the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Co.,  took  the  same  ground.  He  thought  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  sell  the  stock  of  a  company  that  marred  the  beauty 
of  Niagara. 

Edward  Adcock  and  Francois  Shanahon  spoke  for  the  sanitary 
district  at  Chicago.  They  were  interested  in  having  a  large  diver- 
sion of  water  from  the  Great  Lakes  because  of  the  desire  to  use 
some  of  it  in  the  Chicago  drainage  district.  Mr.  Shanahon  said 
that  he  was  a  believer  in  mill  ponds  and  that  Lake  Erie  could  be 
made  a  mill  pond  of  greater  depth  by  the  building  of  proper  engi- 
neering works.    It  was  periods  of  drouth  and  not  water  diversion 
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that  made  low  water  levels  on  the  lakes.  He  contended  that  proper 
dam  construction  would  conserve  the  lake  waters. 

Several  other  speakers  discussed  the  subject  from  various  view- 
points.  The  board  gave  no  indication  of  the  nature  of  its  report. 

With  respect  to  the  more  rapid  erosion  at  the  re-entrant  angle 
of  the  Horseshoe  fall,  Colonel  Warren's  report  is  correct,  accord- 
ing to  the  personal  observations  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  this  Society.  The  time  was,  within  their  memory,  when 
the  Canadian  fall  was  almost  a  perfect  horseshoe  in  form,  and 
when  the  water  was  very  much  more  evenly  distributed  than  it  is 
now.  The  consequence  was  that  the  falls  were  really  more  beau- 
tiful forty  years  ago  than  they  are  to-day.  Since  that  time  the 
water  and  the  frost  have  gradually  undermined  the  harder  rock 
at  the  top,  until  the  great  weight  of  water  has  broken  off  the  under- 
mined rock  at  the  top  and  it  has  fallen  to  the  abyss  below.  In 
this  way  the  center  of  the  Horseshoe  falls  has  come  to  be  almost  a 
right-angled  triangle  instead  of  a  horseshoe.  In  this  sharp  angle 
the  water  is  greatly  concentrated,  and  the  result  is  that  the  falls  are 
receding  much  more  rapidly  in  this  center  than  they  are  upon  the 
sides.  Forty  years  ago  this  center  was  receding  about  two  and  one- 
half  feet  a  year.    Now  it  is  receding  about  five  feet  each  year. 

The  remedy  suggested  by  Colonel  Warren  would  make  the  falls 
more  beautiful  in  one  way,  but  not  as  interesting  a  spectacle  in 
another  way.  Now,  as  one  stands  on  the  Maid-of-the-Mist  and 
looks  up  at  the  water  where  it  comes  down  in  such  quantities  in 
the  angle,  he  is  impressed  with  the  mighty  power  of  it  all,  whereas 
when  the  falls  were  a  perfect  horseshoe  the  water  and  the  power 
were  more  evenly  distributed,  and  one  did  not  get  so  great  an  im- 
pression of  power  at  one  spot.  Should  Colonel  Warren's  remedy 
be  applied,  between  the  amount  of  water  that  would  be  diverted  and 
the  thinner  distribution  of  the  water  that  would  result  from  apply- 
ing his  remedy,  there  would  not  be  the  same  mighty  exhibition  of 
power  that  is  seen  to-day.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  it  is  the 
volume  of  Niagara  Falls  that  gives  them  their  crowning  glory. 
There  are  many  other  waterfalls  higher.  Taughannock  fall,  in  cen- 
tral New  York,  is  higher.  And  if  the  object  of  the  United  States 
Engineers'  plan  is  not  simply  to  stop  the  erosion  at  the  apex  of  the 
Horseshoe  fall,  but  also  to  permit  the  diversion  of  water,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  to  the  extent  that  water  is  diverted  the  volume  of  the  flow 
will  be  decreased  and  the  grandeur  of  the  fall  diminished. 

Conflict  Between  State  and  Federal  Jurisdiction 

Another  phase  of  the  Niagara  question  is  the  conflict  of  opinion 
between  the  State  and  Federal  authorities  as  to  their  respective 
rights  to  regulate  the  water  power  in  boundary  streams.  Governor 
Smith,  in  an  address  at  Plattsburg  October  5,  1920,  held  that  the 
water  powers  to  be  developed  at  Niagara  unquestionably  were 
within  the  control  of  the  State;  and  soon  after  Governor  Miller 
came  into  office  he  directed  Attorney-General  Newton  to  test  the 
legality  of  the  Esch  act  with  respect  to  the  Federal  Government's 
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authority  to  regulate  water  power  in  boundary  streams.  An  Albany 
despatch  dated  January  7,  1921,  quoted  Governor  Miller  as  express- 
ing the  view  that  when  the  Federal  Government  attempted  to  exer- 
cise authority,  as  it  had  recently  in  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
Water  Power  Commission,  it  infringed  upon  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  State.  He  believed  that  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  restricted  to  matters  pertaining  to  navigation,  defense 
and  treaty  making  and  did  not  extend  to  water  power. 

BILL  TO  TAX  OUT-DOOR  ADVERTISING 

On  January  28,  1921,  Hon.  Edward  J.  Flynn  of  New  York  again 
introduced  in  the  Assembly  of  the  New  York  Legislature  a  bill  (Int. 
No.  397)  "to  amend  the  Tax  Law  relative  to  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  taxes  on  out-of-door  advertising."  Reference  to  his 
bill  of  1920  will  be  found  in  our  Report  for  1920  (page  327),  and 
our  advocacy  of  the  principle  involved  will  be  found  in  earlier 
Reports  going  back  many  years.  Without  passing  on  the  details  of 
the  bill,  we  believe  that  out-door  advertisements  are  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  taxation,  and  that  proper  taxation  would  materially  reduce 
the  "billboard  nuisance."* 

In  cities  billboards  are  a  double  nuisance.  They  not  only  dis- 
figure the  streets,  but  they  screen  and  encourage  nuisances  and 
dangers  which  it  is  difficult  to  control  by  ordinary  ordinances.  This 
was  well  demonstrated  in  a  residential  block  adjacent  to  West  End 
avenue  in  the  City  of  New  York  during  the  past  year.  The  Broad- 
way front  and  most  of  the  West  End  avenue  front  are  covered  with 
buildings.  Part  of  the  West  End  avenue  front  and  most  of  the 
front  in  one  of  the  cross  streets  is  covered  by  billboards.  On  the 
other  cross  street  last  summer  the  property  was  inadequately  pro- 
tected by  a  shabby  picket  fence.  In  the  vacant  space  between  the 
Broadway  and  West  End  avenue  buildings  large  piles  of  inflam- 
mable rubbish  were  deposited  —  second-hand  building  material,  old 
barrels  and  crates,  broken  "movie"  show  cushions  filled  with  excel- 
sior, etc.  Screened  by  the  billboard,  the  neighboring  boys  repeat- 
edly started  bonfires  which  threatened  the  surrounding  property, 
and  workmen  on  neighboring  building  jobs  committed  nuisances. 
Many  times  the  residents  of  the  adjacent  apartment  houses  drove 
away  boys  who  had  started  bonfires  and  either  called  firemen  or 
themselves  extinguished  the  flames.  It  was  only  after  repeated  ap- 
peals covering  a  period  of  several  months,  first  to  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, then  to  the  Police  Department,  and  in  turn  to  the  Building 
Department  and  the  Health  Department,  that  the  indifferent  own- 
ers of  the  property  was  compelled  to  abate  the  nuisances.  While 
the  billboards  were  not  the  sole  cause,  they  were  a  large  contrib- 
uting factor,  providing  a  screen  behind  which  the  nuisances  were 
committed. 


*  Hon.  Theodore  Douglas  Robinson  introduced  the  corresponding  bill  (564) 
in  the  Senate.  Both  bills  remained  in  the  committees  on  Taxation  and  Re- 
trenchment of  the  respective  houses. 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  PARKS 

The  National  Conference  on  Parks  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  January  10,  11  and  12,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  State  of 
Iowa,  was  considered  by  those  present  as  an  historical  gathering 
and  the  first  of  a  probable  series  of  conferences  as  important  in 
their  relation  to  national,  state  and  local  parks  as  the  series  of  Con- 
servation Congresses  inaugurated  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  invitations  to  the  conference  were  issued  by  Hon.  W.  L. 
Harding,  Governor  of  Iowa,  cooperating  with  Hon.  John  Barton 
Payne,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  active  representatives  of  Secretary  Payne  in  making  the 
arrangements  for  the  conference  were  Hon.  Stephen  T.  Mather, 
Director  of  the  National  Parks  Service,  and  Mr.  O.  Van  Wyck, 
Jr.,  and  the  corresponding  representative  of  Governor  Harding  was 
Mr.  E.  R.  Harlan  of  Des  Moines,  who  is  Secretary  of  the  Iowa 
State  Board  of  Conservation  and  Curator  of  the  State  Historical 
Society. 

Twenty- four  different  States  were  represented  by  176  official 
delegates,  of  whom  102  were  from  Iowa.  The  delegates  appointed 
by  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  were 
Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  President;  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  Vice- 
President  ;  and  Dr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  Secretary,  all  of  New 
York  City.  Dr.  Hall  attended  in  person.  Eight  sessions  were  held, 
including  the  banquet  tendered  to  the  visitors  by  the  Iowa  State 
Board  of  Conservation  and  the  Des  Moines  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Tuesday  evening.  All  the  meetings  were  held  in  Hotel  Fort  Des 
Moines.  About  twenty  hours  in  all  were  devoted  to  the  eight 
sessions. 

The  attendance  at  the  ordinary  sessions  ranged  from  one  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred,  and  at  the  banquet  there  were  probably  over 
four  hundred,  including  158  members  of  the  State  Legislature.  The 
personnel  of  the  delegates  and  speakers  was  varied,  including  rep- 
presentatives  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  three  Governors, 
University  Professors,  school  teachers,  clergymen,  conservation 
commissioners,  park  commissioners,  museum  curators,  landscape 
architects,  foresters,  painters,  editors,  railroad  men,  business  men, 
men  born  in  the  backwoods  and  sons  and  daughters  of  pioneers  who 
settled  Des  Moines  only  seventy-four  years  ago. 

The  principal  features  of  the  program  were  as  follows : 

Monday  Morning,  January  10,  1921 

Dr.  Lewis  H.  Pammel  of  Ames,  Iowa,  President  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of 

Conservation,  presiding. 

Address  of  welcome,  by  Hon.  W.  L.  Harding,  Governor  of  Iowa. 

Address,  by  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Pammel  of  Ames,  Iowa,  President  of  the  Iowa 
State  Board  of  Conservation. 

Address,  by  Hon.  Stephen  T.  Mather  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Director  of  the 
National  Parks  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Reading  of  telegrams  and  letters,  by  Edgar  R.  Harlan  of  Des  Moines,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Conservation. 
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Remarks  by  Arthur  H.  Carhart  of  Denver,  of  the  National  Forest  Recreation 

Service. 
Roll  call  of  delegates. 
Appointment  of  Committee  on  Policy. 

(The  session  lasted  from  11.17  a.  m.  until  1  p.  m.) 

Monday  Afternoon,  January  10 

Everett  L.  Millard  of  Chicago,  President  of  the  Municipal  Art  League, 

presiding. 

Address,  by  Jens  Jensen  of  Chicago,  President  of  Friends  of  Our  Native 

Landscape,  on  "Let  Nature  Alone." 
Discussion,  by  O.  C.  Simonds  of  Chicago,  landscape  architect. 
Discussion,  by  Theodore  Wirth  of  Minneapolis,  Superintendent  of  Parks. 
Address,  by  J.  Horace  McFarland  of  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  President  of  the 

American  Civic  Association,  on  "Preserving  the  National  Parks." 
Discussion,  by  J.  Cookman  Boyd  of  Baltimore,  President  of  the  City  Park 

Board. 

Remarks,  by  Arthur  H.  Carhart  of  Denver,  of  the  National  Forest  Recreation 
Service. 

Illustrated  Address,  by  Jay  Downer  of  New  York,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Bronx  Parkway  Commission,  on  "Retrieving  a  Century  of  Waste." 
(The  session  lasted  from  2.40  until  5.50  p.  m.) 

Monday  Evening,  January  10 
Hon.  Asa  K.  Owen,  of  Phillips,  Wis.,  presiding. 

Illustrated  Address,  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Bryant  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomic Ornithology  in  the  University  of  California,  on  "Nature  Guiding 
in  a  National  Park." 

Address,  with  imitations  of  bird  songs,  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Miller  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the  University  of  California,  on  "Bird  Music 
in  the  Yosemite." 

Illustrated  Address,  by  William  G.  Howard  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  New  York  State  Forests,  on  "New  York's  Mountain 
Parks." 

Illustrated  Address,  by  Dr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall  of  New  York,  Secretary 
of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  on  "Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  in  New  York  State." 

(Session  from  8.25  until  10.45  p.  m.) 

Tuesday  Morning,  January  11,  1921 

J.  Horace  McFarland  of  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  President  of  the  American  Civic 

Association,  presiding. 

Address,  by  Hon.  Peter  Norbeck,  ex-Governor  of  South  Dakota,  on  "South 

Dakota's  60,000-acre  Park."  _ 
Address,  by  Mrs.  Charles  Hutchinson  of  Chicago,  authoress,  representing  the 

Garden  Club  of  America,  in  "A  Proposal  for  a  National  Conservation 

Day." 

Discussion,  by  various  Delegates. 

Address,  by  Mrs.  Florence  E.  Whitley  of  Webster  City,  Iowa,  Chairman  of 

the  Committee  on  Conservation,  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 

Clubs,  on  "Woman  and  Conservation." 
Address,  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Cowles  of  Chicago,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 

University  of  Chicago  and  President  of  the  Wild  Flower  Preservation 

Society  of  America,  on  "Making  a  Park  Survey." 
Address,  by  Herbert  Evison  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  Secretary  of  the  Natural  Parks 

Association,  on  "State  Park  Legislation  in  the  State  of  Washington." 
Address,  by  Harry  N.  Burhans  of  Denver,  President  of  the  American  Travel 

and  Development  Association,  on  "Free  Camps  for  Motor  Tourists." 
Address,  by  Horace  M.  Albright  of  Mammoth,  Wyoming,  Superintendent  of 

of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

(Session  from  10.47  a.  m.  until  12.34  p.  m.) 
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Tuesday  Afternoon,  January  11 

Dr.  William  F.  Bade  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  President  of  the  Sierra  Club  and  Cali- 
fornia Associated  Societies  for  the  Conservation  of  Wild  Life,  presiding. 

Address,  by  J.  Horace  McFarland  of  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  President  of  the 
American  Civic  Association,  on  "The  Value  of  State  Parks  to  Cities." 

Discussion,  by  Miss  Catherine  Mitchell  of  Riverside,  111.,  representing  the 
Prairie  Club  of  Illinois. 

Address,  by  Hon.  Lafayette  Young  of  Des  Moines,  Editor  of  the  Daily  Capital. 

Address,  by  Franz  A.  Aust  of  Madison,  Wis.,  Associate  Professor  of  Land- 
scape Design,  University  of  Wisconsin,  on  "Country  Rural  Planning 
Work  in  Wisconsin." 

Illustrated  Address,  by  Major  W.  A.  Welch  of  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  General 
Manager  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  on  "A  36,000-acre  Park  in  the 
Heart  of  the  Most  Congested  Area  in  America." 

Remarks,  by  Walter  O.  Filley  of  Connecticut. 

Remarks,  by  Bert  Wickham  of  Michigan. 

Stereopticon  Views  illustrating  the  morning  address  by  Herbert  Evison  of 
Seattle. 

Remarks,  by  Mr.  Hatfield  of  Missouri. 
Remarks,  by  Mr.  Cleveland  of  Milwaukee. 

(Session  from  2.30  until  5.45  p.  m.) 

Tuesday  Evening,  January  11 

Hon.  Henry  L.  Adams  of  Des  Moines,  Toast-master. 

Banquet,  interspersed  with  vocal  music  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Quar- 
tette. 

Address  of  Welcome,  by  Hon.  Henry  L.  Adams  of  Des  Moines,  Toast-master. 
Address,  by  Hon.  Peter  Norbeck,  ex-Governor  of  South  Dakota,  on  "Iowa 
Emigrants." 

Violin  Music;  Indian  folk-songs,  by  Professor  Young  of  Oklahoma. 
Address,  by  Hon.  W.  L.  Harding,  Governor  of  Iowa,  on  "Iowa  Immigrants." 
Address,  by  Hon  Stephen  T.  Mather  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Director  of  the 

National  Park  Service,  on  "Iowa  Observations." 
Address,  with  imitations  of  bird  music,  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Miller  of  Los  Angeles. 
Address,  by  Hon.  James  B.  Weaver  of  Des  Moines,  on  "Iowa  East  and  West." 
Address,  by  Hon.  N.  E.  Kendall,  Governor-elect  of  Iowa,  on  "Iowa  Residence." 

(Speaking  from  8.20  until  10.32  p.  m.) 

Wednesday  Morning,  January  12,  1921 

Major  W.  A.  Welch  of  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  General  Manager  of  the  Palisades 

Interstate  Park,  presiding. 

Address,  by  Frank  A.  Kenyon  of  Mackinac  Island,  Mich.,  Superintendent  of 

Mackinac  Island  Slate  Park,  on  "Mackinac  Island." 
Address,  by  Mrs.  John  Slaker  of  Hastings,  Neb.,  President  of  the  Nebraska 

Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Illustrated  Address,  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Barbour  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Curator  of  the 

Nebraska  State  Museum,  on  "Park  Grounds  as  a  Laboratory  of  Natural 

Science." 

Illustrated  Address,  by  Mr.  Conby  of  Denver,  on  "The  Mesa  Verde  Cliff 
Dwellings." 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Policy,  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Cowles  of  Chicago, 
Chairman. 

Discussion  of  Resolutions  by  various  delegates. 
Adoption  of  Resolutions. 

(Session  from  10.30  a.  m.  until  1  p.  m.) 
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Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  12 

Edgar  R.  Harlan  of  Des  Moines,  Secretary  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Con- 
servation, presiding. 

(This  program  was  mainly  a  reproduction  of  the  exercises  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Lacey-Keosauqua  State  Park  at  Keosauqua,  Iowa,  October  27, 
1920,  and  was  given  as  a  typical  feature  of  an  Iowa  State  Park  dedication.) 

Address,  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Shimek  of  Iowa  City,  on  "Plant  Life  in  Lacey-Keosau- 
qua Park." 

Address,  by  Dr.  George  F.  Kay,  Iowa  State  Geologist,  on  "The  Story  of  the 
Rocks." 

Address  and  poetic  recitations,  by  Rev.  Le  Roy  Titus  Weeks  of  Emmetsburg, 

Iowa,  on  "Bird  Life." 
Address,  by  Dr.  Charles  Keyes  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  on  "Prehistoric  Life." 
Address,  by  Prof.  Charles  Atherton  Cumming,  Painter,  of  Des  Moines,  on 

"The  Art  of  Design." 
Address,  by  R.  J.  Pierre  of  Des  Moines,  on  "Landscape  Architecture." 
Address,  by  Mr.  Hoyt,  on  "Iowa  Parks." 
Close  of  the  Conference,  by  Hon.  Stephen  T.  Mather. 

(Session  from  2.30  until  5.10  p.  m.) 

Four  Outstanding  Features 

The  conference  was  an  extremely  democratic  gathering  in  spirit 
and  purpose.  And  the  whole  drift  of  the  addresses  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  practical  value  of  parks  to  all  the  people.  The  aesthetic 
side  was  not  forgotten  but  it  was  not  predominant.  The  chief 
emphasis  throughout  was  laid  on  the  value  of  parks  for  recreation, 
health  building,  and  education,  and  as  an  antidote  for  many  indus- 
trial and  social  ills ;  and  also  on  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide 
places  where  people  can  go  for  such  purposes  without  trespassing 
on  private  property. 

The  second  outstanding  feature  was  the  emphasis  laid  on  State 
and  local  parks,  as  distinguished  from  National  parks.  This  was 
not  a  Conference  on  National  parks,  but  a  National  Conference  on 
Parks.  Mr.  Mather  made  it  plain  that  in  his  mind  the  National 
Park  System  had  about  reached  its  limit  so  far  as  numbers  and 
area  were  concerned,  although  much  must  yet  be  done  in  develop- 
ing their  facilities  for  public  use.  It  remained,  therefore,  for  the 
States  and  smaller  political  divisions  to  develop  local  parks.  Of 
the  twenty  hours  which  the  Des  Moines  Conference  spent  in  session, 
only  about  an  hour  and  a  half  was  devoted  to  National  parks  by 
the  various  speakers.  During  the  comparatively  short  period  devoted 
to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  was  insisted  that  the  National  parks 
and  monuments  should  be  kept  inviolate  and  that  they  should  not 
be  invaded  by  water  storage  and  other  commercial  projects. 

The  third  notable  feature  of  the  discussions  was  the  prominence 
given  to  the  educational,  social  and  hygienic  value  of  the  parks. 
The  parks  were  not  advocated  merely  to  furnish  an  hour's  or  a 
day's  pastime.  They  were  advocated  as  places  where  men,  women 
and  children  could  get  some  ideas  to  take  home  with  them  different 
from  those  suggested  by  the  quarrels  of  the  home  or  workshop,  the 
cares  of  domestic  and  business  life,  and  oftentimes  the  squalor  of 
their  environment. 

And  the  fourth  conspicuous  feature  was  the  insistence  on  the 
divorcing  of  parks  and  politics. 


Indians  Delivering  Furs  at  Storehouse 


Plate  10  Lower  Fort  Garry,  Winnipeg 

Indi?n  Povv-wow  at  Hudson  Bay  Co.'s  250th  Anniversary 


See  page  190 
Cdebration 
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Des  Moines 

Des  Moines,*  in  which  the  conference  was  held,  is  a  city  of 
about  150,000  population,  seated  on  the  Des  Moines  river  about 
150  miles  northwest  of  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  The  site 
was  manifestly  selected  because  of  its  favorable  strategic  position 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Racoon  or  Coon  river  with  the  Des  Moines. 
The  Des  Moines  river  flows  in  a  generally  south  or  southeasterly 
direction  through  the  city.  The  Coon  river  enters  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  from  the  west,  and  formerly  forked  as  it  joined  the 
Des  Moines,  forming  a  delta-shaped  island,  the  insular  character 
of  which  has  almost  entirely  been  removed  by  the  diversion  of  the 
waters  of  the  Coon  from  the  northern  fork  to  the  southern.  On 
the  northern  side  of  the  intersection  of  the  northern  fork  with  the 
Des  Moines,  formerly  stood  Fort  Des  Moines,  which  was  the  cradle 
of  the  city.  The  site  is  marked  by  a  granite  monument  which  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  little  unfinished  park,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Elm  street,  on  the  east  by  the  Des  Moines  river,  on  the 
south  by  the  dried- up  fork  of  the  Coon  river,  and  on  the  west  by 
S.  W.  Second  street.  Upon  the  nearly  cubical  monument  is  a  bronze 
tablet  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

Site  of  Old  Fort  Des  Moines 
Established  in  1843 
Evacuated  1846 
Erected  by 
the  Abigail  Adams  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
assisted  by 
Park  Commissioners 
and 

Early  Settlers  of  Des  Moines 
Dedicated  June  14,  1908 

For  a  distance  of  about  four  blocks  along  the  Des  Moines  river 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  the  river  is  spanned  by  five  pic- 
turesque reinforced  concrete  bridges,  both  the  left  and  right  banks 
of  the  river  have  been  walled  up  and  graded  at  a  slope  of  about 
forty-five  degrees,  forming  a  sort  of  Civic  Center,  of  which  the  fine 
Municipal  Building  and  the  Municipal  Court  House  on  the  east 
bank  and  the  Public  Library  and  the  post-office  on  the  west  bank 
form  a  part.  Half  a  mile  east  of  the  river,  upon  a  commanding 
eminence,  stands  the  Iowa  State  Capitol,  its  gilded  dome  being  visi- 
ble for  miles  around.  Governor  Harding  spoke  with  justifiable 
pride  of  the  Capitol  grounds,  comprising  120  acres  beautifully  laid 
out  and  embellished  by  some  notable  monuments.  The  city  has 
eight  or  ten  good-sized  parks  on  the  north,  east,  south  and  west 
sides,  but  is  noticeably  lacking  in  small  parks  in  the  center  portions. 
On  account  of  the  proximity  of  Des  Moines  to  the  bituminous  coal 
mines  of  Iowaf  and  the  prodigality  of  the  factories  with  their  fuel, 
there  is  much  soft  coal  smoke  in  the  air. 

*  Des  Moines  means  "Of  the  Monks." 

t  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  advertises  that  "abundant  coal  for  manufac- 
turing may  be  delivered  by  truck  on  paved  roads  direct  from  mine  to  factory. 
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CENSUS  OF  STATE  PARKS 

The  addresses  at  the  National  Conference  on  Parks  held  at  Des 
Moines  and  referred  to  under  the  preceding  heading  showed  that 
the  park  movement  is  comparatively  new  in  the  western  states. 
Many  states  have  no  parks  at  all  and  others  have  only  begun  to 
acquire  them.  There  was  no  conspectus  of  the  State  parks  of  all 
the  States,  and  soon  after  the  conference  this  Society  began  a  sys- 
tematic inquiry  by  correspondence  for  the  purpose  of  making  as 
complete  a  review  of  the  State  park  situation  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  possible.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of  economizing  State  expen- 
ditures, the  data  received  has  necessarily  been  much  condensed  in 
the  following  pages. 

Inchtded  under  the  following  State  headings  will  be  found  other 
matters  of  scenic  and  historic  interest: 

ALABAMA 

All  State  lands  in  Alabama,  whether  held  in  fee  or  in  trust,  have 
been  set  aside  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  February  17, 
1919,  as  State  Forest  Preserves  and  Game  and  Bird  Sanctuaries. 
They  aggregate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  and  lie  in  the  differ- 
ent counties  of  the  State.  The  Hon.  John  H.  Wallace,  Jr.,  of 
Montgomery,  Commissioner  of  Conservation,  says  in  further 
explanation : 

"Every  Sixteenth  Section  is  included,  also  all  tax  reversion  lands,  likewise 
the  various  lands  belonging  to  the  University  of  Alabama,  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  at  Auburn,  the  Girls'  Industrial  School  at  Montevallo, 
and  what  are  known  as  Swamp  and  Overflowed  Lands,  situated  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  State.  These  lands  are  administered  by  the  various  educa- 
tional institutions  so  far  as  the  lands  belonging  to  such  institutions  are  con- 
cerned, and  by  the  State  Board  of  Control  and  Economy  as  regards  the  lands 
owned  by  the  State  in  fee.  The  Commissioner  of  Conservation  administers 
and  enforces  the  laws  relative  to  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  natural 
resources  found  upon  such  lands.  I  am  convinced  that  the  enactment  of  a 
similar  statute  would  be  wise,  not  only  for  the  State  of  New  York  but  for 
every  other  State  in  the  Union." 

The  State  Flower  of  Alabama,  according  to  the  World  Almanac 
for  1921,  is  the  Golden  Rod,  adopted  by  the  schools. 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  has  no  State  Parks,  according  to  Miss  Elsie  Toles,  of 
Phoenix,  Slate  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  the  State  Flower,  adopted 
back  in  the  territorial  days,  is  the  Suahuara,  a  blossom  of  the  Giant 
Cactus. 

We  learn  through  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  that 
Arizona  has  several  game  preserves  where  wild  life  is  protected  by 
the  State's  game  wardens,  but  no  reservation  of  land  of  scenic, 
scientific  or  historical  interest  or  for  recreation  purposes  has  been 
made  by  the  State. 

ARKANSAS 

Inquiries  addressed  in  February,  1921,  to  the  Governor  of 
Arkansas  and  to  John  R.  Dobyns,  LL.  D.,  of  Little  Rock,  concern- 
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ing  State  parks  in  that  State,  have  failed  to  elicit  any  responses  up 
to  the  time  of  the  transmission  of  this  Report. 

The  National  Park  Service  informs  us  that  Arkansas  has  no 
State  parks. 

The  World  Almanac  of  1921  says  that  the  Legislature  has 
adopted  the  Apple  Blossom  as  the  State  Flower. 

CALIFORNIA 

California  has  one  State  park,  Redwood  Park,  but  no  State 
forests.  The  Redwood  Park  comprises  10,000  acres  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Santa  Cruz  county  in  the  region  locally  known  as 
the  Big  Basin.  It  contains  mammoth  Redwood  trees,  Sequoia 
sempervirens,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  forest  growth  on  an  equal 
area  in  the  State.  The  nucleus  of  the  park,  containing  the  most 
valuable  timber,  was  originally  in  private  ownership.  Three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  acres  were  purchased  for  $250,000  and  several 
hundred  acres  have  been  added  by  donation.  In  1920,  $150,000 
more  was  appropriated  and  nearly  1500  acres  more  purchased.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  park  is  worth  commercially  fully  half  a  million 
dollars. 

The  park  dates  from  1901  and  was  originally  administered  by  a 
separate  commission,  and  then  transferred  to  the  State  Forester, 
but  for  good  reason,  in  1911,  it  reverted  to  the  care  of  a  commission 
of  five  members,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  ex-officio,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Santa  Clara  University,  the  head  of  a  department  in  Stan- 
ford University  and  two  business  men.  The  commissioners  serve 
without  salary  but  are  paid  traveling  expenses.  They  employ  a 
warden. 

There  is  now  a  strong  agitation  for  the  acquisition  of  forest 
reserves  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

The  foregoing  information  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Taylor 
of  Santa  Cruz. 

The  State  Flower  of  California,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor,  is  the 
Golden  Rod,  and  according  to  the  World  Almanac  the  Golden 
Poppy. 

In  our  Annual  Report  for  1920,  at  pages  340,  341,  we  mentioned 
the  organization  of  the  Save  the  Redwoods  League  in  1918.  The 
report  of  this  League  for  1920  states  that  up  to  January  1,  1921, 
over  $100,000  had  been  expended  in  saving  Redwood  groves  along 
the  State  highway.  Humboldt  county  has  bought  three  groves 
aggregating  562  acres,  for  $54,000 ;  Messrs.  Stephen  T.  Mather  and 
William  Kent  have  each  given  $15,000  toward  the  purchase  of  other 
groves,  and  Mrs.  James  Hobart  Moore  of  Santa  Barbara  has  given 
$13,000  to  aid  in  purchasing  still  another.  The  Armstrong  grove 
in  Sonoma  county  has  also  been  saved. 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  California  Legislature  proposing  to 
appropriate  $300,000  for  the  rescue  of  some  of  the  finest  redwoods 
along  the  State  highway  in  Humboldt  county. 

California's  most  notable  historic  landmarks  are  the  old  Spanish 
missions,  mentioned  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1912  at  pages  387- 
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410  and  our  Report  for  1917  at  pages  358-360,  but  the  State  has 
been  singularly  indifferent  to  the  preservation  of  these  monuments. 
Many  of  them  are  in  a  deplorable  state  of  ruin,  and  such  as  are 
preserved  have  been  saved  either  by  the  Landmarks  Club  of 
California  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

COLORADO 
State  and  Private  Game  Refuges 

Colorado  has  no  State  parks  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term 
is  generally  used,  but  by  law  approved  March  29,  1919,  an  area  of 
675,000  acres  lying  east  of  the  Continental  Divide  on  the  north,  east 
and  south  sides  of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  in  Larimer 
and  Boulder  counties,  was  established  as  a  State  Game  Refuge 
within  which  it  is  unlawful  for  anyone  to  chase,  capture  or  kill 
birds  or  animals  of  any  description  except  mountain  lion,  wolf,  fox, 
coyote,  lynx,  wildcat,  mink,  marten,  or  wolverine  or  any  bird  or 
animal  not  protected  by  law,  and  the  excepted  birds  and  animals 
can  be  hunted  only  after  obtaining  a  permit  from  the  State  Game 
and  Fish  Commissioner. 

Under  the  Game  Law,  about  fifty-three  private  Game  Preserves, 
twenty-five  Bird  Parks,  and  eighteen  Quadruped  Parks  have  been 
established.  The  Game  Preserves  range  in  size  from  six  to  65,360 
acres;  the  Bird  Parks  are  very  small  plots  of  ground,  usually  city 
lots  or  tracts  of  small  acreage;  and  the  Quadruped  Parks  range 
from  half  an  acre  to  81,420  acres. 

The  Quadruped  Parks  contain  elk,  deer,  antelope,  buffalo,  any 
or  all  of  these,  as  well  as  beaver,  if  procurable,  and  mountain  sheep 
also,  if  procurable.  Probably  none  now  contains  any  mountain 
sheep,  although  there  are  many  in  the  wild  state  in  Colorado.  Three 
private  parks  contain  buffalo.  The  Denver  City  Park  System 
includes  a  quadruped  park  of  500  acres  adjacent  to  the  city  in 
which  all  indigenous  wild  game  animals  are  propagated.  The 
Denver  City  Park  and  Denver  Mountain  Parks  System  contain 
buffalo  also,  as  well  as  all  other  game  animals.  The  private  parks 
contain  principally  elk  and  deer,  some  few  antelope,  very  few 
beaver,  and  originally  contained  twenty-five  mountain  sheep. 

The  Game  Preserves  above  mentioned  are  merely  privately  owned 
or  controlled  areas,  posted  against  public  hunting  or  fishing  and  are 
usually  conservatively  handled  by  the  proprietors  to  the  advantage 
of  the  game  and  fish  resources  of  the  state.  The  Bird  Parks  are 
in  a  formative  or  trial  state  of  development,  and  are  intended  to 
correspond  with  the  concessions  contemplated  by  the  Federal  Migra- 
tory Bird  law,  although  they  contain  birds  indigenous  to  Colorado 
and  not  migratory  as  well.  The  Quadruped  Parks  are  owned  by 
bona  fide  owners  of  the  animals  therein,  which  must  have  been 
acquired  otherwise  than  by  taking  wild  game,  which  under  the 
Colorado  law  belongs  to  the  State.  In  such  parks  are  propagated 
all  kinds  of  game  animals  that  live  in  this  State  —  elk,  deer,  buffalo 
or  bison,  antelope,  etc. 
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For  the  foregoing  information  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Eliot 
Blackwelder,  the  geologist,  of  Denver,  and  to  Hon.  Roland  G. 
Parvin,  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 

The  State  Flower  of  Colorado  is  the  Lavender  Columbine, 
according  to  Mr.  Harry  N.  Burhans  of  Denver. 

Other  Parks 

Some  of  the  cities  of  Colorado  have  remarkable  municipal  parks. 

The  Denver  mountain  parks  are  famous  for  their  picturesqueness. 

In  our  Report  for  1910,  at  pages  111-113,  we  recorded  the  gift 
to  the  City  of  Colorado  Springs  of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  by  the 
heirs  of  the  late  Charles  W.  Perkins  in  1909  and  the  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  of  South  Cheyenne  Canyon. 

"Estes  Park"  is  neither  a  National,  nor  a  State,  nor  a  municipal 
park.  It  is  a  small  village  with  many  hotels  and  beautiful  sur- 
rounding scenery  at  the  eastern  gateway  of  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park,  but  is  not  a  part  of  the  park. 

Centenary  of  Ascent  of  Pike's  Peak 

On  July  14,  1920,  the  centenary  of  the  first  recorded  ascent  of 
Pike's  Peak  was  celebrated  with  interesting  ceremonies  at  Colorado 
Springs.  The  celebration  recalled  one  of  many  instances  in  the 
history  of  geographical  names  illustrating  the  inequalities  of  Fame. 
The  first  man  to  ascend  the  mountain,  so  far  as  known,  was  Dr. 
Edwin  James,  the  botanist  and  geologist  in  the  expedition  under 
Major  Stephen  Harriman  Long,  sent  out  by  the  Government  to 
make  detailed  surveys  of  portions  of  the  Far  West ;  but  it  is  named 
after  General  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  who  first  saw  this  "Grand 
Peak"  in  November,  1806,  and  who  has  popularly  been  credited  with 
being  its  discoverer,  but  who  only  saw  it  at  a  distance  and  never 
ascended  it. 

A  graphic  description  of  Dr.  James'  ascent  of  the  mountain  may 
be  found  in  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Dellenbaugh's  book  entitled  "Breaking 
the  Wilderness."    Mr.  Dellenbaugh  remarks : 

"Geographical  names  are  sometimes  singularly  acquired  and  so  the  peak 
which  Pike  saw  from  some  miles  away,  and  was  not  the  first  to  see,  received 
his  name  without  his  intention  or  that  of  anyone  else.  Indeed,  no  one  can  tell 
just  how  it  came  to  be  called  Pike,  except  that  it  simply  grew  and  Fremont 
finally  put  it  on  record." 

Pike's  Peak,  while  not  the  loftiest  in  the  Rockies,  is  the  most 
celebrated,  partly  because  of  its  accessibility.  The  top  is  14,108 
feet  above  sea  level.  In  1878  a  bridle  path  was  built  to  the  summit 
which  eased  the  difficulties  of  the  climb  of  former  years,  and  in 
1880  a  wagon  road  was  built.  In  1891  came  the  cog-wheel  railroad, 
followed  in  1916  by  the  motor  roadway,  eighteen  miles  long  and 
twenty  feet  wide,  with  some  of  the  curves  giving  a  width  of  fifty 
feet.  The  motor  road  required  two  years  to  construct  and  cost 
approximately  $300,000.  On  August  3,  1919,  an  airplane,  piloted 
by  Alexander  Lendrum  of  Colorado  Springs,  made  a  successful 
flight  over  the  peak. 
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It  is  estimated  that  since  Dr.  James'  first  ascent  100  years  ago 
more  than  2,000,000  persons  have  enjoyed  the  wonderful  view  from 
the  summit. 

Census  of  Colorado  Mountain  Peaks 

The  Colorado  Mountain  Club  claims  that  Colorado  is  entitled  to 
the  banner  for  the  largest  number  of  high  mountain  peaks  in  this 
country.  According  to  statistics  recently  issued  by  the  Club  that 
State  has  forty-two  of  the  fifty-five  highest  named  peaks  in  the 
United  States.  The  minimum  height  of  mountains  included  in  the 
list  is  14,000  feet.  The  highest  peak  in  Colorado  is  Mount  Elbert, 
which  is  credited  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
with  a  height  of  14,419  feet.  It  is  only  exceeded  by  Mount  Whitney 
in  California,  the  highest  peak  in  the  country,  which  has  an  altitude 
of  14,501  feet.  After  Mount  Elbert  comes  Mount  Rainier  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  14,408  feet,  Mount  Massive,  in  Colorado, 
ranks  fourth,  14,404  feet,  and  Blanco  Peak,  in  the  same  State,  is 
fifth,  14,390  feet.  Recent  measurements,  says  the  Club,  have 
reduced  the  elevations  of  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  Buckskin 
Mountain,  placing  them  below  the  14,000  foot  class.  The  name  of 
Crestone  has  been  given  to  the  peak  formerly  known  as  Three 
Tetons,  and  Glacier  Mountain  has  been  named  Mount  Wilson,  these 
two  peaks  being  respectively  seventeenth  and  thirty-sixth  in  the 
Colorado  list. 

CONNECTICUT 

State  Parks  and  Forests 

Connecticut*  has  twenty-eight  State  Parks  and  five  State  Forests, 
aggregating  9,542  acres,  as  follows,  the  dates  given  being  the  dates 
of  first  acquisitions,  which,  in  some  cases,  have  been  subsequently 
enlarged : 


Date  Name  and  Location  Acres 

1887  Putnam  Memorial  Camp-ground,  Redding   100 

1899  Henry  Whitfield  House,  Guilford   1 

1903  Fort  Griswold,  Groton   20 

1912  Mount  Tom,  Litchfield,  Morris  and  Washington   219 

1914  Sherwood  Island,  Westport   30 

1915  Hurd  Park,  East  Hampton   455 

1916  Mount  Bushnell,  Washington   84 

1917  Selden  Neck,  Lyme   122 

1917  Haystack,  Norfolk   1 

1917  Ivy  Mountain,  Goshen   50 

1917  Mohawk  Mountain,  Cornwall   5 

1917  Great  Hill,  East  Hampton  and  Portland   10 

1918  West  Peak,  Meriden  and  Southington   181 

1918  Mashamoquet  Brook,  Pomfret   12 

1918  Saptree  Run,  Pomfret   22 

1918  Macedonia  Brook,  Kent   1,701 

1918  Bolton  Notch,  Bolton   70 

1918  Dart  Island,  Middletown   1 

1919  Wharton  Brook,  North  Haven  and  Wallingford   50 


*  There  is  a  sketch  of  the  beginning  of  Connecticut  State  Park  System  in 
our  Annual  Report  for  1916  at  pp.  330-335. 
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Acres 

1919    Buttonball  Brook,  Chaplain   135 

1919   Kent  Falls,  Kent   219 

1919    Hammonasset  Beach,  Madison   552 

1919   Black  Pond,  Middlefield   100 

1919  Devil's  Hop  Yard,  East  Haddam   860 

1920  Lake  Waramaug,  Kent   75 

1920    Wooster  Mountain,  Danbury   100 

1920    Nathaniel  Lyon  Memorial,  Eastford   60 

1920    Humaston  Brook,  Lichfield   7 


5,242 

Of  the  foregoing,  the  first  three  are  administered  by  separate 
commissions  appointed  before  the  creation  of  the  State  Park  Com- 
mission in  1913.  Mount  Tom  also  came  into  possession  of  the 
State  before  the  creation  of  the  State  Park  Commission  and  was 
administered  until  1917  by  the  State  Forester,  but  now,  with  the 
twenty-four  other  parks  named  after  it,  is  in  charge  of  the  Park 
Commission.  The  State  Park  Commission  consists  of  six  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  three  members  ex-officio,  namely,  the 
State  Forester,  the  Highway  Commissioner  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Motor  Vehicles.  The  Chairman  is  Hon.  Lucius  F.  Robinson  of 
Hartford,  the  Secretary  Mr.  George  A.  Parker  of  Hartford,  and 
the  Field  Secretary  Mr.  Albert  M.  Turner  of  Northfield.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  latter  for  the  information  given  herewith. 

The  number  of  these  parks  beginning  with  the  year  1914  shows 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  State  Park  system  in  a  period  of  seven 
years.  A  notable  feature  of  them  is  the  large  proportion  given  to 
the  State  as  follows : 

Acres 


Mount  Tom,  by  Mrs.  G.  A.  Senff   180 

Mashamoquet  Brook,  by  Miss  Sarah  Fay   12 

Saptree  Run,  by  Miss  Sarah  Fay.  and  Mr.  J.  Bowditch   4 

Macedonia  Brook,  by  White  Memorial  Foundation   1,552 

Dart  Island,  by  Mr.  Russell  Dart   1 

Kent  Falls,  by  White  Memorial  Foundation   200 

Macedonia  Brook,  from  gift  funds  of  White  Memorial  Foundation....  53 

Humaston  Brook,  from  same  and  Mr.  Henry  B.  Peck   3 


2,005 

In  other  words,  for  about  every  three  acres  bought  by  the  State, 
two  acres  have  been  given. 

The  nature  of  these  reservations  is  pretty  well  indicated  by  their 
titles.  The  Putnam  Camp  Ground  and  Fort  Griswold  tract  are 
associated  with  the  Revolutionary  War.  Fort  Griswold  was  ceded 
to  the  State  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Whitfield  House  is 
an  ancient  stone  building  going  back  to  the  colonial  period.  Most 
of  the  others  are  scenic  and  recreational  parks,  some  of  them  having 
beautiful  forest  cover,  and  some  special  geological  interest. 

In  1901  Connecticut  established  the  office  of  State  Forester,  a 
position  now  held  by  Mr.  Walter  O.  Filley  of  New  Haven.  Since 
that  time  the  State  has  established  five  State  Forests  as  follows: 
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Acres 


Portland  Forest 
Union  Forest  . . 


1,500 
300 

1,200 
200 

1,100 


Cornwall  Forest 
Simsbury  Forest 
Eastford  Forest 


4,300 


These  are  administered  by  the  State  Forester  under  direction  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Various  patriotic  societies  have  done  much  to  mark  and  preserve 
historic  sites  in  Connecticut.  Prominent  among  these  instances  may 
be  mentioned  the  famous  Putnam's  Wolf  Den  in  Pomfret,  secured 
in  1897  with  a  tract  of  eighty  acres  by  the  Elizabeth  Porter  Putnam 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  old 
red  schoolhouse  in  East  Haddam,  in  which  Nathan  Hale  once 
taught,  with  some  ten  acres,  held  by  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Connecticut  still  has  two  small  Indian  reservations,  Scatacook 
and  Pequot,  but  no  other  undistributed  lands. 

The  State  Flower  of  Connecticut  is  the  Mountain  Laurel,  Kalmia 
latifolia,  so  established  in  1907  by  section  2207  of  the  General 
Statutes. 

First  Municipal  Park  Created  with  Public  Money 

The  interesting  statement  having  been  made  at  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Parks,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  January  10-12,  1921,  that 
Bushnell  Park  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  the  first  public  park  in  the 
United  States  to  be  created  by  means  of  money  raised  by  taxation, 
the  following  information  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  our  fellow- 
member,  Mr.  Albert  M.  Turner,  of  Northfield,  Conn.,  Field  Secre- 
tary of  the  Connecticut  State  Park  Commission : 

The  proposal  to  issue  $100,000  worth  of  bonds  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  park  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  city  of  Hartford 
on  January  5,  1854,  and  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  nearly  three  to 
one.  Mr.  George  A.  Parker  of  Hartford,  formerly  Superintendent 
of  Parks  of  that  city  and  now  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Park  Commission,  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  this  vote  was  the  first  instance  of  the  raising  of  money  by 
direct  tax  upon  the  people  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  park  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Parker  says  that  some  action  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  park  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  taken  by  the 
latter  city  in  the  same  year  and  that  the  first  actual  transfer  of  land 
occurred  in  Worcester,  the  Hartford  plans  being  slightly  delayed 
by  negotiations,  but  the  Worcester  plans  were  long  delayed  in  com- 
pletion. The  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  D.  D.,  was  almost  entirely 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  Hartford  park  which  was  named 
in  his  honor  by  act  of  the  City  Council  in  1876  when  he  lay  at  the 
point  of  death.  Bushnell  Park  adjoins  the  State  Capitol  grounds 
but  is  not  a  part  of  them,  although  most  people  suppose  the  Capitol 
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is  in  Bushnell  Park  or  that  Bushnell  Park  is  included  in  the  Capitol 
grounds.  It  was  due  to  Dr.  Bushnell  that  the  Capitol  was  not 
located  on  the  low  ground  of  the  park  but  upon  the  adjacent  hill  — 
the  proposition  to  build  the  Capitol  in  Bushnell  Park  being  based 
on  the  same  argument  which  has  been  used  over  and  over  again 
for  proposed  encroachments  upon  Central  Park  in  New  York, 
namely,  that  the  site  would  cost  nothing. 

The  history  of  the  park  may  be  found  in  a  letter  by  Dr.  Bush- 
nell, entitled  "Hartford  Park,"  published  in  the  Hearth  and  Home 
of  February  6,  1869.  This  letter  is  worthy  of  a  high  place  in  the 
historical  literature  of  American  municipal  parks,  not  only  as  an 
account  of  this  pioneer  enterprise,  but  also  as  a  description  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  the  establishment  of  a  city's  first  park. 

State  May  Condemn  Mark  Twain  Property 

On  May  13,  1920,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut rendered  an  interesting  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  power 
of  the  State  Park  Commission  to  acquire  by  condemnation  the 
house  once  occupied  by  Samuel  L.  Clemens  ("Mark  Twain"),  and 
to  preserve  it  for  the  purpose  of  "public  recreation  and  other  appro- 
priate uses."  The  opinion  does  not  have  the  force  of  a  judicial 
decision,  but  it  indicates  a  great  advance  of  public  sentiment  in  that 
state  in  favor  of  the  propriety  of  using  public  funds  for  such  a 
purpose,  as  the  movement  for  the  preservation  of  the  house  pro- 
ceeds solely  from  the  public  interest  in  it  on  account  of  its  historical 
associations.  Following  is  the  text  of  the  Attorney  General's 
opinion: 

State  of  Connecticut 
Attorney-General's  Office, 

Hartford,  May  13,  1920. 
Hon.  Lucius  F.  Rorinson,  Chairman  of  State  Park  Commission: 
Dear  Sir : 

I  have  received  the  following  letter  from  you  asking  my  opinion  as  to  the 
authority  of  your  Commission  to  condemn  property  in  the  city  of  Hartford, 
which  formerly  was  the  home  of  Mark  Twain : 

"The  State  Park  Commission  has  been  asked  by  the  Society  of  Connecticut 
Artists  and  others  to  consider  the  acquisition  and  preservation  by  the  State 
of  the  property  formerly  owned  and  occupied  as  a  home  by  Samuel  L.  Clemens 
(Mark  Twain)  situated  in  Hartford  on  Farmington  avenue  and  Woods 
river. 

"The  property  consists  of  a  tract  of  about  seven  acres,  with  features  of 
natural  beauty,  on  which  stands  the  house  built  by  Mr.  Clemens,  and  for 
many  years  occupied  by  him  and  his  family  as  a  home.  Such  acquisition  is 
first  for  the  preservation  of  its  historic  associations  and  as  a  memorial  to 
Mark  Twain,  and  secondarily  for  the  preservation  of  its  natural  beauty  and 
for  the  purpose  of  public  recreation  and  other  appropriate  public  uses. 

"There  are  no  funds  appropriated  for  use  of  the  Commission  which  would 
be  available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  suggested  plan,  but  the  peti- 
tioners assure  the  Commission  that  if  the  Commission  is  prepared  to  acquire 
the  property  they  will  undertake  through  popular  subscription  to  secure  and 
turn  over  to  the  State  sufficient  funds  for  the  acquisition,  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  the  property  for  the  contemplated  purposes. 

"The  petitioners  have  been  unable  to  secure  from  the  owners  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  portion  of  this  tract  a  price  therefor  which  they  consider  reasonable, 
and  the  Commission  before  considering  the  question  presented  to  it  by  these 
petitioners  is  desirous  of  securing  your  opinion  upon  the  following  questions : 

"Has  the  Commission,  under  the  provisions  of  section  2178  of  the  General 
Statutes,  power  to  take  by  condemnation  the  property  in  question  for  the 
purposes  suggested? 

"If  the  Commission  has  such  power,  can  it  exercise  it  in  connection  with 
the  indicated  plan  for  securing  funds  through  popular  subscription  to  meet 
the  award  in  condemnation? 

"In  such  case  is  it  essential  that  the  funds  sufficient  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission  for  the  purpose  contemplated  be  actually  turned  over  to  the  State 
before  any  step  be  taken  looking  to  condemnation  or  will  a  guaranty  of  such 
payment  to  the  State  enable  the  Commission  to  negotiate  and,  failing  in  nego- 
tiation, to  vote  to  take  by  condemnation?" 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  2177  of  the  General  Statutes  your  Com- 
mission has  the  authority  to  acquire  for  public  use  any  open  spaces  for 
recreation  that  in  the  judgment  of  your  Commission  are  suitable  for  that 
purpose.  In  the  same  section  the  statute  defines  three  classes  of  uses  for 
which  your  Commission  may  receive  and  hold  property  by  gift  or  devise  in  the 
name  of  the  state,  namely,  for  the  purpose  of  public  recreation,  or  for  the 
preservation  of  natural  beauty  or  historic  association. 

While  this  statutory  construction  only  applies  to  property  given  or  devised 
to  the  commission,  it  shows  conclusively  the  legislative  intent  as  to  the  class 
of  property  your  commission  should  take  in  making  recreation  places  avail- 
able in  this  state. 

In  passing  this  statute  the  state  constituted  its  park  commission  its  agent 
for  a  purely  public  purpose,  and  gave  such  commission  sufficient  authority  to 
carry  out  in  a  comprehensive  way  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  system 
of  public  recreation  places  throughout  the  state. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  General  Assembly  had  the  constitutional 
authority  to  grant  the  power  of  eminent  domain  to  your  commission  for  the 
purpose  expressed  in  the  statute,  and  that  your  commission  can  execute  its 
will.    (Connecticut  Company  v.  Norwalk,  89  Conn.  531.) 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  General  Assembly  "to  declare  any  use  public 
which  is  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  that  this  discretion  is 
subject  to  review  only  in  case  of  extreme  error."  (Connecticut  College  v. 
Calvert,  87  Conn.  440.) 

"It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  courts  may  review  the  action  of  the  dele- 
gated body  to  secure  the  reservation  of  constitutional  or  legal  rights,  when 
the  legality  or  regularity  of  that  action  is  challenged  for  sufficient  cause,  and 
quite  another  for  the  courts  to  assume  to  themselves  original  authority  to  act 
in  the  premises,  as  in  effect  done  when  the  condemnor  is  required  to  estab- 
lish judicially  the  very  thing  which  it  was  empowered  to  determine.  The 
courts  may  not  by  indiscretion  through  the  operation  of  such  simple  pro- 
cesses, usurp  administrative  jurisdiction.  Whenever  the  public  need  calls  for 
the  public  appropriation  of  any  property  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sovereignty,  it  may  be  taken  to  supply  that  need,  wherever  it  may  be  located. 
There  is  no  constitutional  or  other  restraint  upon  the  soverign  right  to  reach 
out  to  take  what  the  public  need  demands  however  far  the  need  requires  that 
reach  to  extend.  Under  our  form  of  government  the  sovereign  people  act  in 
determining  the  existence  and  extent,  of  the  public  need  through  the  legisla- 
tive department,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  may  act  directly  or  through  the 
medium  of  delegated  power.  Whether  or  not  there  shall  be  such  delegation, 
and  the  scope  of  it,  is  a  matter  of  legislative  decision.  When  a  delegation  is 
made  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  machinery  adopted  to  arrive  at  the  particular 
result."    (Water  Commissioners  v.  Johnson,  86  Conn.  161,  164.) 

The  "public  use"  that  the  right  of  eminent  domain  can  be  invoked  for  is 
thus  defined:  "public  usefulness,  utility  or  advantage,  or  what  is  productive 
of  general  benefit ;  so  that  any  appropriation  of  private  property  by  the  state 
under  its  right  of  eminent  domain  for  purposes  of  great  advantage  to  the 
community,  is  a  taking  of  public  use."  (Water  Commissioners  v.  Manchester, 
71  Conn.  204.)  '.,„>.... . 
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From  these  cases  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  vote  of  your  commission  as  to 
the  necessity  or  expediency  of  taking  this  property  by  eminent  domain  for 
a  recreation  place  is  final  and  conclusive,  and  that  the  courts  of  this  state  will 
not  inquire  into  the  fact  on  which  your  decision  was  based. 

The  courts  will,  however,  consider  "whether  the  specified  use  is  a  public 
use  or  purpose,  or  such  use  and  purpose  as  will  justify  or  sustain  "the  com- 
pulsory taking  of  private  property." 

Can  the  taking  of  this  property  by  eminent  domain  meet  this  test? 

You  state  that  this  "property  consists  of  about  seven  acres,  with  features 
of  natural  beauty,  on  which  stands  the  house  built  by  Mr.  Clemens,  and  for 
many  years  occupied  by  him  and  his  family  as  a  home,  and  that  if  acquired 
it  would  be  primarily  for  preservation  of  its  historic  associations  and  as  a 
memorial  to  Mark  Twain,  and  secondarily  for  preservation  of  its  natural 
beauty  and  for  the  purposes  of  public  recreation  and  other  appropriate  public 
uses"  and  may  I  add,  that,  by  reason  of  its  location,  it  is  easily  accessible  to 
the  public. 

In  my  judgment  a  public  recreation  place  brings  more  joy  and  gladness 
into  the  world  than  any  other  form  of  public  improvement.  This  recreation 
place  will  not  only  benefit  the  general  welfare  of  our  people,  but  it  will  be 
the  Mecca  for  people  from  every  country  in  the  world.  Mark  Twain's  fame 
as  a  humorist  and  philosopher  needs  no  word  of  praise  from  me.  He  loved 
America,  and  on  all  occasions  proclaimed  his  unbounded  faith  in  our  insti- 
tutions. He  decried  cant  and  hypocrisy  in  all  their  varied  forms.  He  was 
Connecticut's  most  distinguished  citizen,  and  his  fame  will  grow  as  the  years 
go  by.  Connecticut  could  pay  no  finer  tribute  to  his  memory  than  to  acquire 
this  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  It  will  indeed  be  a  recreation  place 
in  its  broadest  sense,  both  mental  and  physical. 

Section  2181  of  the  General  Statutes  provides  the  method  to  be  followed 
in  securing  funds  to  condemn  this  property. 

I  think  the  amount  necessary  to  be  raised  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
comptroller  of  the  state  before  your  commission  votes  to  condemn  the 
property.  What  that  amount  should  be  is  for  the  judgment  of  your  com- 
mission. 

Following  the  established  rule  of  construction  adopted  by  the  courts,  that 
statutes  enacted  in  favor  of  the  public  are  liberally  construed  in  their  favor, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  from  the  description  of  this  property  as  contained 
in  your  letter,  your  commission  can  take  the  Mark  Twain  property  by  eminent 
domain  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  your  letter. 

I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  E.  Healy, 

Attorney  General. 

David  Bushnell  Memorial  Begun 

Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Hirons  of  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  has  given  to  a 
local  society  which  she  founded  at  Westbrook,  Conn.,  a  house  which 
once  belonged  to  Ezra  Bushnell,  nephew  of  David  Bushnell,  the 
"Father  of  Submarine  Warfare."  The  object  of  the  gift  is  to 
create  in  his  native  town  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  inventor. 
Mrs.  Hiron's  efforts  in  this  direction  have  a  special  value,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  comparatively  little  is  known  of  David  Bushnell's 
life.  The  United  States  Navy  has  tried  to  gather  information  on 
this  subject,  but  we  are  informed  has  accomplished  little.  Mr. 
William  Hovgaard,  Professor  of  Naval  Design  and  Construction 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  his  book  entitled 
"Modern  History  of  Warships,"  says : 

"During  the  years  from  1771  to  1775  an  American,  Dr.  David  Bushnell  of 
Connecticut,  also  known  as  the  inventor  of  submarine  mines,  constructed  a 
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submarine  vessel  which  he  called  the  American  Turtle.  *  *  *  During  the 
War  of  Independence  in  1776  an  attack  was  attempted  against  a  British 
frigate,  the  Eagle,  which  was  at  anchor  off  Governor's  Island,  New  York. 
*  *  *  Considering  the  primitive  standpoint  of  technical  arts  and  sciences  at 
that  time,  the  result  which  Bushnell  accomplished  was  remarkable ;  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  invented  also  the  submarine  mine,  he  well  deserves 
the  title  accorded  to  him  as  the  Father  of  Submarine  Warfare.  Robert  Fulton 
took  up  the  ideas  of  Bushnell,"  etc. 

Dr.  Bushnell  was  a  graduate  of  York  College  in  the  Class  of 
1775,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sons  of  that 
great  institution. 

Mrs.  Hirons  has  fortunately  been  able  to  secure  from  the  Bush- 
nell family  many  letters  written  by  the  inventor  and  more  than  fifty 
pieces  of  his  original  model,  with  his  own  instructions  how  to  put 
the  model  together.  She  intends  to  place  in  the  Bushnell  memorial 
museum  everything  she  finds  in  the  way  of  information  and 
memorabilia  connected  with  the  life  of  Bushnell  or  relating  to  his 
inventions ;  and  is  now  endeavoring  to  raise  a  fund  to  restore  the 
house  and  ground  and  to  have  the  model  built.  In  this  undertaking 
she  has  the  moral  support  of  this  Society. 

French  Graves  at  Norwich  Town 

In  our  last  Annual  Report  we  called  attention  to  the  graves  of 
certain  French  soldiers  buried  in  American  soil  in  New  York  and 
Newport,  R.  I.  During  the  past  summer  we  have  been  informed 
that  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Norwich  Town,  Conn.,  there  is  a  boulder 
bearing  a  tablet  with  the  following  inscription: 

In  Memory  of 
Twenty  French  Soldiers 
Who,  Serving  Under  Lafayette,  Died  While 
in  Camp  at 
Norwich  Town,  1778 
Placed  by 
Faith  Trumbull  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
1901. 

This  memorial  was  marked  on  Memorial  Day,  1920,  with  an 
American  flag  in  front  of  it  and  twenty  French  flags  around  it. 

DELAWARE 

Hon.  A.  R.  Spaid  of  Dover,  State  Commissioner  of  Education, 
informs  us  that  Delaware  has  no  State  Parks  or  State  Forests. 

The  State  Flower  of  Delaware,  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  is  the 
Peach  Blossom,  which,  Commissioner  Spaid  says,  "was  a  mistake 
in  my  opinion.  The  peach  no  longer  holds  a  prominent  place  among 
cultivated  fruits  as  it  did  a  few  years  ago." 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Woman  Suffrage  Memorial  in  the  Capitol 

A  memorial  statue  of  .Susan  B.  Anthony,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
and  Lucretia  Mott,  pioneers  of  woman  suffrage,  was  dedicated  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  on  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day, February  15,  1921,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Woman's 
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Party  and  cooperating  organizations.  The  application  of  the  donors 
to  place  the  memorial  in  the  Capitol  had  aroused  much  discussion 
and  some  objection,  partly  on  the  ground  of  propriety  and  partly 
on  the  ground  that  the  memorial,  which  consists  of  busts  of  the 
three  women,  was  bad  art.  Five  days  before  the  dedication  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Library  adopted  a  resolution 
accepting  the  statue,  and  the  memorial  was  temporarily  placed  in 
the  rotunda  for  the  exercises.  Its  permanent  place  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  Senator  Phelan  of  California  has  lodged  with  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission  a  protest,  based  on  his  view  that  the  memorial  is 
bad  art. 

New  Equestrian  Statue  of  Grant 

In  October,  1920,  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  General  Grant 
by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Shrady  arrived  in  Washington,  to  form  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  Grant  Memorial  Group  in  the  Botanic  Garden. 
The  statue,  which  weighs  10,700  pounds,  and  which  arrived  in  sev- 
eral sections,  is  said  to  be  the  second  largest  piece  of  sculpture  in 
the  world.  A  man  can  easily  walk  between  the  legs  of  the  horse. 
The  sculptor  was  selected  by  competition  in  1902. 

First  Census  Records  Destroyed  by  Fire 

On  the  night  of  January  10,  1921,  fire  in  the  building  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  Washington  destroyed  priceless  census 
records  dating  back  to  1790  when  the  first  enumeration  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  was  made.  The  fire  originated  in 
the  basement  and  was  fought  by  the  firemen  for  two  and  a  half 
hours  before  it  was  subdued.  The  damage  to  the  census  records 
in  the  vaults  was  largely  due  to  the  great  volume  of  water  poured 
into  the  burning  building. 

This  loss  recalls  the  destruction  of  irreplaceable  documents  by 
fire  in  the  New  York  State  Capitol  on  March  29,  1911,  and  directs 
attention  anew  to  the  necessity  of  providing  fireproof  buildings  for 
the  documentary  treasures  of  local,  State  and  National  Govern- 
ments. 

FLORIDA 

The  only  reservation  in  Florida  in  the  nature  of  a  State  Park 
is  the  Royal  Palm  State  Park  in  Dade  county.  Although  called  a 
State  park,  it  is  owned  by  the  Florida  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
of  which  Mrs.  J.  W.  McCollum  of  Gainesville  is  President.  Mrs. 
Harvey  Jarrett  of  Miami  is  Chairman  of  the  Park  Committee  and 
has  kindly  furnished  the  following  information :  The  park  is  situ- 
ated fourteen  miles  from  Homestead,  which  is  the  post-office  and 
base  of  supplies  for  the  park.  It  comprises  about  1920  acres,  of 
which  960  acres  were  "ceded  by  the  1915  Legislature"  and  960  acres 
donated  by  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Flagler.  It  contains  over  300  acres  of 
tropical  jungle  unlike  any  other  in  the  United  States  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  Everglades.  The  growth  is  West  Indian  and  includes 
Royal  Palms  over  100  feet  high,  great  oaks  covered  with  silver 
moss,  rare  ferns  and  orchids.  The  botanical  features  are  described 
in  a  bulletin  entitled  "History  of  Paradise  Key  and  Surrounding 
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Everglades",  by  Dr.  William  E.  Safford,  of  the  Washingtonian 
Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Florida  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  built  a  lodge  in 
the  park  where  there  are  comfortable  accommodations  for  the 
public  at  a  reasonable  price.  A  fine  rock  road  runs  through  the 
park  and  on  south  to  the  end  of  Dade  county,  and  many  trails  give 
access  to  the  beauties  of  the  jungle. 

From  Hon.  W.  A.  McRae  of  Tallahassee,  we  learn  that  the  State 
Flower  of  Florida,  adopted  by  the  Legislature  in  1909,  is  the 
Orange  Blossom. 

GEORGIA 

Georgia  has  one  small  State  Park  called  Davis  Park  in  Irwin 
county,  near  Irwinville,  where  Jefferson  Davis  was  captured.  It 
was  given  to  the  State  by  Judge  J.  B.  Clements  of  Irwinville. 

Okefenokee  Swamp,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  represents 
the  beginning  of  another  State  park,  although  it  is  largely  under 
private  ownership.  There  is  a  movement  to  preserve  it  as  a  State 
or  National  park,  and  to  place  it  and  Davis  Park  in  charge  of  the 
historical  societies. 

The  only  forest  preserve  in  Georgia  is  the  National  Appalachian 
Reserve,  comprising  about  100,000  acres,  chiefly  mountains,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State.  It  is  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  State  Flower  of  Georgia  is  the  Cherokee  Rose. 
For  the  foregoing  information  we  are  indebted  to  Marion  L. 
Brittain,  LL.D.,  of  Atlanta,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

IDAHO 

Idaho  has  five  State  parks,  comprising  about  28,211  acres,  as 
follows : 

Acres 


Heyburn  Park,  Kootenai  and  Benewah  counties   8,000 

Shoshone  Falls,  Twin  Falls  county   200 

Payette  Lakes,  Valley  county   20,000 

Lava  Hot  Springs,  Bannock  county   10* 

Packer  John's  Cabin,  Adams  county. . ;   1* 


28,211 

Concerning  these  parks,  Mr.  T.  L.  Jennings  of  Boise,  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  gives  the  following  infor- 
mation : 

Heyburn  Park  contains  8,000  acres  of  timber  and  water  in  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Joe  river  in  Kootenai  and  Benewah  counties.  The 
land  comprises  a  very  fine  growth  of  virgin  timber  while  the  water 
areas  include  the  lower  reaches  of  the  St.  Joe  river  and  Chatcolet, 
Benewah  and  Hidden  lakes,  small  bodies  of  water  near  larger  Lake 
Coeur  d'Alene. 


*  Estimated. 
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Shoshone  Falls  contains  a  reserve  of  a  couple  of  hundred  acres 
surrounding  the  great  falls  of  the  Snake  river,  Shoshone  Falls,  in 
Twin  Falls  county. 

Payette  Lakes  comprises  a  timber  reserve  of  some  20,000  acres 
surrounding  the  Payette  lakes  in  Valley  county. 

Lava  Hot  Springs  comprise  a  small  reserve  in  Bannock  county 
wherein  are  medicinal  springs.  A  sanitarium  is  maintained  at  this 
place. 

Packer  John's  Cabin  is  a  tiny  reserve  in  Adams  county  containing 
a  log  cabin  used  in  the  early  days  by  the  packers,  miners  and  trap- 
pers in  Idaho.  The  first  State  political  convention  was  held  in  this 
cabin. 

These  parks  were  acquired  by  purchase  from  private  individuals, 
the  Federal  Government,  or  by  legislative  segregation.  The  first  of 
them  was  acquired  in  1909.  At  present  they  are  under  the  control 
of  various  State  departments  but  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
bring  them  all  under  the  control  of  a  single  department. 

There  is  a  State  Historical  Society  which  concerns  itself  with  the 
collection  and  safekeeping  of  relics  and  other  things  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  pioneer  days  in  Idaho.  This  society  is  main- 
tained by  the  State  and  is  governed  by  the  State  Historical 
Commission,  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  movement  has  been  gaining 
headway  to  set  aside  for  preservation  all  places  which  are  of  his- 
torical interest  in  this  State.  Two  other  parks  may  be  acquired 
within  the  next  three  years,  namely,  Priest  Lake  in  north  Idaho  and 
the  Country  of  the  Seven  Devils,  in  Adams  county. 

The  State  Flower  of  Idaho  is  the  Mountain  Syringa. 

ILLINOIS 

State  Parks 

Illinois  has  eight  State  Parks  aggregating  998J4  acres.  Mentioned 
in  the  order  of  their  acquisition  by  the  State,  they  are : 


Douglass  Monument  Park,  Chicago... 

Lincoln  Homestead,  Springfield   

Lincoln  Monument,  Springfield  

Fort  Massac,  near  Metropolis  

Fort  Chartres,  near  Prairie  du  Roches 

Starved  Rock  Park,  Utica  

Vandalia  Court  House,  Vandalia  

Old  Salem  Park,  near  Petersburg  


Acres 
2 


998^ 


These  are  all  historic  sites,  Starved  Rock  Park  having  the 
additional  characteristic  of  a  Forest  Preserve. 

Douglas  Monument  Park  is  located  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  within 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  bounded 
by  Woodlawn  Park,  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Thirty-fifth 
street  and  the  alley  west  of  the  railroad.    It  is  the  burial  place  of 
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Stephen  A.  Douglas.  In  the  fall  of  1861  a  group  of  citizens  organ- 
ized the  Douglas  Monument  Association,  but  apparently  it  failed 
of  its  object.  In  the  spring  of  1865,  pursuant  to  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  February  16,  1865,  the  widow  of  Douglas  conveyed  the 
property  to  the  State  for  a  consideration  of  $25,000.  In  1877  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  erect  a  monument,  which  is  valued 
at  $84,000.  For  years  the  park  remained  without  supervision  and 
many  objectionable  features  crept  in.  In  1919  the  State  appro- 
priated $17,400  for  necessary  repairs,  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
house,  and  the  appointment  of  a  resident  custodian. 

The  Lincoln  Homestead,  the  only  residence  owned  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  one  occupied  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  nomination 
and  election  to  the  presidency,  is  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Jack- 
son streets  in  the  city  of  Springfield.  It  is  a  plain,  old-fashioned, 
two-story  wooden  house  of  twelve  rooms,  built  in  1839  by  Rev. 
Charles  Dresser  and  sold  by  him  to  Lincoln  May  2,  1844,  for  the 
sum  of  $1500.  After  Mr.  Lincoln  left  it  in  1861,  it  was  occupied 
by  various  tenants  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  then,  in  1887, 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln  conveyed  it  to  the  State.  The  Legislature 
provided  for  its  repair  and  takes  care  of  its  maintenance. 

The  Lincoln  Monument  and  Memorial  Hall  are  at  Springfield. 
The  former  contains  the  receiving  vault  in  which  the  body  of  the 
martyred  President  was  placed.  The  monument  was  erected  by  the 
National  Lincoln  Monument  Association  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
The  body  was  transferred  from  the  receiving  vault  of  the  cemetery 
to  the  crypt  of  the  monument  September  19,  1871,  and  was  placed 
in  the  sarcophagus  in  the  center  of  the  catacomb  October  9,  1874. 
The  monument  was  dedicated  October  15,  1874,  and  in  1894  the 
General  Assembly  provided  for  the  transfer  of  the  monument  and 
grounds  to  the  custody  of  the  State.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  Board 
of  Control  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Treasurer. 

Fort  Massac,  acquired  in  1903,  is  on  the  Ohio  river  in  Massac 
county  near  the  city  of  Metropolis.  It  was  purchased  by  the  State 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  This  elevation,  which  was  recognized  as  a  natural 
fortress  by  De  Soto  in  1542,  was  used  by  him  as  a  temporary  place 
of  security  from  the  Indians.  The  fort  was  built  by  Capt.  Charles 
Philips  Aubrey,  who  was  sent  into  the  Illinois  country  in  1756  from 
New  Orleans  to  look  out  for  French  interests  threatened  by  the 
British.  The  latter  captured  it  in  1765  and  held  it  until  1778  when 
it  was  captured  by  the  intrepid  explorer  George  Rogers  Clark  with 
his  woodsmen  soldiers  from  Virginia.  This  was  the  opening  wedge 
by  which  Clark  entered  and  conquered  the  extensive  northwest  terri- 
tory now  composing  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin 
and  parts  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota.  A  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Clark  and  his  comrades  has  been  erected  in  the  park. 

Fort  Chartres  is  located  near  the  Mississippi  river  in  Randolph 
county  about  three  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Prairie  du  Roches. 
The  fort  was  named  after  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  son  of  the  Regent 
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of  France,  and  was  built  to  protect  the  Company  of  the  West,  or 
Mississippi  Company,  which  was  organized  for  trade  and  coloniza- 
tion in  1717.  A  village  rapidly  grew  up  between  the  fort  and  the 
river,  and  here  Jesuit  missionaries  established  the  Church  of  St. 
Anne.  In'  1731  the  India  Company,  successors  to  the  Company  of 
the  West,  retroceded  possession  to  the  Crown.  Fort  Chartres  was 
the  center  of  French  influence  in  the  middle  west  until  the  down- 
fall of  French  power  in  America  at  the  close  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  For  years  the  only  work  done  to  preserve  this  site 
was  accomplished  by  the  local  association  at  Prairie  du  Roches. 
In  1919  the  Legislature  appropriated  about  $12,000  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  fort  to  its  original  state  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Starved  Rock  Park  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Illinois  river 
midway  between  Ottawa  and  La  Salle.  It  is  locally  considered  the 
most  beautiful  spot  between  the  Allegheny  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  is  a  rough,  wooded  bluff-land,  mostly  covered  with  timber. 
The  bold  eminence,  first  called  the  Rock  of  St.  Louis,  now  Starved 
Rock,  is  famous  in  history  as  the  site  of  the  first  mission  established 
in  Illinois  by  Father  Marquette  in  1675,  the  site  of  Fort  St.  Louis, 
established  in  1682  by  La  Salle,  and  the  scene  of  the  last  stand  of 
the  Illinois  Indians  against  the  Ottawa  and  Pottawatomie  Indians  in 
1769.  The  name  Starved  Rock  comes  from  the  plight  of  the  Illinois 
Indians,  who  were  besieged  on  this  height  and  who,  driven  by 
starvation,  endeavored  to  cut  their  way  through  their  enemies.  In 
their  enfeebled  condition  all  but  eleven  were  slain,  and  no  tribe 
ever  again  bore  the  name  of  Illinois.  It  is  estimated  that  in  La 
Salle's  day,  about  20,000  souls,  mostly  Indians,  lived  upon  the  low- 
lands in  the  neighborhood.  On  November  29,  1911,  the  State 
purchased  280  acres  from  Ferdinand  Walther  for  $146,000,  and 
since  then  has  added  to  its  area  until  it  now  comprises  900  acres. 
The  land  and  improvements  are  valued  at  $350,000.  The  park  is 
well  developed  as  a  popular  pleasure  resort. 

Vandalia  Court  House,  at  Vandalia,  was  the  first  Capitol  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  It  is  a  plain,  two-storied  brick  building,  erected 
in  1822.  In  1839  the  building  and  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  it 
stands  were  donated  by  the  State  to  the  county  of  Fayette,  which 
used  it  for  about  eighty  years  as  a  County  Court  House.  In  1919 
the  Fifty-first  General  Assembly  appropriated  $60,000  for  its 
purchase. 

Old  Salem  Park,  the  newest  acquisition,  is  on  the  Sangamon  river 
near  Petersburg.  This  was  the  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from 
1831  to  1837.  The  movement  for  the  preservation  of  this  site  was 
undertaken  by  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League  through  whose  instru- 
mentality title  to  the  tract  of  sixty-two  acres  was  conveyed  to  the 
State  by  William  Randolph  Hearst  free  of  cost  in  1919. 

Something  of  the  history  of  Old  Salem  and  of  the  project  for 
rebuilding  the  town  exactly  as  Lincoln  knew  it  is  told  in  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  and  Magazine  of  February 
6,  1921,  in  a  page  article  headed  "Lincoln's  Home  Village  Re-built 
in  Memoriam."   Log  huts  as  they  were  in  Lincoln's  time  have  been 
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re-built.  Their  location  and  arrangement  are  exact.  Foundations 
were  found  undisturbed  except  by  the  wear  of  time,  and  the  houses 
have  been  reconstructed  over  them.  The  cost  of  the  building  of  the 
houses,  which  is  estimated  to  be  $20,000,  is  being  raised  by  popular 
subscription. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Service,  Departmental 
Inspector,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings, 
Springfield,  for  most  of  the  information  above  given. 

All  of  the  State  parks  above  mentioned  are  administered  by  the 
Division  of  Parks,  which  is  one  of  seven  sub-divisions  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings.  The  head  of  the 
Division  is  Superintendent  of  Parks,  and  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  is  called  director.  The  present 
Director  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  is  Hon.  Frank  I.  Bennett 
of  Springfield. 

The  State  Flower  of  Illinois  is  the  Violet,  established  by  the 
Legislature.    (See  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin.) 


Under  the  County  Preserve  Act,  Cook  county  has  established  a 
Forest  Preserve  embracing  several  thousand  acres.  A  little  leaflet 
entitled  "This  Week  in  Chicago"  gives  the  following  routes  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  Preserve: 

Deer  Grove  (northwest) — By  automobile  via  Milwaukee  avenue  to  Bullard 
road  and  by  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  to  Palatine  and  thence  to  Camp 
Reinberg  (old  Deer  Grove  Park)  where  Cook  county  provides  outings  for 
thousands  of  children. 

Elk  Grove  (northwest) — Milwaukee  avenue  to  Higgins  road  and  by  rail  to 
Arlington  Heights. 

Desplaines  River  Valley  (west  and  northwest) — Via  Milwaukee  avenue  by 
automobile  and  by  Soo  Line  to  Wheeling,  or  by  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway  to  Desplaines. 

North  Branch  Chicago  River  Valley  (including  Forest  Glen,  Caldwell 
reservation,  Turnbull  woods,  Injun  Clark  woods  and  Glenview) — Via  Mil- 
waukee avenue  and  choice  of  rail  routes. 

Thatcher  Woods  (west) — Washington  boulevard  to  Thatcher  avenue; 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway;  street  cars  via  Madison  and  Lake  streets 
and  by  Oak  Park  "L". 


Indiana  has  a  State  Forest  and  three  State  Parks,  aggregating 
3,276  acres.    Named  in  the  order  of  their  creation  they  are  as 


Cook  County  Forest  Preserve 


INDIANA 


follows : 


Acres 


The  State  Forest,  Clark  county  

McCormick's  Creek  Canyon,  Owen  county 

Turkey  Run,  northern  Parke  county  

Clifty  Falls,  Jefferson  county  


2,200 
388 
288 
400 


3,276 


The  State  Forest  in  Clark  county  antedates  the  State  parks, 
having  been  created  in  1903.  The  property  was  acquired  by  pur- 
chase.   It  is  situated  three  miles  north  of  Henryville.    Upon  this 
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reserve  is  conducted  the  most  extensive  and  complete  set  of  inves- 
tigations in  the  growing  of  hardwood  trees  in  the  country. 

The  three  State  Parks  are  characterized  by  great  scenic  beauty, 
containing  canyons  and  waterfalls  not  usual  in  that  region.  They 
are  also  used  for  recreational  purposes. 

McCormick's  Creek  Canyon,  the  first  of  the  three  State  Parks, 
was  inaugurated  in  1916.  It  consists  of  3S8  acres  of  timberland  in 
Owen  county  three  miles  east  of  Spencer,  which  is  reached  by  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad.  A  very  wide  and  deep  limestone  canyon 
runs  for  more  than  a  mile  through  the  park.  The  hotel  is  elec- 
trically equipped,  has  modern  plumbing  and  is  steam  heated.  A  very 
beautiful  swimming  pool  has  been  formed  by  the  construction  of  a 
dam  in  the  canyon.  Adequate  camping  facilities  are  provided 
throughout  the  park.  The  park  was  acquired  by  the  use  of  a  com- 
bination of  State  and  private  funds. 

Turkey  Run  consists  of  288  acres  of  virgin  timber  land  of  very 
rugged  topography,  with  several  canyons  of  great  beauty,  situated 
in  northern  Parks  county  within  three  miles  of  a  railroad  direct 
into  Indianapolis.  This  park  has  a  modern  hotel,  which  is  elec- 
trically equipped  and  has  modern  plumbing  and  a  complete  steam 
heating  system.  It  is  thus  made  avaliable  for  winter  use  and  has 
come  to  be  a  very  high  type  community  center.  In  addition  to  the 
hotel  there  are  frame  cottages  and  adequate  camping  facilities. 
The  attendance  at  the  park  last  season  was  48,000.  Turkey  Run 
became  a  State  Park  after  a  long  controversy  which  was  settled 
when  in  1917  the  Legislature  appropriated  $20,000  for  the  purchase 
and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  State  parks.  This  amount  was 
added  to  $20,000  which  had  been  raised  in  1916  by  the  Turkey  Run 
Commission  to  buy  the  property  at  a  sale  of  the  Lusk  estate,  and 
on  November  11,  1917,  the  State,  by  the  payment  of  $40,200  became 
sole  owner  of  the  park. 

Clifty  Falls,  a  reserve  of  about  400  acres,  is  situated  in  Jefferson 
county,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Madison,  which  is  reached  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  was  presented  to  the  State  by  the  people 
of  the  county.  It  has  numerous  water  falls,  the  largest  of  which 
is  Clifty,  which  is  approximately  ninety  feet  in  height.  This  park 
was  acquired  in  the  Fall  of  1920  and  money  has  been  provided  for 
hotel  and  road  development  which  will  be  carried  out  in  1921.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  being  located  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Ohio 
river,  and  the  Ohio  valley  at  this  point  offers  the  most  beautiful 
and  delightful  scenery  in  the  middle  west. 

The  State  Parks  and  Forest  are  administered  by  the  State 
Department  of  Conservation. 

The  State  Flower  of  Indiana  is  the  Carnation,  but  there  is  a  bill 
now  before  the  Legislature  to  change  it  to  the  flower  of  the  Tulip 
tree  or  Yellow  Poplar. 

For  the  foregoing  information  we  are  indebted  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Conservation,  of  which  Mr.  Richard  Lieber  is  Director, 
and  Mr.  Charles  G.  Sauers,  Assistant  to  the  Director. 
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Iowa  has  nine  State  Parks  having  an  aggregate  area  of  3,796 
acres,  as  follows : 

A cres* 


Backbone  Park,  Delaware  county   1,400 

Farmington  Forest,  Van  Buren  county   140 

Keosauqua  Park,  Van  Buren  county   1,400 

Wildcat  Den,  Muscatine  county   360 

Boneyard  and  Woodman's  Hollows,  Webster  county   457 

Lepley  Park,  Hardin  county  

Oakland  Roadside  Park,  Pottawattamie  county   15 

Roosevelt  Park,  Floyd  county   15 

Oakland  Mills  Park,  Henry  county   f 


3,796 


Backbone  Park  lies  in  a  great  bend  of  the  Maquoketa  river,  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  State.  Here  the  ancient  ice-sheet 
divided,  leaving  lofty  castellated  rocks  which  the  pioneer  settlers 
called  the  Devil's  Backbone.  The  State  Conservation  Commission, 
with  commendable  judgment,  refuses  to  accredit  this  interesting 
region  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness  and  has  dropped  his  name,  calling 
the  park  simply  Backbone  Park.  The  rocks  are  covered  with  moss 
and  pine  and  are  very  picturesque.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
park  is  the  Mammoth  Springs. 

At  Farmington,  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  the  State, 
the  citizens  of  Van  Buren  and  Lee  counties  purchased  and  pre- 
sented to  the  State  100  acres  of  virgin  forest  bearing  every  species 
of  Iowa  oak,  some  of  gigantic  size.  In  the  center  of  the  tract  is  a 
lake  of  forty  acres  filled  with  water-lilies. 

Keosauqua  Park  is  a  wild  timber  country  bordering  on  the  Des 
Moines  river  about  fifty  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  is  broken  and  brushy  in  some  places  and  level  and  culti- 
vated in  others.  It  is  the  habitat  of  the  drumming  pheasants  or 
ruffed  grouse,  Bob  Whites,  fur-bearing  animals,  and  many  other 
species  of  wild  life.  It  is  encircled  by  a  good  highway.  The  State 
was  assisted  in  the  acquisition  of  this  park  by  a  group  of  Keosauqua 
citizens  who  subscribed  the  cost  of  an  acre  apiece  and  sold  to  the 
State  at  an  average  of  $40  an  acre  land  which  usually  sold  at  from 
$45  to  $65  an  acre.  The  private  contributions  toward  this  enterprise 
amounted  to  $6,400. 

At  Wild  Cat  Den,  two  nature-loving  pioneer  women,  the  Brandt 
sisters,  owned  sixty  acres  which  they  gave  to  the  State.  At  the 
same  time  the  State  acquired  300  acres  additional  by  means  of  funds 
contributed  partly  by  the  State  and  partly  by  citizens. 

Boneyard  Hollow  and  Woodman's  Hollow  are  about  ten  miles 
southeast  of  Fort  Dodge  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Des  Moines  river. 


*  Our  information  from  different  sources  is  not  always  clear  as  to  whether 
areas  have  actually  been  acquired  or  are  yet  to  be  acquired.  The  above  table 
has  been  prepared  according  to  our  best  conclusions  as  to  areas  actually 
acnuired. 

t  Area  not  stated.  ' 
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They  are  characterized  by  wild  and  beautiful  scenery,  interesting 
historic  associations,  and  unusual  prehistoric  works.  The  457  acres 
were  purchased  for  $38,500,  toward  which  local  citizens  contributed 
$10,000. 

Lepley  Park  is  three  miles  north  of  Union  in  Hardin  county. 
Nine  acres  have  been  presented  to  the  State  by  Mr.  Irvin  Lepley 
and  the  State  is  to  acquire  some  twenty  acres  more.  On  this  tract 
are  magnificent  oak,  elm,  walnut,  basswood  and  almost  every  other 
native  species  of  trees. 

Near  Oakland  in  Pottawattomie  county  the  Oakland  Chautauqua 
Association  has  donated  fifteen  acres  upon  condition  that  the  State 
acquire  a  small  additional  area  to  complete  the  foundation  of  an 
ideal  roadside  park. 

Roosevelt  Park  is  on  the  banks  of  Shell  Rock  river,  three  miles 
north  of  Greene  and  four  miles  southeast  of  Marble  Rock.  Mr. 
C.  M.  Mather  has  donated  fifteen  acres  to  the  State  provided  the 
State  will  add  to  it  and  call  it  Roosevelt  Park,  and  that  certain  rules 
deferential  to  Sunday  shall  be  established  in  its  use.  The  park  has 
fine  woods  and  flowers  and  picturesque  bluffs  and  ravines ;  and  a 
dam  in  the  river  at  Greene  affords  fine  boating. 

Oakland  Mills  Park  in  Henry  county  is  four  miles  west  of  Mt. 
Pleasant  on  Skunk  river.  It  has  been  a  resort  for  fishing  and  sugar- 
making  since  Indian  times.  It  has  rare  plants  and  trees,  beautiful 
scenery,  interesting  history  and  opportunities  for  bathing  and 
boating. 

Iowa's  State  Park  system  has  been  developed  entirely  since  the 
enactment  of  the  State  Park  law  of  1917  creating  the  State  Board 
of  Conservation,  "for  the  preservation  of  places  of  historic,  natural 
or  recreational  interest,"  etc.  The  Conservation  Commission  is 
empowered,  among  other  things,  "to  establish  public  parks  in  any 
county  of  the  State,  upon  the  shores  of  lakes,  streams  or  other 
waters  of  the  State,  or  at  any  other  places  which  by  reason  of  their 
location  have  become  historic  or  which  are  of  scentific  interest,  or 
by  reason  of  their  natural  scenic  beauty  or  location  become  adapted 
therefor."  The  act  of  1917  appropriated  $50,000  a  year  for  the 
purposes  stated,  but  in  1918  the  act  was  amended  so  as  to  appro- 
priate any  portion  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Protection  Fund  not 
needed  for  the  Fish  and  Game  Department,  "and  in  addition  thereto 
there  shall  be  appropriated  annually  out  of  any  monies  in  the  State 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000." 

At  the  banquet  given  in  honor  of  the  delegates  to  the  National 
Conference  on  Parks  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  January  11,  1921,  Gov- 
ernor Harding  stated  that  the  State  Parks  were  maintained  at  a 
cost  of  only  a  nickel  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  State. 
The  Conservation  Board  is  composed  of  Dr.  L.  H.  Pammel  of 
Ames  (Chairman)  ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Ford  of  Fort  Dodge,  Mr.  Joseph 
Kelso  of  Bellevue,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Harlan  of  Des  Moines  (Secre- 
tary). To  the  latter  we  are  chieflly  indebted  for  the  foregoing 
information. 
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The  State  Flower  of  Iowa  is  the  Wild  Rose,  according  to  the 
World  Almanac. 

KANSAS 

Kansas  has  no  State  Forests.  It  has  three  State  Parks,  which  it 
has  received  by  gift  and  maintains,  as  follows: 

John  Brown  Memorial  Park  of  2Zy2  acres  at  Osawatomie  is 
located  on  the  Osawatomie  battle-ground. 

Pike's  Pawnee  Indian  Village  is  located  in  Republic  county.  It 
has  been  suitably  marked  to  commemorate  the  first  raising  of  the 
American  flag  on  Kansas  soil. 

Pawnee  Rock  is  a  famous  landmark  on  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail 
in  Barton  county.  It  is  a  great,  isolated  rock  on  the  prairies  in  a 
country  that  is  very  free  from  stone,  and  used  to  be  a  favorite 
meeting  place  of  the  Pawnee  Indians. 

The  Kansas  Legislature  has  adopted  for  its  State  Flower  the 
Helianthus,  or  wild  native  Sunflower. 

For  the  foregoing  information  our  acknowledgments  are  due  to 
Mr.  Jacob  C.  Mohler,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Topeka. 

KENTUCKY 

Kentucky  has  no  State  Parks.  It  has  one  State  Forest,  however, 
called  Kentennia  State  Forest,  comprising  3,400  acres  on  Pine 
Mountain  in  Harlan  county.  This  is  in  southeastern  Kentucky,  in 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  where  the  topography  is  very  rugged. 
The  forest  was  given  to  the  State  by  the  Kentennia  Corporation  in 
1919  and  is  administered  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Kentucky  has  no  legal  State  Flower,  although  efforts  have  been 
made  to  designate  the  Blue  Grass  as  such.* 

Our  thanks  for  this  information  are  due  to  Prof.  Willard  R. 
Jillson,  Director  of  the  State  Geological  Survey  and  State  Geolo- 
gist, Frankfort,  Ky. 

In  February,  1921,  Governor  Edward  Morrow  of  Kentucky,  while 
visiting  New  York  City,  conferred  with  several  Kentuckians  in 
regard  to  a  plan  for  raising  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  home  of 
Stephen  Foster,  author  of  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  in  Bards- 
town,  as  a  State  Park  and  memorial.  Pursuant  to  an  act  of  the 
last  Legislature,  a  commission  has  been  appointed  to  find  ways  and 
means  for  the  preservation  of  this  interesting  place.  The  commis- 
sion consists  of  Judge  Robert  Bingham,  Messrs.  A.  T.  Hart,  Young 
E.  Allison  and  Arch  Pullman  and  Mrs.  Clement  French.  The 
estate,  which  was  for  many  years  the  home  of  the  Rowan  family, 
entertained  in  their  day  Clay  and  Lafayette.  The  farm  of  110 
acres,  the  beautiful  colonial  home  and  its  contents  have  been  offered 
to  the  commission  for  $50,000. 


*  The  World  Almanac  says  that  the  people  have  adopted  the  Trumpet  Vine 
as  the  State  Flower. 
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LOUISIANA 
Bond  Issue  for  State  Forests  Proposed 

Louisiana  has  no  State  Parks  according  to  information  furnished 
by  Hon.  M.  L.  Alexander  of  New  Orleans,  State  Commissioner  of 
Conservation ;  but  the  State  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs,  of  which 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Storm  of  Morgan  City  is  President,  has  under  conside- 
ration the  establishment  of  one  or  more  State  Parks. 

Commissioner  Alexander  says  also  that  Louisiana  has  no  State 
Forests.  "We  have  an  area  of  28,000  acres  in  central  Louisiana 
under  contract  of  reforesation  with  the  State;  but  the  title  to  the 
land  is  privately  held.  An  ordinance  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  which  is  now  (March  19,  1921)  sitting 
which  would  empower  the  State  to  authorize  $10,000,000  bond  issue 
distributed  over  the  next  eight  years  for  the  purchase  of  State 
Forests. 

The  State  Flower  of  Louisiana,  according  to  Commissioner  Alex- 
ander's best  information,  is  the  Magnolia,  the  same  as  Mississippi. 

Wild  Life  Refuges 

Under  date  of  May  13,  1920,  a  New  Orleans  despatch  reported 
that  there  was  pending  in  the  Legislature  a  bill  to  accept  "A  veritable 
empire  of  the  wild,  stretching  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  a 
distance  of  seventy-five  miles  and  comprising  an  area  of  500  square 
miles."   The  despatch  continues  : 

"The  bill  of  acceptance  is  only  a  formality  and  the  State  Conservation  De- 
partment already  has  begun  to  outline  the  work  necessary  to  keep  the  tract 
safe  for  the  creatures  of  the  wild.  The  property  consists  of  Marsh  Island, 
with  78,000  acres  of  land  purchased  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  and  given  to  the 
State  as  a  game  refuge,  and  a  tract  of  85,000  acres  in  Vermillion  and  Cameron 
Parishes,  on  the  coast,  given  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Adjoining 
Marsh  Island  is  the  present  State  game  farm,  on  land  belonging  to  the 
Mcllhenny  interests  of  60,000  acres.  Lying  between  the  game  farm  and  the 
Rockefeller  tract  is  what  is  known  as  the  Grand  Chenier  tract  of  85,000  acres, 
which  the  State  expects  to  acquire  in  the  near  future.  This  will  give  Louisi- 
anna  what  is  believed  here  to  be  the  greatest  wild  life  refuge  in  the  world. 
The  great  domain  is  patrolled  by  agents  of  the  Conservation  Commission,  and 
on  it  all  sorts  of  game  are  protected  and  propagated.  Edward  A.  Mcllhenny, 
a  wealthy  salt  mine  owner,  has  given  great  tracts  of  land  as  well  as  large 
sums  of  money  to  aid  in  the  work." 

On  November  6,  1920,  the  executive  offices  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  at  No.  61  Broadway,  New  York  City,  announced  that 
the  Foundation  had  turned  over  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  the 
Grand  Chenier  Wild  Life  Refuge  of  85,000  acres  in  Cameron  and 
Vermillion  Parishes.  The  announcement  says  that  the  refuge  was 
purchased  by  the  Rockefeller  corporation  in  1914  from  individual 
holders  as  a  contribution  to  the  preservation  of  the  wild  life  of  this 
country.  The  tract  has  since  been  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  of  Louisiana.  The  Foundation, 
according  to  the  announcement,  divests  itself  absolutely  from  any 
interest  in  the  tract,  making  the  gift  to  the  State,  however,  under 
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certain  conditions  which  will  guarantee  the  tract's  effective  main- 
tenance as  a  perpetual  wild  life  preserve. 

MAINE 

Mt.  Katahdin  State  Park  Proposed 

Maine  has  no  State  Parks  yet,  but  has  one  in  prospect.  On 
January  25,  1921,  a  bill  No.  19  was  introduced  in  the  State  Senate 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  Mt.  Katahdin  State  Park."  It  con- 
stitutes the  Commissioner  of  Inland  Fisheries  and  Game,  the  State 
Land  Agent  and  Forest  Commissioner,  and  three  citizens  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  "the  Mount  Kathkin  State  Board",  and  authorizes 
the  board  to  purchase  by  negotiation  or  to  acquire  by  condemnation 
the  northwest  quarter  of  township  3,  range  8,  W.  E.  L.  S. ;  town- 
ships 3  and  4,  range  9 ;  and  the  east  one-sixth  of  townships  3  and  4, 
range  10  (all  W.  E.  L.  S.)  at  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  $50,000, 
which  amount  is  appropriated  by  the  bill.  The  bill  provides  that 
such  lands  shall  be  open  to  the  public ;  that  no  birds  or  wild  game 
shall  at  any  time  be  hunted  or  killed  thereon;  that  no  live  timber 
shall  be  removed  "except  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  forest 
growth  thereon;  but  timber  not  needed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act  or  for  the  preservation  of  the  scenic  beauty  of  said  park  may  be 
sold  therefrom"  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

This  information  was  kindly  furnished  by  Augustus  O.  Thomas, 
Ph.  D.,  of  Augusta,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

Appalachian  Mountain  Club  Reservations 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  has  seventeen  reservations,  of 
which  two  are  in  Maine,  which  it  holds  for  the  public  benefit.  The 
club's  ownership  of  real  estate  is  primarily  the  result  of  its  active 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  forests  and  of  "beautiful  and  historic 
sites."  Its  holdings,  accordingly,  are  in  trust  for  the  public,  and 
for  this  reason  have  been  exempted  from  taxation  in  Massachusetts 
and  for  the  greater  part  in  New  Hampshire,  but  not  in  Maine.  They 
have  been  acquired  chiefly  by  gift  of  individuals  and  associations 
having  confidence  in  the  club's  public  spirit  and  careful  adminis- 
tration. They  are  under  the  control  of  five  Trustees.  The  club's 
reservations  in  Maine,  the  first  acquired  in  1906  and  the  other  in 
1908,  are  as  follows: 

Acres 

Cyrus  Woodman  Reservation,  Buxton   83 

Pleasant  Mountain  Reservation,  Denmark   20 

103 


Mr.  H.  P.  Kelsey  of  Salem,  Mass.,  is  President  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountain  Club,  and  the  Recording  Secretary  is  Mr.  W.  T. 
May,  Tremont  building,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  State  Flower  adopted  by  the  school  children  is  the  Pine  Cone 
and  Tassle,  according  to  the  World  Almanac. 
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MARYLAND 

Maryland  has  no  State  Parks  for  scenic,  scientific,  historical  or 
recreation  purposes,  but  has  five  State  forests,  containing  3,489 


acres,  as  follows:  Acres 

Skipnish  Reserve,  Garrett  county   88S 

Swallow  Falls,  Garrett  county   823 

Kindness  Reserve,  Garrett  county   206 

Herrington  Manor,  Garrett  county   656 

Patapsco  Reserve,  Baltimore  and  Howard  counties   916 


3,489 

The  first  four  are  located  west  and  northwest  of  Oakland,  in 
Garrett  county.  They  are  typical  hardwood  mountain  forests  which 
lie  at  an  elevation  of  from  2,500  to  3,000  feet,  and  in  which  oaks, 
chestnuts,  birches,  maples,  hickories,  etc.,  are  the  most  abundant 
species.  In  addition  to  their  uses  for  the  production  of  timber  and 
the  protection  of  the  watersheds,  they  are  used  for  recreational  pur- 
poses, as  they  are  near  the  general  summer  resort  section  of  western 
Maryland. 

The  Patapsco  Reserve  is  located  on  both  sides  of  the  Patapsco 
river  in  Baltimore  and  Howard  counties,  ten  miles  west  of  Balti- 
more. 

The  first  State  Forest  Reserve  was  created  in  1906.  Of  the  total 
area  above  mentioned,  2,635  acres  were  given  to  the  State,  and  the 
remainder  purchased.  The  reserves  are  administered  by  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry,  which  is  composed  of  seven  members,  headed  by 
Governor  Albert  C.  Ritchie.  The  State  Forester,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  our  information,  is  Mr.  F.  W.  Besley,  whose  office  is 
in  the  Calvert  building,  Baltimore. 

The  State  Flower  of  Maryland,  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  is  the 
Black-eyed  Susan. 

Mr.  Besley  adds  that  the  city  of  Baltimore  has  fifty-one  parks  and 
squares,  varying  in  area  from  .02  of  an  acre  to  675  acres,  with  a 
total  acreage  of  2,346.60  acres.  These  are  distinctively  recreation 
parks.  The  city  also  owns  3,500  acres  on  the  watershed  of  the  Gun- 
powder river  for  the  protection  of  its  water  supply.  The  city  of 
Frederick  owns  1,200  acres  of  mountain  forest  land  around  its  res- 
ervoirs which  are  substantially  city  parks ;  and  Hagerstown  and 
Cumberland  also  own  small  acreages,  probably  not  over  100  acres 
each. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

State  Parks  and  Forests 

Massachusetts  has  five  State  parks,  called  Mountain  parks,  aggre- 
gating 11,750  acres,  and  nine  State  forests  aggregating  about  28,300 
acres,  a  total  of  40,050  acres,  as  follows: 


State  Parks  Acres 

Mount  Greylock   8,000 

Mount  Wachusett   1,500 

Mount  Everett   900 

Mount  Tom   1,200 

Mount  Sugar  Loaf   150 
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State  Forests 


Acres 


Laurel  Lake  Forest,  Erving  

Conway  Forest,  Conway  

Tolland  Forest,  Tolland  and  Granville.... 

Farmington  River  Forest,  Tolland  

Bear  Mountain  Forest,  Monterey  and  Lee 

Savoy  Mountain  Forest,  Savoy  

Harold  Parker  Forest,  Andover  

Christian  Hill  Forest,  Colrain  

Arthur  Wart  on  Swann  Forest,  Monterey. 

Otter  River  Forest,  Winchendon  

Myles  Standish  Forest,  Carver  

Wendell  Forest,  Wendell  


1,000 
700 
2,500 
400 
6,000 
4,000 
1,500 
700 
1,000 
2,000 
8,000 
2,500 


42,050 


The  State  parks  and  forests  were  all  acquired  by  purchase  except 
the  Swann  State  forest,  which  was  a  gift. 

The  State  parks  are  principally  for  the  preservation  of  landscape 
features.  The  first  of  these  to  be  established  was  Mount  Wachu- 
sett,  which,  as  a  park,  dates  from  1898.  They  are  owned  by  the 
Commonwealth,  but  are  maintained  and  administered  by  the  coun- 
ties in  which  they  are  located. 

Mount  Greylock  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Massachusetts,  its 
height  being  3,600  feet. 

Mount  Wachusett  is  the  highest  elevation  in  the  State  east  of 
the  Connecticut  river.    Its  height  is  2,200  feet. 

Mount  Everett  is  the  highest  mountain  in  southern  Berkshire 
county,  having  an  elevation  of  2,624  feet. 

Mount  Tom  is  a  peculiar  volcanic  dyke  with  an  elevation  of  1,200 
feet. 

Mount  Sugar  Loaf  is  another  volcanic  dyke,  rising  abruptly  in  a 
flat  land. 

The  State  Forests  were  acquired  for  timber-raising  purposes,  the 
first  one  being  established  in  1914.  They  are  administered  by  the 
Division  of  Forestry  of  the  Department  of  Conservation.  At  pres- 
ent, Hon.  Wm.  A.  L.  Bazeley  is  Conservation  Commissioner  and 
Mr.  H.  O.  Cook  is  Chief  Forester,  their  address  being  the  State 
House,  Boston. 

Laurel  Lake  Forest  takes  its  name  from  a  little  pond  known  as 
Laurel  Lake,  which  it  nearly  surrounds. 

Conway  Forest  takes  in  the  watershed  of  Avery  brook,  which  is 
the  source  of  Northampton's  water  supply,  and  adjoins  a  thousand 
acres  belonging  to  that  city's  water  department. 

Tolland  Forest  borders  on  the  Connecticut  State  line.  It  was 
originally  part  of  the  Howell  estate,  the  other  part  being  in  the 
town  of  Hartland,  Conn.  The  State  Forester  of  Connecticut  is 
trying  to  persuade  that  Commonwealth  to  acquire  the  Howell  lands 
in  Connecticut  so  as  to  reunite  the  estate  and  make  a  sort  of  inter- 
state park. 

Farmington  River  Forest  is  located  on  the  banks  of  the  west 
branch  of  the  Farmington  river  and  the  shores  of  Otis  reservoir, 
one  of  the  largest  bodies  of  fresh  water  in  the  State. 
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Bear  Mountain  Forest  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  Pearson 
estate.  It  adjoins  the  Arthur  Warton  Swann  Forest,  forming  a 
contiguous  area  or  more  than  6,000  acres. 

Christian  Hill  Forest  is  the  particular  pride  of  the  Division  of 
Forestry.  The  original  five  hundred  acres  acquired  nearly  ten  years 
ago  (subsequently  enlarged  to  700  acres)  has  been  entirely  refor- 
ested and  contains  the  department's  prize  plantations  of  white  pine. 
Arrangements  are  pending  for  still  further  additions  of  about  400 
acres  for  reforesting  purposes. 

Massachusetts  has  never  adopted  a  State  Flower.* 

The  foregoing  information  is  based  on  data  kindly  furnished  by 
Mr.  H.  O.  Cook,  Chief  Forester. 

There  is  pending  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  John  M.  Woods  of  Somerville  to  purchase  the  11,000- 
acre  Whitney  Preserve  on  October  Mountain  in  the  Berkshires. 
The  property  is  held  at  $100,000.  It  is  proposed  that  the  State  ap- 
propriate $50,000;  the  Whitney  Realty  Co.,  comprising  the  heirs 
of  the  late  William  C.  Whitney,  offer  to  contribute  $25,000,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  $25,000  more  may  be  raised  by  contributions  from 
residents  of  the  Berkshires.  There  is  a  description  of  this  beautiful 
property  in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  6,  1921,  under  the 
heading  "Whitney  Estate  as  Park." 

Public  Reservations 

Long  before  the  Commonwealth  began  to  create  State  parks  and 
forests,  however,  work  in  that  direction  was  begun  under  private 
auspices,  led  by  President  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  University 
(now  President-emeritus)  and  other  public-spirited  citizens,  who 
formed  a  body  which  was  incorporated  in  1891  under  the  title  of 
Trustees  of  Public  Reservations.  Their  object,  as  stated  in  chap- 
ter 352  of  the  laws  of  1891,  is  to  "acquire  and  hold  by  grant,  gift, 
devise,  purchase  or  otherwise  real  estate,  such  as  it  may  deem 
worthy  of  preservation  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public,  but  not 
exceeding  $1,000,000  in  value,  and  such  other  property,  both  real 
and  personal,  as  may  be  necessary  or  proper  to  support  or  promote 
the  objects  of  the  corporation,  but  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
the  further  sum  of  $1,000,000."  Dr.  Eliot  is  now  President  of  the 
corporation  and  Mr.  John  Woodbury  of  No.  14  Beacon  street,  Bos- 
ton, is  Secretary.  On  January  1,  1920,  the  Trustees  held  the  fol- 
lowing properties :  A 


Virginia  Wood,  Stoneham   20 

Goodwill  Park,  Falmouth   139 

Rocky  Narrows  in  Charles  River,  Sherburn   21 

Mount  Ann  Park,  Gloucester   50 

Gov.  Hutchinson's  Field,  Milton   10 

Monument  Mountain  Reservation,  Great  Barrington   260 

The  Pine  Knoll,  Sheffield   6 

Petticoat  Hill,  Williamsburg   50 


556 


*The  World  Almanac  for  1921  says  that  the  Legislature  has  adopted  the 
May  Flower. 
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While  these  are  styled  public  reservations  and  are  dedicated  to 
public  use,  they  are  not  owned  by  the  State  and  are  not  technically 
State  parks. 

Appalachian  Mountain  Club  Reservations 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  (Mr.  H.  P.  Kelsey,  Salem, 
Mass.,  President;  Mr.  W.  T.  May,  Tremont  building,  Boston,  Re- 
cording Secretary)  has  seventeen  reservations  in  Massachusetts, 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  which  it  holds  in  trust  for  the  public 
benefit.  (See  further  particulars  under  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire.) Its  holdings  in  Massachusetts,  which,  on  account  of  their 
public  value,  are  exempt  from  taxation,  are  as  follows : 


Acres 

Parsons  Reservation,  Mt.  Grace,  Warwick  '   40 

Carlisle  Pines  Reservation   20 

Gilson  Hill  Reservation   6 


66 

New  England  Antiquities 

It  seems  singular  that,  with  all  her  wealth  of  historic  associations, 
the  Commonwealth  should  have  left  to  private  initiative  the  preser- 
vation of  historic  landmarks.  A  notable  group  of  these  has  been 
saved  by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  An- 
tiquities, which  was  incorporated  in  1910.  The  President  is  Mr. 
Charles  Knowles  Bolton  of  Shirley,  and  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary Mr.  William  Sumner  Appleton.  The  Society's  headquarters 
are  at  No.  2  Lynde  street,  Boston,  in  the  Harrison  Grey  Otis  House, 
in  which  it  also  has  a  museum  and  library.  Its  endowment  funds 
and  real  estate  represent  investments  of  $130,085.  It  owns  and 
maintains  seven  houses  built  between  1651  and  1809  as  follows: 


Acquired  Erected 

1911  Swett-Ilsley  House,  Newbury,  Mass   1670 

1912  Samuel  Fowler  House,  Danversport,  Mass   1809 

1912  Cooper- Austin  House,  Cambridge,  Mass   1657 

1913  "Scotch"-Boardman  House,  Saugus,  Mass   1651 

1915  Laws  House,  Sharon,  N.  H   1800 

1916  Harrison  Grev  Otis  House,  Boston,  Mass   1795 

1918    Eleazer  Arnold  House,  Lincoln,  R.  1   1687 


Other  Historic  Landmarks 

Massachusetts  has  many  other  historic  landmarks  which  have 
either  been  preserved  for  the  public  by  patriotic  or  historical  bodies 
and  local  communities  or  still  remain  in  private  possession.  The 
Old  South  Meeting  House,  Boston,  was  saved  from  destruction 
only  by  an  aroused  civic  spirit.  It  was  purchased  by  private  con- 
tributions, to  which  the  State  added  $20,000,  and  now  belongs  to 
the  Old  South  Association.  The  State  has  representation  ex  officio 
in  the  corporation,  but  the  property  does  not  belong  to  the  State. 
(See  our  Annual  Report  for  1917,  pp.  343-346).  Bunker  Hill, 
Lexington  Green,  and  Plymouth  Rock  are  among  the  notable  places 
preserved  by  municipal  or  private  generosity.  This  list  might  be 
greatly  enlarged. 
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Replica  of  Bryant  Vase  Given  to  Cummington 

William  Cullen  Bryant's  native  town  of  Cummington,  Mass., 
received  on  August  5,  1920,  a  replica  of  the  famous  Bryant  vase 
from  another  native  of  that  town,  Mr.  Worcester  R.  Warner  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  a  life  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  The  presentation 
took  place  at  the  Bryant  Memorial  Meeting  of  the  Highland  Con- 
gregational Club,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  citizens  of 
that  and  neighboring  villages,  including  many  summer  residents  and 
visitors.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  typical  Congregational 
Church  of  the  historic  town.  The  poet's  great-nephew,  Mr.  Conrad 
Godwin  Goddard,  was  present. 

After  music,  and  a  business  meeting,  Mr.  Warner  presented  the 
vase,  saying: 

"In  1876  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exhibits  was 
that  of  Tiffany  of  New  York.  The  most  prominent  object  shown  there  and 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  entire  Exposition  was  the  Bryant  Vase.  It 
was  constantly  surrounded  by  an  admiring  group  and  there  I  saw  it  often, 
because,  as  representative  of  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  I  was  daily  on  the 
Exposition  grounds  for  six  months.  No  one  conversant  with  metal-working 
could  fail  to  be  impressed  by  so  notable  a  specimen  of  the  silversmith's  art. 
Even  to-day,  after  nearly  fifty  years,  it  still  remains  the  most  important 
example  of  that  art  ever  made  in  this  country.    (See  illustration.) 

"The  vase  was  originally  presented  to  Mr.  Bryant  on  his  80th  birthday  by 
a  large  group  of  his  friends  and  admirers  —  distinguished  citizens  of  New 
York,  for  the  most  part.  They  honored  him  with  an  address  on  the  actual 
birthday,  November  3d,  and  later  gave  him  the  vase  to  be  his  absolute  prop- 
erty, but  stipulating  that  at  his  death  it  should  be  placed  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York,  where  it  now  is  and  where  I  have  again  often  admired  it. 

"One  day  last  fall  I  was  talking  with  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Kunz,  who  besides 
being  Tiffany's  gem  expert  and  a  partner  in  that  firm,  is  a  learned  scientist 
and  a  foremost  citizen  of  New  York.  He  mentioned  the  recent  celebration 
of  Walt  Whitman's  centenary  and  I  reminded  him  that  my  native  town  was 
the  birthplace  of  a  still  greater  poet  and  had  likewise  celebrated  the  100th 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  'By  the  way,'  I  said,  'your  Company  made  a  copy 
of  the  Bryant  Vase  now  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington?' 
'Yes,'  he  replied,  'that  was  an  electro  copy,  silver  plated.'  'Well,'  I  pursued, 
'isn't  it  probable  that  you  may  have  had  some  duplicate  parts  made,  as  we  do 
with  our  machines,  and  that  they  could  be  assembled?'  He  replied,  'No,  that 
is  very  unlikely  and  I  shouldn't  know  where  to  look,  for  you  know  that  was 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  and  we  have  moved  up  here  from  Union  Square  since 
that  time.'  'Would  you  be  willing  to  look  the  matter  up?'  I  persisted,  and  he 
patiently  agreed  to  make  the  search,  and  curiously  enough,  a  month  later, 
sent  me  word  that  the  parts  of  the  one  remaining  copy  of  the  Bryant  Vase 
had  been  found,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  would  be  completed  and  I  could  have  it. 

"Thanks  to  Dr.  Kunz's  interest  and  zeal,  it  is  here  before  you,  properly 
inscribed  and  encased,  ready  for  installation  in  the  Community  House  which 
will  be  built  in  Cummington  in  the  near  future.  Meanwhile,  it  may  rest  in 
some  other  suitable  spot  as  an  ornament  to  the  village  and  a  perpetual 
reminder  of  a  wise  and  great  poet,  who  once  called  Cummington  his  home. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  to  that  end,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting,  through 
you,  to  his  and  my  native  town,  this  noble  memorial  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant." 

The  vase  was  accepted  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Baldwin,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Cummington,  who  spoke  as  follows : 
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"Mr.  Warner:  —  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Cummington  I  wish 
to  state  that  it  is  with  the  profoundest  appreciation  that  we  accept  this  mag- 
nificent adornment  and  devout  gift  in  memory  of  our  honored  and  beloved 
citizen,  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Mr.  Bryant  has  crossed  the  river  but  his 
spirit  goes  marching  on,  not  only  up  and  down  the  avenues  of  his  birthplace 
but  throughout  the  world.  So,  even  after  you  have  crossed  the  river,  may 
your  spirit  of  generosity  and  philanthropy  add  increased  contribution  to  the 
flow  which  had  already  gone  out  from  Cummington  and  blessed  the  world." 

The  elaborate  symbolism  of  the  vase  was  explained  by  Mrs.  War- 
ner as  follows : 

"Presumably  no  occasions  like  this,  be  they  political  or  social,  will  hence- 
forth be  complete  without  a  woman  on  the  platform.  That  is  doubtless  the 
chief  reason  why  I  have  been  graciously  given  a  part  in  this  program  today. 
But  also  I  am  here  as  the  accredited  delegate  of  The  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society ;  to  bring  the  greetings  of  that  Society  and  its 
honored  President,  Dr.  Kunz,  and  to  report  these  proceedings  for  record  in 
the  Society's  files  and  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York. 

"The  Bryant  Vase,  as  you  have  heard,  was  presented  to  the  Poet  by  a 
group  of  prominent  men  who  were  likewise  his  personal  friends.  They  pon- 
dered long  what  form  the  gift  should  take,  finally  deciding  that  painting, 
sculpture  and  engraving  had  already  sufficiently  immortalized  the  man  they 
sought  to  honor.  Happily  their  final  choice  was  a  classic  Vase,  and  competi- 
tive designs  were  invited.  Preference  was  quickly  given  to  that  submitted  by 
Mr.  James  Whitehouse  of  Tiffany  &  Co.  The  Committee  had  $5,000  to  spend. 
The  cost  to  Tiffany  was  more  than  twice  that  sum,  for  the  Vase  was  made  of 
solid  silver.  At  the  time  of  its  actual  presentation,  Mr.  Whitehouse  and  the 
five  workmen  who  executed  the  piece  were  on  the  stage  and  received  merited 
applause  and  compliments. 

"Mr.  Whitehouse  said  that  when  the  problem  was  at  first  presented  to  him, 
his  thought  flew  at  once  to  a  New  England  countryside  such  as  Bryant  loved. 
He  saw,  as  possible  motives  in  the  design,  the  interlacing  boughs  of  apple 
trees,  the  native  ferns  and  plants  and  flowers  and  birds,  all  somehow  brought 
together  and  touched  with  a  certain  Homeric  influence.  Out  of  such  noble 
thinking  came  this  finely  proportioned  Greek  vase,  with  its  severity  of  form 
softened  by  much  that  is  not  only  decorative  but  richly  symbolic. 

"Notice  first  the  interwoven  branches  of  the  apple  tree  and  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  apple  blossoms,  which,  together  with  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  express  the 
beauty  and  wholesomness  of  Bryant's  poetry.  Beneath  this  fretwork,  in  finer 
lines,  are  the  primrose  and  the  amaranth,  speaking  of  inspiration  and  immor- 
tality. The  main  body  of  the  Vase,  thus  enriched  and  beautified,  supports 
elaborate  medallions  of  the  Poet  and  the  chief  aspects  of  his  life  and  works. 
Most  prominent  of  these  is  the  portrait-bust,  showing  him  with  the  venerable 
flowing  hair  and  beard  of  his  old  age.  Over  the  head  is  the  lyre,  symbol  of 
poetry;  below  is  the  printing  press,  suggesting  his  career  as  journalist,  while 
lower  still,  and  richly  wrought,  is  the  waterfowl,  theme  of  his  loftiest  and 
best  known  shorter  poem. 

"On  the  opposite  side  there  is  an  elaborate  representation  of  Poetry  con- 
templating Nature  —  two  symbolic  female  figures  balancing  the  stern  mascu- 
line quality  of  the  other  designs  and  honoring  that  womanhood  to  which 
Bryant  ever  paid  reverent  homage. _ 

"Between  these  principal  medallions  are,  on  each  side,  two  groups  illus- 
trating scenes  in  the  Poet's  life.  The  first  shows  him  as  a  lad,  incompany 
with  his  father,  who  points  to  Homer  as  his  model  in  poetic  composition.  The 
next  group  depicts  the  youthful,  contemplative  student  of  nature,  in  the 
period  of  'Thanatopsis'  and  'A  Forest  Hymn.'  The  third  shows  him  as  a 
journalist;  the  fourth,  as  translator  of  the  Greek  Classics,  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey. 

"The  lower  part  of  the  bowl  of  the  Vase  is  a  marvelous  presentation  of  two 
main  agricultural  products  of  our  land,  corn  and  cotton.  The  neck  is  wreathed 
with  primrose  and  ivy,  symbolizing  Youth  and  Age,  while  the  'fringed  gen- 
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tian'  properly  surmounts  them  both.  As  a  reminder  of  Bryant's  famous  line, 
'Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again,'  there  is  an  ornamental  border  inlaid 
with  gold  placed  close  to  the  top  of  the  vase.  At  the  foot  of  the  bowl  is  the 
motive  of  the  water  lily,  emblem  of  limpid  eloquence. 

"The  handles  are  decorated  with  fern,  cotton  and  corn,  among  which 
perches  the  bobolink —'Robert  of  Lincoln' — typifying  all  the  feathered  song- 
sters dear  to  the  Poet's  heart. 

"On  the  base  is  again  the  lyre,  this  time  in  the  midst  of  broken  chains, 
symbolizing  the  poet  as  patriot  and  emancipator.  Finally,  note  the  vigorous 
Rudbeckied  flower,  indicating  justice  as  the  poet's  guiding  principle,  and  the 
unnamed  book  that  can  be  none  other  than  the  Bible,  from  which  came  so 
much  of  his  inspiration. 

"All  this  symbolism  is  here,  for  whatever  pleasure  it  can  give,  but  though 
it  all  be  forgotten  and  overlooked,  except  as  decoration,  still  there  remains 
this  noble  classic  form  and  outline,  grandly  invoked  by  an  earlier  Poet: 

"O  Attic  shape;  Thou  silent  form, 
To  men  thou  say'st, 

Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty  — 
That  is  all  ye  know  on  earth, 

And  all  ye  need  to  know." 

Selections  from  Bryant's  best-loved  poetry  were  then  read  by 
Rev.  Eugene  Lyman,  D.  D.,  professor  in  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  himself  a  native  of  Cummington. 

During  the  luncheon  recess  and  later  much  interest  was  dis- 
played in  a  German  70-mm.  gun  captured  by  American  forces  in 
the  Argonne  and  loaned  to  Mr.  Warner  by  the  War  Department  for 
exhibition  in  Cummington. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Rev.  Dr.  Irving  Maurer  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  delivered  a  notable  address  on  "Bryant's  Place  in  American 
Literature,"  stressing  the  interesting  fact  that  his  most  cherished 
poems  and  those  by  which  his  place  in  literature  will  be  determined 
belong  not  to  his  mature  and  sophisticated  period  but  to  his  youthful 
days  in  and  near  Cummington. 

The  celebration  —  in  honor  of  one  who  was  not  only  a  poet  but 
also  a  patriot  and  emancipator  —  closed  with  a  stirring  appeal  to 
patriotism  by  Brig.  Gen.  Wm.  K.  Naylor  of  the  General  Staff, 
U.  S.  A.  His  theme  was  "America's  Place  in  the  World  War." 
Very  earnestly  and  out  of  large  personal  knowledge  and  experience, 
he  told  with  thrilling  effect  what  our  country  achieved  and  how  far 
the  accomplishment  outweighed  all  error  and  failure. 

Williams  College  Recovers  Its  Founder's  Remains 

On  June  20,  1920,  the  commencement  exercises  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  were  distinguished  by  impressive 
exercises  attending  the  interment  of  the  remains  of  Colonel  Ephraim 
W  illiams,  the  founder  of  the  college,  in  a  special  vault  under  the 
chancel  of  the  Thompson  Memorial  Chapel  of  the  college. 

Colonel  Williams  was  killed  by  Indians  at  the  battle  of  Bloody 
Pond,  near  French  Mountain,  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  on  September  8, 
1755,  and  was  buried  on  the  battlefield.  His  grave  was  marked  with 
a  monument.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  later,  Williams  College  pur- 
chased a  small  plot  of  land  surrounding  the  grave,  enclosed  it  with 
an  iron  fence  and  erected  a  monument  nearby.    The  place  where 
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Colonel  Williams  fell  and  was  buried  is  three  and  a  half  miles  south 
of  Lake  George  near  the  old  road  between  the  lake  and  Glens  Falls. 
The  monument,  Bloody  Pond,  and  other  scenes  in  the  vicinity,  are 
pictured  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1900.  The  inscription  on  the 
obelisk,  which  had  a  boulder  for  its  base,  was  as  follows : 

"TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  COL.  EPHRAIM  WIL- 
LIAMS, a  native  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  who,  after 
gallantly  defending  the  frontier  of  his  own  State,  served 
under  General  Johnson  against  the  French  and  Indians, 
and  nobly  fell  near  this  spot  in  the  bloody  conflict  of 
September  8,  1755,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 

"A  lover  of  peace  and  learning,  as  courageous  and 
generous,  as  he  was  brave  and  patriotic,  Colonel  Wil- 
liams sympathized  deeply  with  the  privations  of  the  fron- 
tier settlers ;  and  by  his  will  made  at  Albany  on  his  way 
to  the  field  of  battle  provided  for  the  founding  among 
them  of  an  institution  of  learning  which  has  since  been 
chartered,  Williams  College. 

"This  monument  was  erected  by  the  alumni  of  Wil- 
liams College,  and  the  ground  donated  by  E.  H.  Rose- 
cranz,  M.  W.  Perrine  and  J.  Haviland." 

Colonel  Williams  was  about  40  years  old  when  he  was  killed.  In 
recognition  of  his  services  the  State  of  Massachusetts  had  given 
him  a  tract  of  200  acres  within  the  limits  of  what  are  now  Adams 
and  Williamstown.  He  erected  one  of  the  early  blockhouses,  known 
as  Fort  Massachusetts,  near  Williamstown,  and  had  command  of 
the  frontier  posts  west  of  the  Connecticut  river.  By  his  will  he 
left  practically  all  of  his  property  to  trustees  for  the  object  of 
founding  a  free  school.  The  funds  were  allowed  to  accumulate  for 
thirty  years  when  the  school  was  established  at  Williamstown,  which 
had  long  previously  been  named  in  his  honor.  But  in  1793  it  was 
incorporated  as  Williams  College. 

Governor  Coolidge,  now  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
and  many  other  prominent  men  attended  the  ceremony  of  reinter- 
ment at  Williams  College,  during  which  the  urn  containing  the 
remains  of  the  college  founder  was  placed  in  the  vault,  while  stone 
tablets  bearing  his  name  and  the  names  of  the  Williams  men  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Civil  War  and  the  World  War  were  unveiled. 
A  memorial  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  Zelib  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  a  Williams  alumnus. 

The  Thompson  Memorial  Chapel,  in  which  the  exercises  took 
place,  was  given  to  the  college  several  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Frederick 
F.  Thompson  of  New  York  (a  member  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society)  as  a  memorial  of  her  father.  It 
is  said  to  have  cost  $500,000.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  edifices 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  its  lofty  interior  suggesting  an  old 
English  cathedral.  It  was  also  through  Mrs.  Thompson's  gener- 
osity that  Colonel  Williams'  remains  were  brought  back  to  the  col- 
lege and  that  the  stone  tablets  in  memory  of  the  founder  and  the 
other  Williams  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Civil  and  World  Wars 
were  erected. 
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Boulder  Tablets  Not  Considered  Works  in  Art  in  Boston 

in  a  statement  made  public  November  27,  1920,  the  Boston  Art 
Commission  expresses  its  disapproval  of  boulder  tablets  as  follows : 

"We  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  standard  of  civic  art  is  main- 
tained at  a  high  level.  The  usual  design  for  these  memorials  is  a  rough 
boulder,  to  which  is  bolted  a  bronze  tablet  bearing  an  inscription.  Neither 
the  design  nor  execution  of  these  tablets  is  of  a  high  order  ot  merit,  and,  so 
far  from  being  works  of  art,  may  better  be  described  as  commercial  wares, 
made  up  of  stock  letters  badly  designed  and  badly  placed. 
•  "The  persons  interested  come  to  us  in  ignorance  of  the  law,  inexperienced 
in  matters  of  art  and  uninformed  of  the  fact  that  a  great  war  memorial  is  to 
be  erected  which  is  to  bear  the  names  of  all  our  city's  heroes  in  the  war.  And 
sometimes  they  come  to  us  with  the  tablets  ready  made,  telling  us  that  'all 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  dedicatory  service  on  the  day  after  to- 
morrow.' It  is  our  wish  to  be  helpful  in  such  matters,  and  if  designs  were 
submitted  to  us  with  an  ample  allowance  of  time,  all  the  difficulties  could  be 
overcome  and  a  well  designed  tablet  with  proper  monumental  lettering  and 
suitably  placed  would  be  substituted  for  the  commercial  wares  submitted." 

The  commission  also  questions  the  wisdom  of  permitting  monu- 
ments or  memorials  to  be  erected  in  commemoration  of  individuals, 
except  in  the  cases  of  extraordinary  merit  or  value. 

MICHIGAN 

Michigan  has  twenty-five  State  Parks  comprising  17,997  acres, 
and  seven  State  Forests  comprising  144,835  acres,  a  total  of  162,832 


acres,  as  follows : 

State  Parks  Acres 

Mackinac  Island  State  Park   1,040 

Michilimackinac  State  Park,  Mackinaw  City   20 

D.  H.  Day,  State  Park,  Glen  Arbor   33 

Traverse  City  State  Park,  near  Traverse  City   40 

Boyne  City  State  Park,  near  Boyne  City   230 

Onaway  State  Park,  near  Onaway   152 

Harrisville  State  Park,  Harrisville   6 

Cheboygan  State  Park,  Cheboygan   8 

Cadillac  State  Park,  Cadillac   25 

Interlochen  State  Park,  Grand  Traverse  county   200 

East  Tawas  State  Park,  East  Tawas  bay   16 

Paw  Paw  State  Park  .   *1 

Gladwin  State  Park,  Gladwin   8 

Harrison  State  Park,  Clare  county   35 

Frank  W.  Fletcher  State  Park,  Presque  Isle  county   80 

Chas.  Mears  State  Park,  Pentwater   12 

Dunes  State  Park,  Silver  Lake   35 

White  Cloud  State  Park,  White  Cloud   100 

Burt  Lake  State  Park,  Burt  Lake   500 

Adrian  State  Park,  Washtenaw,  Jackson,  Lenawee  counties   300 

Grand  Haven  State  Park   25 

Otsego  Lake  Park  site,  Otsego  county   54 

Muskegon  State  Park   37 

Lyon  Lake  Park  site,  Calhoun  county   40 

Hanson's  Military  Reservation,  near  Grayling   15,000 


17,997 


Estimated. 
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State  Forests  Acres 

Higgins  Lake  State  Forest   13,601 

Houghton  Lake  State  Forest   38,728 

Fife  Lake  State  Forest   7,182 

Lake  Superior  State  Forest   60,998 

Ogemaw  State  Forest   4,199 

Presque  Isle  State  Forest   13,763 

Alpena  State  Forest   6,364 


144,835 


Park  Sites  Presented  But  Not  Yet  Accepted 

Park  sites  have  been  presented  at  the  following  places  but  not  yet 
accepted  by  the  State : 

Acres  Acres 

Wayland   15     Lake  Gogebic   40 

Vicksburg   3     Eagle  Harbor  fort   t 

Rogers  City   10     Copper  Harbor  fort   t 

Higgins  Lake   40     Gladstone   f 

Houghton  Lake   40     Manistique  Lake   t 

Marcella   4     Evart   t 

Sumnerville   3     Howard  City   f 

Lake  Michigamme    35     Samlac  county   t 

Mackinac  Island  lies  in  Lake  Huron  near  Mackinac  Straits  lead- 
ing to  Lake  Michigan  in  one  direction  and  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
leading  into  Lake  Superior  in  another.  It  is  heavily  wooded  and 
has  an  elevation  of  339  feet  above  the  lake.  It  was  formerly  a  Fed- 
eral military  reservation,  the  post  being  known  as  Fort  Mackinac. 
When  the  government  abandoned  the  fort  in  1895,  the  property 
was  turned  over  to  the  State.  On  account  of  its  strategic  location, 
the  island  has  great  historic  interest.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
trading  posts  of  the  French  explorers  and  was  the  point  from  which 
Marquette  and  Joliet  started  on  their  famous  voyage  in  1673  when 
they  explored  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  park 
has  beautiful  scenery,  and  many  natural  curiosities,  such  as  Arch 
Rock,  a  natural  arch  of  rock  150  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
with  a  span  of  fifty  feet.  The  two  old  blockhouses  and  the  connect- 
ing fortifications,  built  by  the  English  in  1780,  are  picturesque  fea- 
tures. The  park  contains  eighteen  miles  of  drives.  There  are  no 
automobiles  on  the  island,  but  there  is  a  public  parking  place  at 
Mackinaw  City  on  the  mainland  six  miles  away,  where  cars  can  be 
left ;  and  visitors  are  driven  through  the  park  in  horse-drawn 
carriages. 

Michilimackinac  State  Park  is  on  the  beach  of  Lake  Michigan 
at  Mackinaw  City  and  is  the  site  of  old  Fort  Michilimackinac,  where 
the  British  garrison  was  massacred  in  1763  in  Pontiac's  war.  It 
has  been  developed  as  an  automobile  camp  with  facilities  for  camp- 
ing, and  arrangements  whereby  tourists  may  leave  their  machines 
in  charge  of  the  custodian  while  they  go  by  boat  to  Mackinac  Island. 
This  park  of  twenty  acres  was  given  to  the  State  by  the  village  of 
Mackinaw  City. 

t  Area  not  slated. 
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The  two  State  Parks  above  mentioned  are  in  charge  of  the  Macki- 
nac Island  State  Park  Commission,  which  is  composed  of  the 
Governor  cx  officio  and  five  other  members  appointed  by  him  for 
overlapping  terms  of  ten  years  each.  Mr.  Phelps  F.  Ferris  of  Big 
Rapids  is  President  and  Mr.  Frank  A.  Kenyon  of  Mackinac  Island 
is  Superintendent.  We  are  indebted  to  the  latter  for  the  informa- 
tion about  these  two  parks. 

The  other  State  Parks  above  mentioned  are  in  the  control  of  the 
Michigan  State  Park  Commission,  which  has  been  functioning  a 
comparatively  short  time  and  has  not  prepared  a  report,  but  we 
learn  the  following  facts  concerning  them  from  Mr.  Burt  Wickham 
of  Lansing,  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

D.  H.  Day  Park  (33  acres)  is  on  Sleeping  Bear  Point,  Glen  Arbor 
township,  and  has  about  800  feet  frontage  on  Lake  Michigan.  It  is 
fairly  well  timbered  and  has  an  old  Indian  trail  running  through  it. 
It  has  accommodations  for  campers  and  tourists. 

Traverse  City  Park  (40  acres)  is  about  three  miles  southeast  of 
that  city  on  the  east  arm  of  Grand  Traverse  bay.  It  has  a  fine 
beach. 

Boyne  City  Park  (230  acres)  is  about  a  mile  from  Boyne  City  on 
the  north  side  of  Pine  Lake,  in  Charlevoix  county.  It  has  a  good 
forest  cover  and  provides  excellent  bathing  facilities.  The  view  of 
the  lake  and  surrounding  bluffs  is  very  picturesque. 

Onaway  Park  (152  acres)  is  about  four  and  one-half  miles  north 
of  Onaway  in  North  Allis  township  at  the  foot  of  Black  lake.  It 
has  half  a  mile  of  shore  line  and  good  boating,  bathing  and  fishing 
facilities. 

Harrisville  Park  (6  acres)  is  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  and 
has  facilities  for  camping,  boating  and  bathing. 

Cheboygan  Park  (8  acres)  is  a  fine  picnic  grove  known  as 
O'Brien's  Grove.  Like  other  picnic  resorts,  it  is  provided  with 
tables,  benches,  toilet  facilities,  etc. 

Cadillac  Park  (25  acres)  is  between  Lakes  Cadillac  and  Mitchell, 
bordering  on  both.  Here,  as  in  the  other  State  Parks,  fireplaces 
are  constructed  and  facilities  for  camping,  picnicking,  bathing  and 
boating  provided. 

Interlochen  Park  (200  acres)  is  located  between  two  beautiful 
lakes,  Duck  lake  and  Green  lake,  a  mile  south  of  the  village  of 
Interlochen,  in  Grand  Traverse  county.  It  is  valued  at  $60,000. 
It  has  a  shore  line  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile  on  Duck  lake  and 
half  a  mile  on  Green  lake.  The  land  is  well  timbered  with  old 
growth  pine  and  other  species  in  which  no  cutting  has  ever  been 
done.  Some  of  the  white  pines  are  3  feet  in  diameter  and  175  feet 
high.  The  object  of  the  State  in  acquiring  this  land  was  first  to 
preserve  to  posterity  at  least  one  remnant  of  the  virgin  pine  forest 
with  which  Michigan  was  so  lavishly  endowed  by  nature,  where 
future  generations  may  go  and  view  the  glories  of  the  pine  forest 
in  all  its  pristine  grandeur.  Being  always  open  to  the  public,  it 
will  always  provide  a  delightful  summer  recreation  ground  for 
those  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  in  this  respect. 
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And  while  it  is  to  be  preserved  in  as  nearly  a  natural  state  as 
possible,  it  will  at  the  same  time  serve  a  very  practical  purpose  of 
a  source  from  which  may  be  obtained  the  seed  most  needed  in  the 
work  of  reforestation.  Approximately  1,200  people  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  park  site  from  June  1  to  September  1,  1920. 

East  Tawas  Park  (16  acres)  is  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
East  Tawas  on  the  bay  of  that  name.  By  an  arrangement  with  the 
city  electric  lights  and  drinking  water  are  furnished.  The  park  has 
line  boating  and  bathing  facilities. 

Paw  Paw  Park  is  a  small  tract  within  the  city  limits  with  good 
boating,  bathing  and  camping  facilities. 

Gladwin  Park  (80  acres)  is  within  the  village  of  that  name.  It 
is  on  Cedar  river,  which  affords  fine  boating,  bathing  and  fishing 
facilities. 

Harrison  Park  (36  acres)  is  on  Budd  lake  in  Clare  county,  with 
all  the  resources  that  the  location  implies. 

Frank  W.  Fletcher  Park  (80  acres)  is  on  the  north  branch  of 
Thunder  Bay  river  in  Posen  township.  This  property  is  known  as 
Sunken  Lake,  and  an  earthen  dam  was  once  erected  at  this  point 
to  change  the  course  of  the  river,  cutting  off  the  water  waste 
through  the  Sunken  lake  and  conserving  it  for  log-driving.  It  has 
good  boating,  bathing  and  camping  facilities. 

Charles  Mears  Park  (12  acres)  is  at  Pentwater  on  Lake  Michigan 
and  has  about  700  feet  frontage  on  the  lake.  It  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  lake  and  distant  headlands,  as  well  as  the  timber-covered 
hills  and  the  summer  resort  Oceana  Beach  on  the  south  side  of  the 
channel.  There  are  good  hotels  within  three  blocks  of  the  lake  and 
north  of  the  park  are  expensive  summer  homes.  There  is  fine  bath- 
ing and  fishing  at  Pentwater  lake  and  off  the  piers.  Pentwater  is 
noted  for  its  climate,  and  for  the  great  sand  hills,  150  feet  high, 
overlooking  the  lake. 

Silver  Lake  or  Dunes  Park  (35  acres)  is  situated  on  Silver  Lake, 
the  outlet  of  which  runs  into  Lake  Michigan.  It  was  given  to  the 
State  by  Miss  Carrie  E.  Mears.  Between  Silver  Lake  and  Lake 
Michigan  are  some  majestic  sand  dunes  ranging  from  100  to  150 
feet  in  height,  commanding  a  wonderful  view  of  both  lakes  and 
the  surrounding  country.  Near  the  park  is  a  large  number  of  sum- 
mer cottages  and  the  government  lighthouse  known  as  Little  Point 
Sable  light. 

White  Cloud  Park  (100  acres)  is  within  the  village  of  White 
Cloud.  A  branch  of  White  river  runs  through  this  property  and 
affords  excellent  facilities  for  boating  and  fishing.  There  is  a  fine 
flowing  well  in  the  park.  The  park  is  well  wooded  and  has  facilities 
for  camping  and  picnicking. 

Burt  Lake  Park  (500  acres)  is  on  the  south  side  of  Burt  Lake 
near  Indian  river  and  west  of  Sturgeon  river.  It  has  a  long  shore 
line,  with  all  that  that  implies  in  the  way  of  boating  and  fishing. 
It  will  probably  be  used  as  a  game  preserve  also. 

Adrian  Park  (300  acres)  is  located  on  and  includes  Wampers 
and  Round  lakes,  in  Washtenaw,  Jackson  and  Lenawee  counties. 
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This  is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  southern  Michigan  and  is  located 
in  what  is  known  as  Irish  Hills.  The  lakes  afford  fine  boating,  fish- 
ing and  bathing  facilities. 

Grand  Haven  Park  (25  acres)  is  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 
The  scenery  is  beautiful.    There  are  facilities  for  tourists. 

Otsego  Lake  Park  (54  acres)  in  Otsego  county  has  a  beautiful 
stand  of  timber  and  an  ideal  location  for  tourists  and  campers. 

Muskegon  Park  (37  acres)  is  on  Lake  Michigan,  somewhat  ele- 
vated above  the  lake  and  covered  with  a  good  stand  of  timber. 

Lyon  Lake  Park  (40  acres)  in  Calhoun  county  fronts  on  a  beau- 
tiful lake.  There  is  a  large  hotel  on  the  property  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  public. 

Hanson's  Military  Reservation  (15,000  acres)  is  on  Portage  lake 
near  Grayling,  Crawford  county.  This  camp  has  been  improved  by 
the  military  authorities  with  bath-houses,  toilets,  etc.,  and  has  the 
privilege  of  procuring  tents  for  camping  at  a  nominal  cost. 

The  State  Forests  are  administered  by  the  Public  Domain  Com- 
mission, to  the  Secretary  of  which,  Mr.  George  L.  Lusk  of  Lansing, 
we  are  much  indebted  for  the  information  about  the  forests  and 
some  other  data  here  given.  The  144,835  acres  of  State  Forests 
were  valued  at  $157,484  at  the  time  they  were  set  aside  for  forestry 
purposes. 

The  State  Flower  of  Michigan,  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  is  the 
Apple  Blossom. 

MINNESOTA 

Minnesota  has  six  State  Parks  and  three  State  Forests  aggre- 
gating 385,670  acres,  as  follows: 


State  Parks  Acres 

Itasca  State  Park,  Itasca  county   22,000 

Interstate  Park,  Chisago  county   150 

Minneopa  State  Park,  near  Mankato,  Blue  Earth  county   100 

Alex.  Ramsey  State  Park,  near  Redwood  Falls,  Redwood  county. . .  50 

Horace  Austin  State  Park,  Red  Cedar  river  .. ..  50 

Jay  Cooke  State  Park,  Carlton  county   2,320 


24,670 


State  Forests  Acres 

Pillsbury  State  Forest,  Cass  county   1,000 

Burntside  State  Forest,  St.  Louis  county   20,000 

Minnesota  State  Forests,  St.  Louis,  Cook  and  Lake  counties   340,000 


361,000 


Minnesota's  State  Park  system  was  begun  in  1891  with  the  cre- 
ation of  Itasca  Park  in  Itasca  county  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  State.  Part  of  its  22,000  acres  was  granted  by  Congress  and 
part  was  purchased  by  the  State.  Its  surface  is  diversified  by  fine 
woodlands  and  beautiful  lakes,  the  latter  including  Itasca  lake, 
which  is  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  grant  of  patented 
lands  by  Congress  was  made  conditional  on  the  State's  acquiring 
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the  privately  owned  lands  and  maintaining  the  whole  as  a  park  for- 
ever. The  park  contains  beaver,  deer,  elk,  partridges  and  many 
other  wild  species.  The  beaver  were  introduced  in  1900.  These 
industrious  little  animals  are  now  estimated  to  number  over  1,000. 
The  Park  is  administered  by  the  State  Forestry  Board. 

Interstate  Park  is  located  along  the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix  river 
in  the  town  of  Taylors  Falls,  Chisago  county,  its  complement 
being  the  Interstate  Park  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  characterized  by  a 
deep  rocky  gorge,  with  heavily  wooded  cliffs  from  75  to  150  feet 
high,  between  which  is  the  swiftly  flowing  river.  The  initial  legis- 
lation for  the  creation  of  this  park  was  passed  in  1895.  Plans  are 
under  consideration  for  the  enlargement  of  the  park  to  about  500 
acres  in  Minnesota.   The  park  is  administered  by  the  State  Auditor. 

Minneopa  Park,  four  miles  west  of  Mankato,  was  established  by 
act  of  1905.  It  is  a  beautifully  wooded,  rolling  land,  with  water- 
falls. Notable  among  the  latter  are  Minneopa  Falls.  The  Legis- 
lature appropriated  $5,000  for  the  purchase.  It  is  administered  by 
the  State  Auditor. 

Alexander  Ramsey  Park,  established  in  1905,  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  Ramsey  creek  and  the  Red  river.  The  region  is  his- 
torically associated  with  the  Indian  outbreak  of  1862.  It  is  named 
after  the  first  Governor  of  the  Territory  and  the  second  Governor 
of  the  State.  Its  surface  is  partly  wooded  and  partly  open.  We 
are  not  informed  as  to  its  area,  and  in  the  foregoing  table  have 
placed  it  tentatively  at  fifty  acres. 

Horace  Austin  State  Park,  named  after  the  sixth  Governor  of 
the  State,  was  recently  acquired.  It  embraces  a  portion  of  the 
Red  Cedar  river  and  several  well-wooded  islands  in  the  river.  It 
was  the  camping  ground  of  Companies  B,  H  and  I  of  the  First 
United  States  Dragoons  in  1835  and  is  associated  with  many  notable 
men  during  the  early  history  of  the  State.  It  is  administered  by 
the  State  Auditor. 

Jay  Cooke  Park  in  Carlton  county,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Duluth,  was  recently  established.  It  is  a  wild,  rocky  woodland  and 
a  fine  recreation  ground.    It  is  administered  by  the  State  Auditor. 

Pillsbury  Forest  near  Gull  Lake  in  Cass  county,  the  geographical 
center  of  the  State,  was  donated  in  1899  by  Governor  John  S.  Pills- 
bury.  It  is  cut-over  pine  land,  replanted  for  forestry  purposes. 
Two-thirds  of  the  revenue  from  the  forest  is  to  go  to  the  State 
University.    It  is  administered  by  the  State  Forestry  Board. 

Burntside  State  Forest  is  ten  miles  west  of  Ely  in  St.  Louis 
county  and  consists  of  two  separate  pieces,  namely,  township  63 
N.  range  14  W.,  and  township  64  N.  range  13  W.  It  is  a  rocky 
area,  covered  with  forests  surrounding  forty-three  lakes.  It  con- 
tains an  abundance  of  game  and  fish.  The  land  was  granted  to  the 
State  by  act  of  Congress  of  April  28,  1904.  It  is  administered  by 
the  State  Forestry  Board. 

Minnesota  also  owns  about  340,000  acres  of  forest  lands  in 
northern  St.  Louis,  Cook  and  Lake  counties  which  are  administered 
by  the  State  Forestry  Board. 
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At  the  time  of  writing  this  Report  (February,  1921),  the  Legis- 
lature is  considering  a  bill  for  establishing  a  State  Park  at  Bemidji; 
and  another  bill  authorizing  the  establishment  of  county  parks. 

The  State  Flower  of  Minnesota  is  the  Cypripedium  or  Moccasin 
Flower. 

Mr.  Theodore  Wirth,  Superintendent  of  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis,  has  furnished  us  with 
the  data  upon  which  the  foregoing  statement  is  based. 

MISSISSIPPI 

We  have  been  unable  to  elicit  any  information  about  the  State 
parks  of  Mississippi. 

The  State  Flower  is  the  Magnolia,  according  to  the  World 
Almanac  of  1921,  which  says  it  was  adopted  by  the  schools. 

MISSOURI 

We  have  been  unable  to  learn  anything  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri about  State  parks. 

Missouri  has  no  State  Flower  so  far  as  we  are  informed. 

MONTANA 

Montana  has  no  State  Parks  or  State  Forests.  With  respect  to 
forest  lands,  Edward  C.  Elliott,  Ph.  D.,  of  Helena,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Montana,  says : 

"The  State  does,  however,  own  a  considerable  amount  of  forest  land.  The 
Federal  Government  has  set  aside  for  the  endowment  of  the  public  schools  the 
16th  and  36th  sections  of  every  township,  besides  a  considerable  amount  for 
the  support  of  higher  institutions.  In  certain  portions  of  the  State  these 
lands  are  heavily  forested.  Such  lands  are  in  charge  of  the  State  Forester, 
whose  duties  consist  mainly  of  various  efforts  at  fire  prevention.  As  these 
lands  are  all  subject  to  sale,  however,  and  none  have  as  yet  been  definitely 
set  apart  for  permanent  forest  purposes,  I  understand  that  there  are  in  this 
State  no  State  Forests  in  the  sense  in  which  you  use  the  expression  in  your 
question." 

The  State  has  adopted  as  its  State  Flower  the  Lewisia  rediviva 
or  Bitter  Root,  Dr.  Elliott  informs  us. 

NEBRASKA 

Nebraska  has  no  State  Parks  or  State  Forests. 

The  Legislature  of  1895  adopted  the  Solidago  serotina  or  Golden 
Rod  as  the  State  Flower ;  and  the  Tree-Planters'  State  as  the  poetic 
name  for  the  State. 

The  foregoing  information  has  been  furnished  by  the  courtesy 
of  Hon.  Dan  Swanson  of  Lincoln,  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands 
and  Buildings. 

NEVADA 

Nevada  has  no  State  Parks  or  State  Forests. 

In  1917  the  Legislature  adopted  the  Sage  brush,  Artemisia  tri- 
dentata  or  trifada,  as  the  State  Emblem. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Walter  J.  Hunting  of  Carson  City, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  this  information. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

New  Hampshire  has  thirty- four  State  Forests,  comprising  12,163 


acres,  as  follows :  Acres 

*Miller  Park  Reservation,  Peterboro   3 

^Cathedral  and  White  Horse  Ledger,  Conway   40 

*Monadnock  Reservation,  Jaffray   493 

*Haven  Reservation,  Jaffray   95 

*Harriman-Chandler  Reservation,  Warner   405 

Crawford  Notch  Reservation,  Hart's  Location   5,925 

*Merriman  Reservation,  Bartlett   417 

State  Nursery  and  Experimental  Forest,  Boscawen   143 

*Huckins  State  Forest,  Ossipee   100 

Everett  State  Forest,  Dunburton   56 

*Joseph  B.  Walker  State  Forest,  Concord   45 

Davisville  State  Forest,  Warner   32 

Alton  Bay  State  Forest,  Alton   209 

Mast  Yard  State  Forest,  Hopkinton  and  Concord   396 

Sentinel  Mountain  State  Forest,  Piermont   143 

Livermore  Falls  State  Forest,  Campton   134 

Blue  Job  State  Forest,  Farmington   99 

Mascoma  State  Forest,  Canaan   174 

Litchfield  State  Forest,  Litchfield  .'   122 

Salmon  Falls  State  Forest,  Rochester    20 

Bear  Brook  State  Forest,  Allenstown   413 

*Sugar  Hill  State  Forest,  Bristol   57 

Kearsarge  Mt.  State  Forest,  Wilmot  and  Andover   839 

Jeremy  Hill  State  Forest,  Pelham   63 

Stoddard  State  Forest,  Stoddard   71 

Cardigan  Mt.  State  Forest,  Orange   700 

*Scribner-Fellows  Tract,  Ashland   140 

Honey  Brook  State  Forest,  Acworth  and  Marlow   284 

Dodge  Brook  State  Forest,  Lemster   62 

Black  Mountain  State  Forest,  Haverhill   343 

Contoocook  State  Forest,  Hopkinton   30 

Nottingham  State  Forest,  Nottingtam   16 

Ponemah  State  Forest,  Amherst   63 

Craney  Hill  State  Forest,  Henniker   31 


12,163 

As  indicated  by  their  titles,  several  of  them  are  in  Mounts  Mon- 
adnock,  Sentinel,  Kearsarge  and  Condijan.  All  are  administered 
by  the  State  Forestry  Commission. 

The  State  Forests  began  with  a  series  of  five  gifts  from  1891 
(Miller  Park  Reservation)  to  1911  (Harriman  Reservation)  and 
the  State  did  not  make  its  first  purchase  until  it  bought  the  Craw- 
ford Notch  Reservation  of  5,925  acres  in  1913. 

The  foregoing  data  is  obtained  from  the  report  of  the  State 
Forestry  Commission  for  1920,  received  by  courtesy  of  Mr.  John 
H.  Foster  of  Concord,  State  Forester. 

Appalachian  Mountain  Club  Reservations 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  has  seventeen  reservations  in 
New  Hampshire,  Maine  and  Massachusetts  which  it  holds  for  the 


*  Donated. 


Exterior  View 


Plate  15  The  Guild  Hall,  Boston,  England  Seepage  211 

Cells  in  Guild  Hall  in  which  some  of  the  Piljrims  were  Confined 
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public  benefit.  Its  holdings  in  New  Hampshire,  the  first  of  which 
was  acquired  in  1888  and  the  last  two  in  1919,  are  as  follows: 

Acres 


Madison  Spring  Reservation,  with  Club  hut   1 

Lead  Mine  Bridge  Reservation,  Shelburn   37 

Snyder  Brook  Reservation,  Randolph   36 

Joseph  Story  Fay  Reservation,  Woodstock   150 

Three  Mile  Island,  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  not  public   43 

Farrar  Reservation,  Temple   4 

South  Baldface  Reservation,  Chatham...   10 

Kearsarge  Reservation,  Chatham   10 

Rhododendron  Reservation,  Fitzwilliam  '  300 

Sky  Pond  Reservation,  New  Hampshire   100 

Walter  R.  Davis  Reservation,  Jackson   30 

Cold  River  Camp,  North  Chatham   40 


761 


For  the  foregoing  data  and  that  concerning  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  reservations  under  Maine  and  Massachusetts  (q.  v.) 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  T.  May,  Recording  Secretary,  Tremont 
building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Society  for  the  Protection  of  Forests 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests,  with 
central  headquarters  at  No.  4  Joy  street,  Boston,  Mass.,.  owns  ten 
reservations  totaling  2,354  acres.  In  the  order  of  their  acquisition 
they  are  as  follows:  Acres 


Mount  Sunapee,  Sunapee   656 

*Lost  River,  Woodstock   148 

*Roadside  Pines,  Tamworth   12 

*Masonian  Reservation,  Mt.  Monadnock   650 

Primeval  Pine  Trees,  Sutton   5 

*Derby  Woods,  Mt.  Monadnock   125 

Beaver  Meadows,  Woodstock   152 

Rollins  Memorial  Reservation,  Mt.  Kcarsage   521 

Colgate  Memorial  Reservation,  Mt.  Sunapee   75 

Hillside  Adjoining  Royal  Arch,  Springfield   10 


2,354 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  were  gifts;  the  others  were 
purchased.  The  Society  also  administered  two  town  forests,  the 
Royal  Arch,  thirty-five  acres,  belonging  to  the  town  of  Springfield, 
and  Cathedral  Woods,  ten  acres,  belonging  to  the  town  of  Conway. 
The  last  named  was  a  gift  to  the  town. 

Ten  towns  own  forests,  which  in  1918  aggregated  5,329  acres. 
The  largest  area  is  common  land  on  the  mountains  in  Conway. 

The  Yale  Forest  School  has  900  acres  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  White  Mountain  National  Forest  in  New  Hampshire  com- 
prised 446,000  acres  in  1921. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Philip  W.  Ayres,  forester  of  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests,  whose  central  office 
is  at  No.  4  Joy  street,  Boston,  for  most  of  the  foregoing  data. 
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The  State  Flower  of  New  Hampshire,  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
according  to  the  World  Almanac,  is  the  Purple  Lilac. 

NEW  JERSEY 

New  Jersey  has  one  Interstate  Park,  seven  State  Forests  or 
Forest  Parks,  and  one  County  Park,  aggregating  20,568  acres,  as 


follows : 

Interstate  Park  Acres 

Palisades  Interstate  Park,  from  Fort  Lee  to  Piermont  on  the  Hudson 

river   1,004 

State  Forests 

Bass  River  Forest,  6  miles  northwest  of  Tuckerton,  Burlington  county  1,633 

Jackson  Forest,  10  miles  west  of  Lakewood,  Ocean  county   43 

Lebanon  Forest,  9  miles  southeast  of  Pemberton,  Burlington  county.  4,812 
Mount  Laurel  Forest,  3  miles  southeast  of  Morristown,  Burlington 

county   21 

Penn  Forest,  6  miles  southeast  of  Chatsworth,  Burlington  county. . . .  2,764 

Stokes  Forest,  3  miles  west  of  Branchville,  Sussex  county   7,231 

Swartswood  Lake,  7  miles  northwest  of  Newton,  Sussex  county. . . .  560 

County  Park 

Essex  County  Park,  on  the  Orange  Mountain   2,500 


20,568 


The  Palisades  Interstate  Park  was  begun  in  1900  primarily  to 
preserve  the  beauty  of  the  columnar  cliffs  known  as  the  Palisades  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  river  lying  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey 
and  New  York,  but  has  grown  by  large  additions  in  the  State  of 
New  York  until  it  now  comprises  a  total  of  about  34,713  acres. 
Of  this  total,  1,004  acres  lie  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  33,709 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  administered  by  a  commission  of 
ten  members,  five  of  whom  are  residents  of  New  Jersey  and  are 
proposed  by  the  Governor  of  that  State,  and  five  are  residents  of 
New  York  and  are  proposed  by  the  Governor  of  New  York,  and 
all,  ten  are  appointed  by  both  Governors.  When  organized  as  a 
New  Jersey  commission,  Hon.  Richard  V.  Lindabury  is  President 
and  J.  Du  Pratt  White  is  Secretary.  When  organized  as  a  New 
York  commission  the  late  George  W.  Perkins  was  President  (office 
now  vacant)  and  Mr.  J.  Du  Pratt  White  of  No.  90  Wall  street, 
New  York,  is  Secretary.  Major  W.  A.  Welch  of  Haverstraw, 
N.  Y.,  is  General  Manager  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  whole  park. 
Speaking  of  the  whole  Interstate  Park  on  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  Park,  Mr.  Perkins  said:  "The  total  value  of  all  moneys  and 
lands  received  by  the  Commission  in  the  last  twenty  years  is  nearly 
$13,000,000.  Less  than  $600,000  was  appropriated  by  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  nearly  $6,000,000  by  the  State  of  New  York,  while 
over  $6,000,000  came  from  private  contributors."  (For  further 
particulars  concerning  this  park,  see  index  reference.) 

The  State  Forests,  or  Forest  Parks,  are  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  of  which  Mr.  Alfred 
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Gaskill  is  State  Forester  and  Director.  The  address  of  Mr.  Gas- 
kill,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  following  informa- 
tion, is  the  State  House,  Trenton.  The  first  legislation  providing 
for  State  Forest  Parks  was  enacted  in  1905.  The  State  Forests 
have  been  acquired  almost  entirely  by  purchase  with  State  funds. 
A  few  small  tracts,  however,  have  been  donated.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  State  to  have  its  State  Forests  developed  and  used  as  parks 
to  the  extent  justified  by  their  character.  The  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development,  therefore,  issues  a  folder  which  is  enti- 
tled "Campers  are  Welcome  on  the  State  Forests  of  New  Jersey", 
and  which  contains  a  map  and  directions  how  to  reach  the  usable 
forest  parks.  The  Commission  especially  encourages  the  use  of  the 
Stokes  Forest,  concerning  which  it  says : 

"The  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  invites  prospective 
campers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  17,000  acres  of  State  Forests.  These  tracts 
have  been  purchased  to  demonstrate  practical  forestry  under  fire  protection, 
and  also  with  a  view  to  developing  the  woodlands  for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  public  as  popular  vacation  grounds. 

"The  Stokes  State  Forest,  comprising  7,231  acres  of  woodland  along  the 
ridge  and  western  slope  of  Kittatinny  Mountain,  Sussex  County,  affords  an 
unexcelled  vacation  ground  for  campers  who  seek  their  outings  in  the  moun- 
tains. Attractive  camp  sites,  beautiful  scenery,  pure  mountain  air  and  spring 
water,  and  trout  fishing  in  season,  are  some  of  the  attractions  which  the 
Department  is  able  to  offer  free  to  the  public.  Nearby  are  the  well-known 
mountain  lake  resorts  —  Culvers  Lake,  Lake  Owassa  and  Swartswood  Lake  — 
where  fishing,  boating  and  bathing  may  be  had. 

"The  State  Forest  lies  three  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Branchville,  which 
is  reached  in  three  hours  from  Newark  or  Jersey  City  by  motor,  or  by  the 
Sussex  Branch  of  the  D.  L.  &  W.  Railroad.  Good  roads  on  both  sides  of 
the  mountain  make  the  region  easily  accessible  at  all  points,  and  the  main 
state  highway  to  Digman's  Ferry  on  the  Delaware  cuts  the  property  at  Cul- 
ver's Gap.  The  local  forest  ranger  will  gladly  assist  in  selecting  a  desirable 
location,  and  issue  the  necessary  permits  without  charge.  To  secure  the  new 
circular,  giving  full  particulars,  address  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  State  House,  Trenton,  N.  J." 

There  is  a  proposal  now  before  the  people  of  the  State  to  extend 
this  forest  so  as  to  include  the  whole  crest  of  the  ridge  from  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  to  the  New  York  State  Line  as  the  State's 
memorial  to  her  soldiers  in  the  World  War.  The  tract  of  some 
40,000  acres  proposed  thus  to  be  dedicated  is  in  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  State,  extending  from  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  for 
thirty-six  miles  along  the  crest  and  slopes  of  Kittatinny  Mountain 
to  the  New  York  State  line,  including  the  highest  point  in  the 
State,  over  1800  feet  above  sea  level.  This  wild  and  forested  sec- 
tion, with  its  magnificent  vistas,  winding  paths  and  well-stocked 
trout  streams,  lacks  none  of  the  charm  of  the  famous  mountain 
resorts  in  other  states.  A  wealth  of  lakes  and  ponds  and  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  region.  There  are 
hundreds  of  ideal  camp  sites  available  for  either  transient  or  more 
permanent  use. 

A  park  has  been  projected  at  Washington  Crossing  on  the 
Delaware  river  in  Mercer  county,  where  a  tract  of  100  acres  has 
been  acquired,  but  nothing  further  done. 
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A  small  park  known  as  Washington  Rock  Park  is  located  on  the 
crest  of  First  Watchung  Mountain  in  Somerset  county.  This  is  a 
private  endowment  maintained  by  the  Washington  Rock  Park 
Commission  under  an  appropriation  by  the  State.  The  president 
of  the  Commission  is  Mrs.  Charles  W.  McCutchin  of  Plainfield. 

Concerning  the  Essex  County  Park,  on  the  Orange  Mountain, 
Mr.  Gaskill  says  that  the  County  Park  is  established  by  legislation. 
It  is  a  highly  organized  tract  embracing  about  2500  acres  and  he 
knows  of  no  other  effort  of  this  kind  that  is  carried  so  far,  the 
property  being  naturally  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  and  admirably 
developed. 

New  Jersey  has  no  State  Flower,  according  to  Mr.  Gaskill,  but 
the  World  Almanac  says  that  the  Legislature  adopted  the  Violet. 
(See  Illinois,  Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin.) 

Walt  Whitman's  Home  Preserved 

Announcement  was  made  from  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  August  14, 
1920,  that  that  city  had  bought  from  three  nieces  of  Walt  Whitman 
the  little  house  in  which  the  poet  lived  and  will  convert  it  into  a 
museum.  The  house  is  a  square  wooden  structure  of  two  stories 
with  smoky,  somber  clapboard  front  and  a  tall  chimney  bending 
with  years.  It  will  be  moved  to  either  Whitman  Park  or  Forest 
Hill  Park  and  will  house  books  and  other  mementoes  of  the  poet. 
It  was  here  that  many  of  his  poems  were  written.  The  101st  anni- 
versary of  Whitman's  birth  was  celebrated  by  a  pilgrimage  of 
devotees  to  his  tomb  in  a  cemetery  near  Camden. 

NEW  MEXICO 

New  Mexico  has  no  State  Parks  according  to  ex-Governor  L. 
Bradford  Prince  of  Santa  Fe.  He  says :  "We  have  some  National 
Parks  and  National  Monuments,  and  Reserves  of  all  kinds,  but  it  is 
a  little  early  for  State  Parks.   They  will  come  bye  and  bye." 

Governor  Prince  writes  on  the  letterhead  of  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Spanish  Antiquities,  of  which  he  is  President,  and 
which  has  been  doing  a  very  valuable  work  in  justification  of  its 
name. 

The  State  Flower  of  New  Mexico  adopted  by  the  schools,  is  the 
Cactus,  according  to  the  World  Almanac. 

NEW  YORK 

See  pages  58-64  for  list  of  New  York  State  Reservations,  and 
pages  64-108  for  details  in  regard  to  some  of  them. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

North  Carolina  has  only  one  State  Park  or  Forest  Preserve, 
namely,  about  1224  acres  on  the  crest  of  Mount  Mitchell,  the  highest 
mountain*  east  of  the  Rockies.    It  has  an  elevation  of  6,711  feet. 


*  Other  "highest  mountains"  preserved  by  State  enactments  are  Mount 
Greylock  in  Massachusetts  and  Mount  Marcy  in  New  York,  q.  v. 
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It  was  purchased  pursuant  to  an  act  of  1915  largely  as  the  result 
of  the  championship  of  Governor  Locke  Craig.  The  bill  provided 
for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  a  commission,  called  the 
Mitchell  Peak  Park  Commission,  to  value  the  land,  with  authority 
to  acquire  it  by  condemnation  and  purchase.  The  bill  appropriated 
$20,000.  By  decree  of  the  court,  in  1916,  five  tracts  containing 
524.67  acres  were  taken.  In  1917  Governor  Bickett  requested  the 
State  Geological  Board,  which  is  by  law  entrusted  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Forest  Fire  Law,  to  protect  and  administer  Mount 
Mitchell  State  Park.  As  the  whole  $20,000  had  not  yet  been 
expended,  the  Geological  Board  urged  the  Park  Commissioner  to 
make  further  acquisitions,  and,  in  1918,  700  acres  more  were  added 
to  the  park.  The  object  of  the  park  is  to  preserve  in  its  natural 
beauty  the  spruce  forest  crowning  the  mountain  and  to  make  it 
available  for  recreation  purposes.  The  park  commission  has  been 
unable  to  function  to  any  extent  on  account  of  lack  of  appropria- 
tions. The  State  Geological  and  Economic  Survey  has  helped  the 
commission  so  far  as  fire  protection  is  concerned.  It  is  planned  to 
have  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  1921  to  put  the  park  in 
the  care  of  the  State  Geological  Board  and  to  make  a  small  appro- 
priation for  its  protection  and  administration. 

The  State  Flower  of  North  Carolina,  by  common  consent,  is  the 
Marguerite  or  Field  Daisy,  but  no  regular  vote  has  been  taken  on 
this  subject. 

Our  informants  are  Colonel  Fred  A.  Olds  of  Raleigh,  Director 
of  the  North  Carolina  Hall  of  History;  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Holmes  of 
Chapel  Hill,  State  Forester,  of  the  North  Carolina  Geological  and 
Economic  Survey. 

For  a  brief  description  of  Mount  Mitchell,  the  discovery  of  the 
summit  by  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell,  and  the  unmarked  grave  of  the 
explorer  on  that  eminence,  see  our  Annual  Report  for  1919,  pages 
196,  197. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

North  Dakota  has  eight  State  Parks,  all  of  an  historical  character, 
but  no  State  Forests.   The  State  Parks  are  as  follows:  Arvn, 


Fort  Abercrombie  State  Park,  Abercrombie   \2l/z 

Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  State  Park,  near  Mandan   7Sl/2 

Walhalla  State  Park,  Walhalla   5 

Fort  Rice  State  Park,  Fort  Rice   3]/2 

Ankara  Village  State  Park,  Fort  Rice  

Pembina  State  Park,  Pembina   3^ 

Cavalier  County  State  Park,  Cavalier  county   f 

Fort  Clark  State  Reservation,  near  Fort  Clark   f 


Fort  Abercrombie  Park  was  conveyed  to  the  State  in  1905  and 
was  the  first  State  Park.  It  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Red  river  and 
contains  a  part  of  the  military  reserve  upon  which,  in  1858,  was 

*The  State  Historical  Society  owns  this  6l/x  acres  adjacent  to  Fort  Rice  for 
administrative  purposes. 

fArea  not  ascertained. 
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built  Fort  Abercrombie,  the  first  Federal  fort  within  the  limits  of 
the  State.  During  the  Dakota  Indian  outbreak  in  1862  the  garrison 
sustained  a  fierce  attack  by  the  Indians.  Fort  Abercrombie  Was  a 
defense  for  the  pioneers  of  the  Red  River  valley  and  was  the  gate- 
way to  the  new  lands  of  the  west  and  northwest. 

Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  Park  includes  a  part  of  the  old  Fort 
Abraham  Lincoln  military  reserve.  It  is  about  two  miles  south  of 
Mandan  on  a  high  bluff  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  valley 
at  the  junction  of  the  Heart  river  with  the  Missouri.  At  the  foot 
of  the  bluff  in  the  park  is  the  site  of  an  Indian  village  which  was 
called  by  the  natives  Slant  village.  The  park  also  contains  most 
of  the  old  officers'  quarters  of  Fort  Lincoln.  This  is  the  largest 
State  Park  and  was  conveyed  to  the  State  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  1908. 

Walhalla  Park  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Pembina  river  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Walhalla.  In  one  corner  of  it  is  the 
cellar  of  the  fur-trading  post  established  by  Alexander  Henry,  jr., 
in  1801.  Nearby  in  the  park  is  the  old  log  house  of  Norman  W. 
Kittson,  who  established  a  trading  post  here  in  1844. 

Fort  Rice  Park  includes  the  site  of  old  Fort  Rice  which  was 
built  by  General  Sully  in  1864  as  a  military  base  during  his  Indian 
campaign  that  year.  This  was  the  first  Federal  fort  on  the  Missouri 
river  within  the  present  limits  of  North  Dakota. 

Ankara  Village  Park  is  attached  to  Fort  Rice  Park  and  was 
purchased  by  the  State  Historical  Society  for  administrative  pur- 
poses.   It  preserves  the  remains  of  an  old  Ankara  Indian  village. 

Pembina  Park,  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Red  and  Pembina 
rivers  in  the  city  of  Pembina,  was  donated  to  the  State  by  that  city. 
It  includes  the  site  of  the  first  trading  post  built  in  the  State  by 
Chaboillez  in  1797.  The  site  has  been  used  almost  continuously 
ever  since  that  time,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
that  entire  region  in  the  history  of  the  fur  trade. 

Cavalier  County  State  Park  in  Cavalier  county  was  donated  to 
the  State  by  J.  B.  Beauchamp  of  Olga.  It  is  unique  in  being  the 
site  of  a  battle,  about  1848,  between  buffalo  hunters  from  Canada, 
the  Chippewas  and  French  half-breeds,  and  their  old  enemies  the 
Dakotas.  The  fortification  which  defended  the  camp  of  the  buffalo 
hunters  is  still  to  be  seen  about  a  mile  west  of  Olga  and  the  same 
distance  from  the  park. 

Fort  Clark  Park  is  the  site  of  a  Mandan  village  known  to  Lewis 
and  Clark  near  the  town  of  Fort  Clark  on  the  Missouri  river. 

All  of  these  parks  are  under  the  general  management  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  which  acts  as  Trustee  for  the  State  and 
which  has  special  committees  in  charge  of  each,  similar  to  the  plan 
of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  The 
parks  are  not  only  memorials  of  historic  events,  but  are  also  used 
as  places  for  scientific  study  and  as  community  centers  for  recrea- 
tion. The  Society  has  adopted  the  plan  proposed  by  its  curator, 
Dr.  Melvin  R.  Gilmore,  of  planting  the  parks  with  native  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  grasses  and  flowering  plants  exclusively.    The  idea 
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is  to  exclude  exotics  entirely,  and  to  use  only  vegetation  pertaining 
to  the  immediate  region  of  each  park.  The  advantages  of  this  plan, 
as  noted  by  Dr.  Gilmore  are,  (1)  it  will  prevent  the  total  exter- 
mination of  certain  native  species  now  in  danger  of  extirpation; 
(2)  the  aesthetic  sense  will  be  served,  because  plants  are  most 
beautiful  when  placed  in  accord  with  their  environment;  and  (3) 
native  vegetation  has  a  better  chance  of  survival  than  exotics. 

The  State  Flower  of  North  Dakota  is  the  Prairie  Rose,  Rosa 
pratincola,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  in  1907. 

For  the  foregoing  information  we  are  under  obligation  to  Dr. 
Gilmore,  whose  address  is  Bismarck. 

OHIO 

Ohio  has  fifteen  State  Parks  and  Forests,  aggregating  20/,02y2 


acres,  as  follows:  Acres 

Fort  Ancient,  Warren  county   300 

Serpent  Mound,  Adams  county   70 

Big  Bottom  Park,  Muskingum  county   6 

Campus  Martius    *10 

Old  Fort  Lawrence,  Tuscarawas  county   28 

Spiegel  Grove,  Fremont   25 

Fallen  Timbers,  Lucas  county   2l/> 

Miamisburg  Mound,  Montgomery  county   ^0 

Buckeye  Lake    4.200 

Lake  St.  Mary's   1,600 

Indian  Lake   8,200 

Portage  Lakes    2,200 

Lake  Loramie    2,000 

Waterloo  Forest,  Athens  county   221 

Dean  Forest,  Lawrence  county   1,500 


20,402^ 


The  State  Park  system  began  with  the  purchase  of  Fort  Ancient 
by  act  of  April,  1890.  Unless  otherwise  stated  below,  the  proper- 
ties were  purchased  by  the  State. 

Fort  Ancient  Park  has  some  interesting  old  earthworks. 

Serpent  Mound  Park  contains  the  famous  aboriginal  earthwork 
in  the  shape  of  a  serpent.  Part  of  it  was  donated  to  the  State  by 
Harvard  University  and  part  was  purchased. 

Big  Bottom  Park  is  the  site  of  the  Big  Bottom  massacre  about 
1791.    This  tract  was  donated  to  the  State. 

Campus  Martius  was  purchased  by  the  State  but  our  data  in 
reeard  to  it  is  incomplete. 

Fort  Lawrence  Park  contains  an  old  fort  and  includes  the  old 
canal  bed  of  the  Tuscarawas  river  in  the  county  of  that  name. 

Spiegel  Grove,  in  the  city  of  Fremont,  was  donated  to  the  State 
by  Col.  Webb  C.  Hayes,  son  of  President  Hayes.  It  contains  the 
tomb  of  President  and  Mrs.  Hayes  and  is  beautifully  laid  out,  with 
driveways  and  trees  in  memory  of  the  soldiers  from  that  county  in 
the  World  War.    The  old  Harrison  Trail  runs  through  the  park. 


*  Area  estimated. 
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Fallen  Timbers  Park  includes  the  site  where  the  Indian  Chief 
Little  Turtle  was  vanquished  by  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  in  1794. 
This  park  was  a  donation. 

Miamisburg  Mound  Park  contains  a  work  of  the  ancient  Mound 
Builders. 

1  The  foregoing  eight  historical  parks  are  administered  by  the  Ohio 
Historical  Society  as  Trustee  for  the  State.  Our  information  con- 
cerning them  comes  from  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry  Norman 
W.  Scherer  of  the  State  University  at  Columbus. 

The  acreage  of  the  five  large  lake  parks  mentioned  in  our  list 
is  mostly  water.  The  State  owns  the  lakes  and  the  shores,  and  in 
some  instances  several  hundred  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  shores. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  visit  these  lake  parks  for  recrea- 
tion. They  are  administered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
of  which  Mr.  John  I.  Miller  of  Columbus  is  Superintendent.  Our 
information  concerning  these  lake  parks  comes  from  the  National 
Park  Service. 

The  two  forest  preserves  are  forested  areas,  administered  by  the 
Forestry  Department  of  the  Experiment  Station. 
The  State  Flower  is  the  Red  Carnation. 

Professor  Scherer  gives  us  the  information  in  the  last  two 
paragraphs  preceding. 

OKLAHOMA 

We  have  received  no  replies  to  several  inquiries  for  information 
concerning  Oklahoma  State  Parks. 

The  State  Flower  of  Oklahoma,  according  to  the  World 
Almanac  of  1921,  is  the  Mistletoe. 

OREGON 

Oregon  has  no  State  Parks  or  Forests,  according  to  our  advices 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  whose  address  is 
the  State  House,  at  Salem. 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  the  State  Emblem  is  the 
Oregon  Grape. 

A  notable  scenic  feature  of  public  interest  in  Oregon  is  the 
Columbia  River  Highway,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  riverside  park 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Columbia  river,  extending  for  a  distance  of 
about  200  miles  from  the  Pacific  ocean  eastward  to  the  Hood  river. 
It  runs  through  four  counties,  namely,  Clatsop,  Columbia,  Multno- 
mah and  Hood  River,  and  is  therefore  a  sort  of  inter-country  park. 
Multnomah  county  contributed  $1,640,000  and  the  other  three 
counties  $1,360,000  — a  total  of  $3,000,000.  The  State  Highway 
Commission  coordinated  the  work.  The  work  was  aided  by  private 
gifts,  one  of  which  was  Benson  Park,  of  400  acres,  given  by  Mr. 
S.  Benson  of  Portland.  This  great  scenic  driveway  is  characterized 
by  magnificent  river  scenery,  waterfalls,  gorges  and  mountains.  It 
is  quite  fully  described  by  the  poet-engineer,  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Lan- 
caster of  Portland,  our  fellow-member,  in  our  Annual  Report  for 
1917  at  pages  356-358. 
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During  the  summer  of  1920,  three  officials  of  the  Portland, 
Oregon,  Water  Bureau,  who  were  exploring  Bull  Run  Forest  Pre- 
serve in  that  State  discovered  some  remarkable  waterfalls  which 
are  not  on  the  Geological  Survey  map  and  of  which  no  other  record 
is  known,  according  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Plorace  E.  Thomas  in 
Popular  Mechanics.  The  men  were  on  their  way  by  a  new  trail 
from  Bull  Run  Lake  to  the  headwaters  of  the  water  system,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty-one  miles,  and  decided  to  explore  Falls  Creek, 
a  tributary  of  the  Bull  Run,  which  had  been  named  for  minor  falls 
that  were  already  well  known.  Penetrating  with  great  difficulty  up 
this  stream,  they  came  into  a  deep  box  canyon,  and  abruptly  round- 
ing a  turn,  were  in  full  view  of  the  lower  of  the  unknown  falls. 
They  found  that  the  stream  at  this  place  drops  over  a  series  of 
three  shelves,  two  close  together,  and  the  other  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  them,  forming  falls  that  are  said  to  "rival  in  beauty  the  most 
splendid  cataracts  of  the  Pacific  Northwest."  The  reserve,  which 
includes  222  square  miles  of  mountains  and  forest,  was  set  aside 
by  Congress  in  1892,  and  has  been  closely  guarded  ever  since. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  has  four  State  Parks  of  an  historic  nature,  120 
Forest  Parks,  and  other  State  forest  lands,  aggregating  1,110,337 


acres,  as  follows : 

Acres 

Valley  Forge  Park,  Montgomery  and  Chester  counties   760 

Camp  Curtin,  Harrisburg   1.4 

Fort  Washington,  Montgomery  county   1,100 

State  Forest  Lands,  including  Child's  Park  and  Buchanan's 

Birthplace   1,108,476 


1,110,337.4 


The  first  three  named  are  administered  by  separate  commissions. 
The  last  named  are  administered  by  the  Department  of  Forestry. 

Valley  Forge  Park,  comprising  the  famous  Revolutionary  camp- 
ground, was  created  pursuant  to  act  of  May  30,  1893.  It  contains 
760  acres,  acquired  by  purchase,  and  is  administered  by  the  Valley 
Forge  Park  Commission.  Mr.  John  W.  Jordan,  of  1300  Locust 
street,  Philadelphia,  is  Secretary.  The  Superintendent  of  the  park 
is  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Hartranft  of  Valley  Forge. 

Camp  Curtin  is  a  small  park  measuring  99  by  104  feet  at  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Woodbine  streets,  Harrisburg,  purchased  in 
the  name  of  the  Commonwealth.  Mr.  John  A.  Harman  of  Harris- 
burg is  Secretary  of  the  commission  in  charge. 

Fort  Washington  Park  is  a  tract  of  about  1,100  acres  in  White- 
marsh  township,  Montgomery  county,  and  includes  the  site  of  Fort 
Washington.  The  Fort  Washington  Park  Commission  is  composed 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  as  consti- 
tuted under  the  act  of  March  26,  1867.  Under  an  act  of  June  18, 
1915,  the  commission  was  authorized  to  make  a  survey  of  the  his- 
toric sites  on  Militia  Hill  and  Fort  Hill,  upon  which  Fort  Wash- 
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ington  was  erected,  with  a  view  to  their  being  laid  out  as  a  public 
park,  to  be  maintained  with  their  fortifications  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  their  original  condition  as  military  sites,  and  to  secure  an  adequate 
parkway  approach  thereto  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  from  Fair- 
mount  Park  along  the  Wissahickon  river.  The  commission  com- 
pleted the  survey,  and  by  act  of  July  25,  1917,  was  authorized  to 
acquire  1,100  acres  for  the  park  and  parkway,  title  to  which  is 
vested  in  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Legislature  of 
1917  appropriated  $50,000  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Martin, 
City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  is  Secretary  of  the  Fairmount  Park 
Commission. 

Upon  the  State-owned  forest  land  which  now  aggregates  over  a 
million  acres,  specific  areas  have  been  set  aside  for  park  purposes. 
Among  these  areas  is  Childs  Park.  It  is  located  in  Delaware  Town- 
ship, Pike  county,  Penn.,  and  is  a  gift  to  the  State  from  Mr.  George 
Childs,  for  many  years  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger.  It  comprises  fifty-three  acres  and  was  deeded  to 
the  State  on  May  22,  1912,  "for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  as  a  park  and  public  recreation 
grounds." 

The  State  Department  of  Forestry  has  also  set  aside  sixteen 
State  Forest  Parks,  aggregating  about  120  acres,  which  are  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Forestry.  These  parks,  as  well  as  all 
the  State-owned  forest  land,  are  open  to  the  public  for  recreational 
purposes.  Among  these  places  is  the  birthplace  of  President 
Buchanan,  located  in  the  western  part  of  Franklin  county. 

On  January  1,  1921,  Pennsylvania  owned  1,108,476  acres  of 
forest  land.  This  land  was  acquired  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.28 
per  acre.  The  purchase  of  forest  land  by  the  State  began  in  1899 
and  has  progressed  rapidly  until  the  present  time.  The  present 
plans  call  for  the  acquisition  of  five  million  additional  acres  by  the 
State. 

The  State-owned  forest  land  has  been  divided  into  the  following 
twenty-six  State  Forests  for  administrative  purposes : 

1.  Michaux  10.  Sproul  19.  Delaware 

2.  Buchanan  11.  Sinnemahoning  20.  Wyoming 

3.  Tuscarora  12.  Tiadaghton  21.  Lackawanna 

4.  Rothrock  13.  Elk  22.  Forbes 

5.  Logan  14.  Red  Jacket  23.  Gallitzin 

6.  Penn  15.  Ole  Bull  24.  Kittanning 

7.  Karoondinha  16.  Tioga  25.  Cornplanter 

8.  Bald  Eagle  17.  Valley  Forge  26.  Mont  Alto 

9.  Moshannon  18.  Weiser 

The  State  Forests  are  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Forestry  which  is  in  charge  of  a  Commissioner  of  Forestry.  The 
latter  in  turn  is  the  President  of  the  State  Forest  Commission,  con- 
sisting of  five  members  who  advise  and  control  the  administration 
of  the  State  Forests. 

The  Department  of  Forestry  on  January  1,  1921,  employed  forty- 
eipht  foresters  and  sixty-seven  rangers.  Many  improvements  have 
taken  place  upon  the  State  Forests,  among  them  being  4000  miles 
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of  roads,  trails  and  fire  lines  and  many  buildings  needed  for  admin- 
istrative purposes.  Among  the  other  accomplishments  is  the  plant- 
ing of  34,000,000  forest  trees. 

The  State  Forests  which  are  located  chiefly  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  the  State  are  open  for  public  use  and  recreation.  During 
1919,  364  temporary  camp  permits  were  issued  and  500  permanent 
camp  sites  were  leased.  Each  State  Forest  is  posted  conspicuously 
with  signs  and  posters  informing  the  public  that  they  are  welcome 
upon  the  State  Forests  and  that  the  State  Forests  are  being  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Forestry  so  that  they  will  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

For  the  forgeoing  information  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Joseph  S.  Illick,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Research  of  the  Department 
of  Forestry,  Harrisburg,  Penn. 

Pennsylvania  has  no  State  Flower  (World  Almanac). 

RHODE  ISLAND 
State  Parks 

Rhode  Island  has  nineteen  State  Parks  containing  1207^4  acres, 


but  no  State  Forests.    The  State  Parks  are  as  follows  :  Acres 

Lincoln  Woods  Reservation,  Lincoln   458 

Corliss  Park,  Providence   25 

Melcalf  Field,  Providence   &/z 

W  est  River  Reservation,  Providence   6 

Canada  Pond  Reservation,  Providence   1 

Mashapaug  Pond  Reservation,  Providence   55 

Woonasquatucket  Reservation,  Providence  and  Johnston   58^ 

Nautaconkanut  Hill,  Johnston   14 

Barrington  Parkway  Reservation,  East  Providence   116 

Haines  Memorial  Park,  East  Providence  and  Barrington   104^4 

Ten  Mile  River  Reservation,  East  Providence  and  Pawtucket   104 

Seekonk  River  Reservation,  Pawtucket   20y2 

Edgewood  Beach  Reservation,  Cranston   20 

Meshanticut  Park  and  Parkway,  Cranston   28 

Pawtuxet  River  Reservation,  Cranston   80 

Narragansett  Parkway,  Cranston  and  Warwick   91 

Nausauket  Beach,  Warwick   \Sl/2 

Chipewanoxet  Reservation,  Warwick   54 

Arnold's  Neck,  Warwick   3 


1.207S4 

The  foregoing  nineteen  State  Parks  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Metropolitan  Park  Commission  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
While  they  try  to  preserve  the  natural  landscape  they  do  not  par- 
ticularly feature  points  of  historic  interest,  but  several  places  of 
the  latter  type  have  been  marked  by  the  Commission  of  Historic 
Sites. 

Lincoln  Woods  Reservation  (458  acres)  is  a  rocky  woodland 
which  is  covered  with  maple,  ash,  hickory,  oak  and  cedar  trees, 
and  through  which  there  are  three  and  one-half  miles  of  winding 
gravel  roads.  It  includes  a  200-acre  lake,  fire-places  for  picnic 
parties,  a  log  shelter  and  a  baseball  and  equestrian  field. 
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In  Providence,  Corliss  Park  (25  acres)  is  a  pine-wooded  area 
with  a  ball  field,  wading  pool  and  picnic  ground.  Metcalf  Field 
(6^2)  is  a  baseball  field  and  playground.  West  River  Reservation 
(6)  is  a  ball  field.  Canada  Pond  (1)  and  Mashapaug  Reservation 
(55)  are  for  the  control  of  slopes  leading  to  the  waters,  and  for 
park  purposes. 

Woonasquatucket  Reservation  (58^  acres)  consists  of  two  ball 
fields  in  Providence  and  Johnston.  They  also  have  a  wading  pool, 
picnic  grounds,  etc. 

Nautaconkanut  Hill  (14  acres),  in  Johnston  is  a  thickly  wooded 
area  with  a  beautiful  distant  view. 

Barrington  Parkway  Reservation  (116  acres)  in  East  Providence 
is  a  winding  drive  with  a  beautiful  view  along  the  east  shore  of 
the  Providence  river.  At  the  southerly  end  is  a  thickly  wooded 
glen.  Haines  Memorial  Park  (104^4  acres)  partly  in  East  Provi- 
dence and  partly  in  Barrington,  includes  a  summer  camp  ground  and 
large  open  recreation  field.  Ten  Mile  River  Reservation  (104 
acres),  partly  in  East  Providence  and  partly  in  Pawtucket,  includes 
wooded  slopes  along  river  banks  and  picnic  grounds  for  canoeists. 

Seekonk  River  Reservation  (20j4  acres)  in  Pawtucket  is  for 
the  control  of  the  slope  leading  to  water  and  for  park  preservation 
purposes. 

Edgewood  Beach  Reservation  (20  acres)  in  Cranston  is  a  bathing 
beach  with  pavilion  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Providence  river. 
Meshanticut  Park  and  Parkway  (28  acres)  include  a  beautiful  lake 
with  wooded  slopes,  and  a  drive  around  the  lake.  Pawtuxet  River 
Reservation  (80  acres)  is  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Pawtuxet  river, 
and  is  to  be  made  into  a  baseball  and  recreation  field. 

Narragansett  Parkway  (91  acres)  in  Cranston  and  Warwick  has 
summer  camp-ground,  a  bathing  beach  and  a  projected  parkway 
partially  built  on  the  west  side  of  Narragansett  Bay. 

Nausauket  Beach  (15^  acres),  Chipewanoxet  Reservation  (%) 
and  Arnold's  Neck  (3),  all  in  Warwick,  are  beautiful  bathing 
beaches. 

The  State  Park  System  was  begun  in  1908.  The  parks  above 
named  were  acquired  variously  by  purchase,  condemnation  or 
donation. 

As  above  stated,  there  are  no  State  Forests,  but  there  is  a  State 
Forestry  Commissioner  who  supervises  the  duties  of  forest  wardens 
and  prevents  forest  fires  on  privately  owned  timberland. 

By  a  vote  of  the  school  children  in  1898,  the  Violet  was  adopted 
as  the  State  Flower.  (See  also  New  Jersey,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.) 

For  the  foregoing  data  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Herbert  O. 
Brigham  of  Providence,  State  Librarian. 

Historical  Parks 

Through  the  National  Park  Service  we  also  learn  of  the  following 
State  Parks  in  Rhode  Island: 
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Acres 

Indian  Burial  Hill,  Charlestown   5 

Fort  Neck,  Charlestown   19 

"Great  Swamp  Fight"  Battlefield,  South  Kingstown   4 

"Round  Rocks,"  Johnston   4 
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Indian  Burial  Hill  and  Fort  Neck  were  both  purchased  by  the 
State  in  1878  and  are  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
scene  of  the  Great  Swamp  Fight  was  given  by  Hon.  Rowland 
Hazard  in  1906  and  is  administered  by  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society.  "Round  Rocks"  was  given  by  Hon.  H.  C.  Calef  in  1905 
and  is  administered  by  the  Public  Park  Association  of  Providence. 

Historical  Sites  and  Landmarks 

From  official  reports  and  correspondence  we  learn  that  about  the 
year  1905  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature  designated  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Rhode  Island  His- 
torical Society  as  a  commission  to  mark  historical  sites,  and  appro- 
priated $1500  for  that  purpose.  In  1913  the  committee,  of  which 
Wilfred  H.  Munro,  L.  PI.  D.,  of  Providence,  emeritus  Professor 
of  History  of  Brown  University,  was  chairman,  reported  that  it 
had  erected  tablets  marking  the  following  sites  and  landmarks: 

At  Providence,  the  site  of  the  Roger  Williams  house. 

At  Providence,  the  camp  ground  of  Rochambeau's  troops  in  1782. 

At  Providence,  the  Stephen  Hopkins  house,  erected  on  South 
Main  street  in  1742,  moved  in  1804  to  its  present  site. 

At  Providence,  the  house  of  Esek  Hopkins  (1718-1802)  first 
commander-in-chief  of  the  American  Navy. 

At  Nockum  Hill,  Barrington,  site  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
founded  1663. 

At  Newport,  the  Governor  Bull  house,  the  oldest  house  in  Rhode 
Island,  built  partly  in  1639. 

At  North  Kingstown,  the  Gilbert  Stuart  house,  in  which  the 
artist  was  born  in  1775. 

At  Field's  Point,  the  earthworks  of  Fort  Independence,  thrown 
up  in  1775  and  strengthened  1814.    (Two  tablets.) 

At  Bristol,  the  Joseph  Reynolds  house,  built  about  1698; 
Lafayette's  headquarters  in  1778. 

At  Wickford,  on  the  Babbitt  farm,  the  grave  of  forty  men  who 
died  in  the  Great  Swamp  Fight  in  1675. 

At  Central  Falls,  the  site  of  the  fight  of  Capt.  Michael  Pierce's 
Company  of  Plymouth  colonists  with  the  Indians  in  1676. 

At  Warren,  Massasoit's  Spring. 

At  Apponaug,  Drum  Rock,  a  signal  and  meeting  place  of  the  " 
Indian. 

At  Spring  Green,  Warwick,  the  camp  ground  of  Camp  Ames  in 
1816. 

At  Portsmouth,  the  house  in  which  the  British  General  Prescott 
was  captured,  1777. 
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At  Johnstown,  the  Indian  soapstone  quarry. 

At  Coventry,  house  built  by  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene  in  1770. 

All  of  the  foregoing  seventeen  memorials,  usually  consisting  of 
a  granite  block  bearing  a  bronze  tablet,  cost  only  $1500,  or  an 
average  of  about  $84  apiece. 

In  1912,  the  Legislature  appropriated  another  $500  with  which 
seven  more  tablets  were  erected  in  Little  Compton,  Newport, 
Pawtucket  and  Providence. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Prof.  Stephen  Taber  of  the  Department  of  Geology  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  at  Columbia  informs  us  that  South 
Carolina  has  no  State  Forests  or  State  Parks,  and  has  no  State 
Flower,  but  the  Palmetto  tree  is  used  as  the  State  emblem. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

South  Dakota  has  one  State  Park,  namely,  the  Custer  State  Park 
and  Game  Preserve  at  present  comprising  about  60,000  acres,  situ- 
ated in  the  Black  Hills  in  Pennington  and  Custer  counties  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State.  The  movement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  park  has  been  carried  on  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years. 
Our  most  definite  data  as  to  the  date  of  the  creation  of  this  park  is 
a  folder  entitled  "The  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,"  issued  in 
1920,  which  says  that  "in  his  message  to  the  last  two  (biennial) 
sessions  (of  the  Legislature),  the  Governor  recommended  first  the 
establishment  and  then  the  improvement  of  the  Custer  State  Park, 
and  the  Legislature  has  provided  for  this  very  nicely  with  a  Board 
of  Control  with  the  Governor  as  Chairman." 

Hon.  Peter  Norbeck  of  Redfield,  S.  D.,  who  was  Governor  from 
January,  1917,  to  January,  1921,  and  was  a  leader  in  the  creation 
of  the  park,  replies  to  our  inquiry  under  date  of  February  4,  .1921, 
as  follows : 

"Our  State  Park  is  located  in  the  Black  Hills  mountains,  and  is  eight  miles 
by  twelve,  comprising  about  60,000  acres,  all  enclosed  in  game  tight  fence. 
About  two-thirds  of  this  district  is  timbered,  and  one-third  of  it  has  com- 
mercial timber. 

"The  Park  will  be  enlarged  this  year  by  an  addition  of  about  25,000  acres, 
the  larger  part  of  which  will  be  turned  over  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
United  States,  but  part  of  it  has  been  purchased  by  the  State.  The  fence  will 
be  enlarged  to  include  this  area. 

"The  latter  area  added  includes  the  Harney  Peak-Sylvan  Lake  region,  the 
most  rugged  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  mountains,  Harney 
reaching  a  height  of  over  7,200  feet. 

"The  southeast  part  of  the  Park  is  in  the  foothills  —  part  of  the  range 
country.  The  altitude  increases  gradually  to  the  northwest;  the  best  timber 
lies  between  the  altitudes  of  four  thousand  and  fifty-five  hundred  feet.  There 
are  many  mountain  streams,  well  stocked  with  trout.  There  are  about  five 
or  six  hundred  elk  and  three  or  four  hundred  deer  in  the  Park,  both  black 
tail  and  white  tail.  There  is  a  herd  of  sixty-two  buffalo  and  some  colonies 
of  beaver. 

"The  management  of  the  Park  is  largely  under  a  Park  Board,  of  which  the 
Governor  is  Chairman.    He  appoints  the  other  two  members. 

"There  are  still  some  lands  in  the  Park  held  by  the  State  Land  Department, 
which  exercises  supervision  over  these,  but  they  will,  in  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  years,  be  taken  over  by  the  Park  Board.  The  State  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
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ment  has  so  far  had  charge  of  the  animals,  because  this  Department  incurred 
the  expense  of  fencing  the  area  and  stocking  same  with  game ;  but  these  also 
will  pass  over  to  the  Park  Board  within  a  few  years. 

"The  Government  Forest  Service  will  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  authority 
over  the  enlarged  area,  but  only  such  as  is  necessary  for  the  Forest  Service, 
the  timber  on  this  area  remaining  with  the  Government  under  an  agreement 
with  the  State  as  to  how  it  shall  be  handled. 

"While  the  larger  part  of  the  original  park  was  originally  State  lands, 
turned  over  by  the  Government  as  'lieu  lands,'  these  were  held  by  the  State 
as  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  Public  School  Fund.  Therefore  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Park  Board  to  purchase  same  exactly  as  though  they  had  been 
held  by  individual  owners.  In  fact,  the  prices  paid  are  in  excess  of  what  they 
probably  would  have  been  if  purchased  from  private  owners. 

"The  State  has  invested  in  this  Park,  including  payments  still  to  be  made 
on  contracts,  and  highways  built,  over  $800,000.  It  will  require  at  least  half 
a  million  more  to  secure  the  remaining  lands  and  complete  the  highway 
system. 

"You  will  see  from  this  that  the  investment  for  the  State  will  be  about 
$2.00  per  capita,  and  that  there  will  be  more  than  half  an  acre  for  each 
family  in  the  State. 

"The  only  unfortunate  thing  about  our  Park  is  that  it  is  located  about  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  center  of  population  in  the  state.  This  has  made  it 
harder  to  get  the  public  interested  in  the  Park. 

"Two  trunk  line  highways  are  now  being  built  across  the  state.  We  believe 
that  we  are  very  fortunate  indeed  in  being  able  to  secure  funds  to  carry  out 
this  work,  but  especially  fortunate  that  we  had  such  a  beauty  place  within  our 
borders.  It  will  not  only  be  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  our  own  people,  but  it 
will  be  an  attraction  to  tourists  on  their  way  west,  for  the  Black  Hills  is  the 
farthest  east  point  that  the  Rocky  Mountains  can  be  reached.  Our  scenery 
is  as  good  as  anything  in  the  United  States  outside  of  two  or  three  National 
Parks. 

"The  struggle  to  get  started  on  this  Park  matter  is  a  long  and  tedious  story, 
covering  a  period  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  relate 
here.  But  we  are  fast  getting  to  the  point,  in  this  state,  where  the  people  are 
going  to  give  the  park  idea  loyal  support,  and  in  fact  they  are  going  to  have 
more  parks." 

The  State  Flower  of  South  Dakota  is  the  Pasque  Flower. 
(World  Almanac.) 

TENNESSEE 

Governor  A.  A.  Taylor  of  Tennessee  informs  us  that  "Tennessee 
has  no  State  Parks  or  State  Forests.  The  only  playground  owned 
by  the  State  is  Reelfoot  Lake,  comprising  about  35,000  acres  in 
Lake  and  Obion  counties.  Reelfoot  Lake  is  a  hunting  and  fishing 
preserve,  and  is  controlled  by  the  Governor,  the  Attorney  General, 
and  the  State  Game  and  Fish  Warden. 

"Tennessee  has  not  adopted  a  State  Flower." 

TEXAS 

Texas  has  six  State  Parks,  not  counting  the  Capitol  grounds  at 
Austin  or  the  State  Cemetery  as  such.    They  are:  Acre 


Fannin  Park,  Goliad   10 

Washington  Park,  Washington   30 

King's  Park,  Refugio   3 

San  Jacinto  Park,  Deer  Park   375 

Gonzalos  Park,  Gonzalos   40 

The  Alamo,  San  Antonio   2^ 


460  y. 
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Not  counting  the  State  Cemetery,  which  was  purchased  under 
the  act  of  1854,  San  Jacinto  Park  was  the  first  State  Park,  having 
been  purchased  in  parcels  from  1883  through  1907.  The  Alamo 
was  purchased  in  1883.  Gonzalos  Park  was  given  to  the  State  by 
the  city  of  Gonzalos.  The  parks  are  all  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Division  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  State  Board 
of  Control,  but  each  is  in  the  custody  and  care  of  a  local  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  Alamo  is  in  the  care  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

Fannin  Park  is  a  memorial  of  the  Texas  hero,  James  W.  Fannin, 
and  is  intended  to  commemorate  the  massacre  by  the  Mexicans 
near  Goliad  on  Palm  Sunday,  March  27,  1835.  It  opened  the 
fighting  in  the  Texas  revolution  against  Mexico. 

Washington  Park  commemorates  the  part  which  Washington 
played  in  the  San  Jacinto  campaign  of  1836,  and  the  seat  of  the 
convention  which  on  the  second  of  March,  1836,  declared  Texas 
independent  of  Mexico. 

King's  Park  commemorates  the  loss  of  a  party  of  Texans  under 
Dr.  King  in  1836,  at  the  hands  of  Mexican  soldiery. 

.San  Jacinto  Park  commemorates  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  April 
21,  1836.  This  is  the  largest  and  most  elaborately  developed  of  any 
of  the  parks.  It  comprises  in  the  larger  or  main  park  350  acres,  and 
twenty-five  or  thirty  in  the  small  park.  It  has  a  rest  room,  a  danc- 
ing pavilion  and  a  house  for  the  keeper.  There  are  shell  roads  and, 
most  interesting  of  all  from  an  historical  standpoint,  there  are 
markers  to  point  out  where  different  incidents  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  battle  and  the  position  of  the  two  armies.  It  has 
been  damaged  by  storms  at  various  times,  losing  some  of  its  live 
oak  growth  in  the  storm  of  1916,  and  being  flooded,  consequently 
somewhat  washed,  by  the  latest  coast  storm.  Part  of  it  is  on  very 
low  ground  sloping  down  to  Chocolate  bayou  and  the  San  Jacinto 
river. 

The  Alamo  was  built  about  1722  as  a  Franciscan  mission  but 
since  1792  has  occasionally  been  used  as  a  fort.  It  is  an  area  of 
about  two  and  one-half  acres,  containing  several  buildings  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  eight  feet  high  and  thirty-three  inches  thick.  In 
1836,  during  the  War  for  Texan  Independence,  a  small  company 
of  Texans  and  Americans  commanded  by  Col.  David  Crockett  and 
Col.  James  Bowie  heroically  resisted  a  force  of  Mexicans  under 
Santa  Anna  until  all  but  five  of  their  number  were  killed.  The 
enemy,  who  had  lost  about  500  of  their  men,  then  took  the  fort  and 
slew  the  five  survivors.  "Remember  the  Alamo"  was  thereafter  the 
war-cry  of  the  Texans  who  subsequently  captured  Santa  Anna. 

The  generally  accepted  State  Flower  of  Texas  is  the  Bluebonnet 
or  Buffalo  Clover,  Lupinus  texensls  Hook. 

For  the  foregoing  information  we  are  indebted  largely  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  H.  West  of  Austin,  State  Librarian. 


Plate  17 


Jan  Pesynshof,  Leiden,  Holland 
On  site  of  John  Robinson's  house 


See  page  212 
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UTAH 

Mr.  William  Bailey,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
and  Assessment,  replying  to  our  inquiry  at  the  request  of  Governor 
Charles  R.  Mabey,  says : 

"I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  inform  you  that  the  State  of  Utah  has  no  state 
parks.  This  state,  however,  has  two  national  parks,  namely,  Zion  National 
Park  and  Brice's  Canyon.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  world 
is  to  be  seen  in  these  parks  but  to  date  there  has  been  no  step  taken  towards 
any  state  parks." 

The  World  Almanac  for  1921  says  that  the  State  Flower  of  Utah, 
adopted  by  the  Legislature,  is  the  Sego  Lily. 

VERMONT 
State  Forests 

Vermont  has  several  State  Forests,  the  full  number  and  extent 
of  which  we  are  unable  to  report.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Wilmot  G. 
Hastings  of  Montpelier,  Chief  Forester  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, mentions  three  —  the  Mansfield  Forest,  the  Battell  Forest 
(Camel's  Hump),  and  the  Groton  Forest,  which  collectively  con- 
tain 15,000  acres.  They  are  much  used  for  recreational  purposes. 
The  first  two  are  located  on  the  backbone  of  the  Green  Mountain 
range,  and  are  visited  during  the  summer  season  by  thousands  of 
nleasure  seekers  who  wish  to  climb  to  the  high  places  for  the  love 
of  mountaineering.  In  both  of  these  forests  special  use  permits 
are  granted  to  outing  clubs  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  shelters 
and  building  trails  and  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  mild  sort 
of  commercial  hostelry.  However,  these  permits  do  not  grant  to 
them  the  privilege  of  running  an  hotel  in  the  usual  sense,  but  rather 
the  privilege  of  providing  shelter  for  the  night  and  charging  a 
nominal  sum,  for  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  spend  a  night  on 
the  mountain  tops.  Both  of  these  forests  are  on  the  so-called  Long 
Trail,  a  foot-path  in  the  woods  which  extends  practically  from  the 
Massachusetts  to  the  Canadian  line,  along  the  backbone  of  the 
Green  Mountain  range,  and  the  administration  of  these  two  forests 
takes  into  consideration  in  no  small  way  the  further  development 
of  this  trail  system,  to  the  end  that  the  highest  mountain  peaks  may 
be  easily  reached  from  the  settlements  adjacent  thereto. 

The  Groton  Forest,  which  is  also  extensively  used  for  recrea- 
tional purposes,  differs  from  the  Mansfield  and  Battell  Forests,  in 
that  it  occupies  comparatively  low  land,  and  contains  within  its 
borders  several  beautiful  lakes.  The  shores  of  the  lakes  are  rapidly 
becoming  summer  colonies,  where  many  permanent  summer  homes 
are  erected  under  revocable  special  use  permits.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  hold  the  choicest  camp  sites 
along  the  shores  of  the  lakes  as  public  camping  grounds,  in  order 
that  a  monopoly  of  the  scenic  features  and  recreational  advantages 
shall  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  enjoy  special  use  permits. 
In  the  Groton  Forest  the  Department  is  also  developing  a  trail  and 
road  system  which  will  make  the  forest  accessible  and  which  will 
enable  the  general  public  thoroughly  to  enjoy  its  recreational  advan- 
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tages.  The  lakes  within  or  immediately  surrounding  the  Groton 
Forest  are  visited  annually  by  thousands  of  pleasure  seekers  who  go 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting  or  fishing,  or  for  a  few  hours'  contact 
with  nature;  also,  by  those  who  go  to  build  a  summer  home  and  to 
spend  the  major  part  of  the  summer  season  on  the  shores  of  lakes. 

The  State  Flower,  established  by  the  Legislature,  is  the  Red 
Clover. 

Theodore  N.  Vail's  Gifts  to  the  State 

The  death  of  the  late  Theodore  N.  Vail  of  New  York,  President 
of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  and  a  member  of 
the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  who  died 
on  April  16,  1920,  recalled  to  public  notice  one  of  his  great  bene- 
factions, which  was  enlarged  by  the  terms  of  his  will.  The  history 
of  his  gift  of  the  Theodore  N.  Vail  Agriculture  School  and  Farms 
at  Lyndon  Center  to  the  State  of  Vermont,  in  1915,  and  his  later 
bequest,  is  briefly  as  follows: 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Vail  went  to  Lyndon  to  look  over  some 
fine  horses  which  were  offered  for  sale  to  him.  He  tarried  in  a 
modest  farm  house  in  the  Vermont  foot-hills,  and  was  charmed 
with  his  surroundings.  He  had  an  extended  view  of  the  rugged 
country  sweeping  more  than  half  way  around  the  compass ;  he 
could  almost  see  Canada  to  the  northward;  and  a  cool  mountain 
breeze  could  be  relied  upon  from  almost  any  direction.  During 
his  quiet  reflections  he  determined  to  own  this  Vermont  farm,  and 
after  he  had  acquired  it,  he  called  it  the  Speedwell  Farm.  The 
name  recalled  the  name  of  the  Speedwell  Iron  Works  in  New 
Jersey  which  the  Vail  family  had  controlled.  At  those  works  had 
been  made  the  machinery  for  the  first  trans-Atlantic  steamship,  and 
Alfred  Vail  had  helped  Morse  develop  the  telegraph  code. 

Mr.  Vail  stocked  his  farm  with  Swiss  cattle,  Welsh  ponies, 
Percheron  horses,  and  Merino  sheep ;  built  ample  farm  houses  and 
silos ;  and  conducted  the  farm  on  scientific  lines.  In  the  course  of 
time  he  concluded  to  give  the  property  eventually  to  the  State,  and 
with  that  end  in  view  he  made  many  improvements  of  a  permanent 
nature,  in  the  form  of  roads,  lakes,  ponds,  water-works,  etc. 

He  also  built  extensive  greenhouses  adjoining  the  main  house 
in  which  tropical  fruits  and  plants  flourished  all  the  year  around. 
Grapes,  nectarines,  lemons,  oranges  and  plums  were  grown  out  of 
season,  and  muskmelons,  which  were  hard  to  produce  out-of-doors 
because  of  the  short  summer,  flourished  under  glass,  the  vines  being 
trained  on  trellises  and  the  fruit  suspended  in  nets. 

For  a  number  of  years  when  he  was  busiest  with  telephone 
problems  Mr.  Vail  found  relaxation  in  regular  week-end  trips  to 
Speedwell  Farms,  even  in  the  coldest  winter  weather.  Sometimes 
he  went  alone  but  more  often  he  had  house  parties  which  sometimes 
tested  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  big  house.  Personal  friends, 
business  acquaintances,  educational  and  professional  people,  made 
pilgrimages  to  Lyndonville,  and  among  them  were  many  whose 
names  were  familiar  throughout  the  country,  and  many  who  will 
always  be  remembered  as  makers  of  American  history. 
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While  he  yet  owned  the  property,  Mr.  Vail  began  experiments 
along  educational  lines.  His  idea  was  to  develop  not  an  agricultural 
college,  but  a  practical  farm  school  where  Vermont  farmer  boys,  in 
the  manner  of  apprentices,  could  learn  to  become  successful 
farmers  and  make  comfortable  livings  in  their  native  State.  These 
boy  students  farmed  a  portion  of  the  estate  which  was  set  apart 
for  the  purpose,  and  by  their  own  work  intelligently  directed  were 
able  practically  to  pay  their  own  way  while  learning.  From  one 
experimental  field  the  boys  raised  an  average  of  283  bushels  of 
potatoes  an  acre  and  from  the  best  parts  of  it  as  high  as  600  bushels 
an  acre.  A  nine-acre  meadow  was  made  to  produce  sixty  tons  of 
hay  instead  of  eight  tons  which  it  had  previously  yielded.  Practical 
experience  was  also  given  in  the  crafts  useful  to  the  farmer,  such  as 
wagon  making,  blacksmithing,  harness  making  and  general 
repairing. 

When  the  success  of  this  experimental  farm  schol  was  demon- 
strated, he  donated  to  the  State  the  house,  grounds,  barns,  equip- 
ment, cattle,  horses  and  2,500  acres  of  land  to  make  it  a  going 
concern.  By  the  terms  of  the  gift  a  life  interest  was  retained  in 
the  house  and  immediate  grounds  for  himself  and  family,  but  the 
only  requirement  was  that  the  State  should  carry  on  the  work  of 
practical  training  for  farmer  boys.  This  great  gift  was  accepted 
March  11,  1915. 

The  Agricultural  School  and  Farm,  which  was  officially  named 
after  Mr.  Vail,  was  not  the  only  expression  of  his  public  spirit  and 
generosity.  Having  successfully  established  that  institution  he 
undertook  to  demonstrate  the  utility,  necessity  and  advantage  of 
schools  for  girls  where  they  might  be  trained  in  all  the  home  indus- 
tries and  economics  necessary  to  make  them  good  housewives.  This 
practical  education  for  girls  he  believed  could  be  best  carried  out 
in  connection  with  Lyndon  Institute  at  Lyndon  Center,  which  was 
originally  established  by  the  Lyndon  Literary  and  Biblical  Asso- 
ciation. To  this  Institute  he  contributed  not  only  ground  and 
buildings  but  for  several  years  he  underwrote  the  expenses  of  the 
school  and  met  any  deficit  that  might  occur.  In  1911,  he  assumed 
the  management  of  the  school  upon  condition  that  the  town  would 
guarantee  a  certain  amount  for  tuition ;  and  Mr.  Ozias  D.  Mathew- 
son,  formerly  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Barre,  Vt.,  was 
engaged  as  principal. 

In  1912  Mr.  Vail  spent  about  $9000  in  renovating  Thompson 
Hall.  The  next  year  he  bought  all  the  property  in  the  middle  of 
the  village  and  began  the  development  of  the  present  quadrangle. 
A  modern  dormitory  for  girls,  known  as  Mathewson  House,  was 
erected  and  other  improvements  followed. 

In  his  will  Mr.  Vail  left  to  the  Lyndon  Association  his  real  estate 
holdings  in  Caledonia  county  which  had  not  been  already  deeded 
to  the  State,  and  also  securities  to  form  a  fund  for  the  development 
of  the  Institute  as  a  training  school  for  girls  "in  such  domestic 
science,  home  economics  and  manual  training  as  are  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  rural  conditions  and  farm  life."    Moreover,  if 
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the  State  of  Vermont  should  for  any  reason  decide  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  Speedwell  Farms  for  a  boys'  farm  school,  then  that  prop- 
erty would  also  revert  to  the  Lyndon  Institute  for  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  school  for  girls. 

On  July  8,  1920,  Mrs.  Vail  supplemented  her  husband's  benefac- 
tions by  deeding  to  the  State  her  residence  in  Lyndonville. 

VIRGINIA 

According  to  the  National  Park  Service,  Virginia  has  no  State 
Parks. 

The  State  Flower  of  Virginia  is  the  Dogwood,  established  by  act 
of  the  Legislature.    (World  Almanac,  1921.) 

WASHINGTON 

Washington  has  no  State  Parks.  It  has,  however,  a  State  Park 
law,  which  constitutes  the  Governor,  State  Land  Commissioner, 
State  Auditor,  State  Treasurer,  and  one  private  citizen,  a  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners,  with  power  to  receive  gifts  of  parks  and  to 
make  recommendations,  but  it  has  never  had  an  appropriation.  This 
information  comes  through  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  State  Flower  of  Washington  by  common  consent  is  the 
Rhododendron,  according  to  the  World  Almanac.  (See  West 
Virginia.) 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

West  Virginia  has  one  State  Park  called  Tu-Eudie-Wei  Park, 
comprising  about  two  acres  at  Point  Pleasant.  It  is  a  good  picnic 
ground,  and  has  historical  interest  as  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant.  It  is  administered  by  a  special  commission  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  The  State  also  has  an  interest  in  two  or  three  other 
small  plots  of  historic  interest.  Its  first  State  Park  was  created 
about  ten  years  ago. 

The  State  has  no  State  Forests. 

By  the  preferential  vote  of  the  school  children,  and  authorized 
by  the  Legislature,  the  Rhododendron  has  been  adopted  as  the  State 
Flower.    (See  Washington.) 

For  this  information  we  are  indebted  to  Morris  P.  Shawkey, 
Ped.  D.,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

WISCONSIN 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  eight  State  Parks,  one  of  which 
forms  part  of  an  Interstate  Park.  The  aggregate  area  of  the  State 
Parks  in  Wisconsin  is  13,529  acres,  as  follows:  Acre* 


Devil's  Lake  Park,  near  Baraboo   1,040 

Gushing  Memorial  Park,  Delafield   8 

Peninsula  Park,  near  Sturgeon  Bay   4,000 

Brule  Park  and  Forest  Lands,  Brule   5,000 

Pattison  Park,  near  Superior   660 

Perrot  Park,  near  Trempealeau   590 

Nelson-Dtwey  Park,  Grant  county   1,651 

Interstate  Park,  St.  Croix  Falls   580 


13,529 


Wisconsin 
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Devil's  Lake  Park  is  three  miles  south  of  Baraboo  in  Sauk  county, 
about  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Madison.  It  contains  remarkable 
geological  formations  and  mountainous  scenery  around  Devil's 
Lake.   It  was  bought  by  the  State. 

Cushing  Memorial  Park  is  located  about  half  a  mile  west  of 
Delafield  in  Waukesha  county.  It  was  the  homestead  of  the  famous 
Cushing  family,  three  boys  of  which  were  noted  soldiers  in  the 
Civil  War.  About  a  fourth  of  the  park  is  marshy  land  along  the 
Bark  river.  The  property  was  donated  to  the  State  by  the 
Waukesha  County  Historical  Society. 

Peninsula  Park  is  located  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Sturgeon 
Bay  on  the  Door  county  peninsula.  It  is  a  well-wooded  area  along 
the  Green  Bay  shore,  possessing  remarkable  bluffs  and  shore-line 
characteristics.  It  was  set  aside  for  park  purposes  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1910-1911. 

Brule  Park  and  Forest  Lands  are  located  along  the  Brule  river 
valley  at  Brule,  in  Douglas  county.  They  were  donated  to  the  State 
by  the  Weyerhauser  Lumber  Company. 

Pattison  Park  is  located  twelve  miles  south  of  Superior  in  Doug- 
las county  in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  the  State.  It 
contains  the  highest  waterfall  in  Wisconsin.  It  was  donated  to  the 
State  by  the  late  Martin  B.  Pattison  of  Superior. 

Perrot  Park  is  located  near  the  village  of  Trempealeau,  in  Trem- 
pealeau county,  and  includes  part  of  the  bluff-lands  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  site  of  old  Fort  Perrot, 
the  wintering  quarters  of  many  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Wisconsin. 
The  park  was  donated  to  the  State  by  Mr.  John  A.  Latsch  of 
Winona. 

Nelson-Dewey  Park,  formerly  called  Marquette  Park,  lies  in 
Grant  county  at  the  junction  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  It  is  probably  the  most  outstanding  point  of  the  bluffs  in 
the  upper  Mississippi  Valley.  The  site  of  the  first  fur-trading  post 
established  on  the  upper  Mississippi  is  in  this  park  and  also  the 
termination  of  the  old  military  road. 

Interstate  Park  is  located  at  St.  Croix  Falls  along  the  Dalles  of 
the  St.  Croix  river.  Five  hundred  and  eighty  acres  are  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  and  150  acres  in  Minnesota. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  properties  the  State  owns  upwards 
of  300,000  acres  of  school  lands,  which  have  been  protected  from 
fires  and  which  have  been  administered  as  State  forest  lands  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  ultimate  disposition  of  these  lands  has  not 
been  definitely  ascertained  as  yet.  Some  of  them  possess  high  agri- 
cultural values  and  unquestionably  will  be  sold,  whereas  the  Legis- 
lature may  see  fit  to  set  aside  other  areas  as  park  and  forest 
properties. 

For  the  foregoing  information  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  O.  D. 
Brandenburg  of  Madison,  President  of  the  Democrat  Printing  Co., 
State  Printer,  etc.  We  may  supplement  it  with  the  following  fur- 
nished to  the  National  Park  Service  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Conser- 
vation Commission : 
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"The  first  State  Park  in  Wisconsin  was  established  by  the  Legislature  of 
1878.  All  State  land  owned  by  the  State  in  twenty-three  townships  in  Iron 
and  Vilas  counties,  some  50,000  acres,  was  set  aside  with  the  express  provision 
that  'no  authority  should  be  given  to  anyone  to  cut  down  or  destroy  any 
timber  on  such  lands.'  For  nineteen  years  this  land  was  held  intact.  In  1897 
the  Legislature  placed  the  land  on  the  market  and  132,000  acres  were  sold. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  most  of  this  same  land  which  was  sold  for 
approximately  $8.00  per  acre,  was  later  repurchased  by  the  State  for  a  forest 
reserve  at  about  one-third  of  the  original  price,  but  with  the  timber  cut.  In 
1895  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  Governor  to  arrange  to  acquire  250 
acres  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Interstate  Park,  and  he  was  authorized 
to  appoint  three  commissioners  to  examine  the  land  and  determine  the  values. 
In  1899  the  Legislature  appropriated  $6,500,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  lands, 
the  remainder  from  the  purchase  to  be  available  for  the  general  operation 
and  care  of  the  park.  The  first  actual  purchase  of  land  for  park  purposes 
did  not  take  place  until  1901.  The  State  has  spent  $291,571.33  for  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  for  State  parks." 

In  reply  to  our  inquiry  as  to  whether  Wisconsin  has  a  State 
Flower,  Mr.  Brandenburg  writes  "Violet?"  with  an  interrogation 
point.  The  World  Almanac  says  the  Violet  has  been  adopted  by 
the  schools.    (See  Illinois,  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island.) 

WYOMING 

Wyoming  has  one  State  Park  but  no  State  Forests.  The  park  is 
called  the  Big  Horn  Hot  Springs  Reservation  or  the  Thermopolis 
Hot  Springs  Reserve.  It  comprises  about  forty  acres,  including 
the  largest  single  thermal  spring  in  the  world,  situated  at  Ther- 
mopolis in  Hot  Springs  county,  a  little  northwest  of  the  middle  of 
the  State.  It  was  acquired  by  the  State  about  1910  and  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  State  department. 

The  State  Flower  is  the  Indian  Paint-brush. 

For  the  foregoing  information  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Samuel 
H.  Knight  of  Laramie,  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  Wyoming  State 
University. 


NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS 
Complete  List 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  National  Parks  and  Monu- 
ments of  the  United  States,  together  with  the  dates  of  their  creation, 
their  locations  and  their  areas.  The  dates  given  are  the  earliest 
dates  of  their  establishment.  With  some  of  them  there  has  been  a 
subsequent  change  of  status  or  area,  but  the  tables  give  their  present 
conditions.  A  comparison  with  our  last  Report  shows  that  there 
have  been  no  changes  during  the  past  year : 

National  Parks  Administered  by  Interior  Department 

Name  Location  Created  Acres 

Crater  Lake                               Oregon   1902  159,360 

General  Grant                            California   1890  2,536 

Glacier                                     Montana   1910  981,681 

Grand  Canyon                           Arizona   1908  613,120 

Hot  Springs                              Arkansas   1832  912 

Hawaii                                     Hawaiian  Islands    1916  75,295 


National  Parks 
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Name  Location                      Created  Acres 

Lafayette                                  Maine   1916  5,000 

Lassen  Volcanic                         California   1907  79,561 

Mesa  Verde                               Colorado   1906  48,966 

Mount  McKinley                        Alaska   1917  1,498,000 

Mount  Rainier                           Washington   1899  207,360 

Piatt                                        Oklahoma   1902  848 

Rocky  Mountain                       Colorado   1915  254,327 

Sequoia                                    California   1890  161,597 

Sully's  Hill                                North  Dakota    1904  780 

Wind  Cave                                South  Dakota    1903  10,899 

Yellowstone   Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana  1872  2,142,720 

Yosemite                                  California   1890  719,622 

Zion                                       Utah   1909  76,800 


7,039,384 


National  Monuments  Administered  by  Interior  Department 

Name                                    Location                      Created  Acres 

Casa  Grande                             Arizona  .   1892  480 

Capulin  Mountain                      New  Mexico    1916  681 

Chaco  Canyon                           New  Mexico    1907  20,629 

Colorado                                  Colorado   1911  13,883 

Devil's  Tower                            Wyoming   1906  1,152 

Dinosaur                                 Utah   1915  80 

El  Morro                                  New  Mexico    1906  240 

Gran  Quivira                           New  Mexico   1909  560 

Katmai                                   Alaska   1918  1,088,000 

Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern            Montana   1908  160 

Montezuma  Castle                      Arizona   1906  160 

Muir  Woods                              California   1908  295 

Natural  Bridges                        Utah   1908   ,  2,740 

Navajo                                     Arizona   1909  360 

Papago  Saguaro                         Arizona   1914  2,050 

Petrified  Forest                         Arizona   1906  25,625 

Pinnacles                                  California   1908  2,080 

Rainbow  Bridge                         Utah   1910  160 

Scott's  Bluff                            Nebraska   1919  2,054 

Shoshone  Cavern                       Wyoming   1909  210 

Sitka                                      Alaska   1910  57 

Tumacacori                               Arizona   1908  10 

Verendrve                                North  Dakota    1917  253 

Yucca  House                            Colorado   1919  10 


1,161.929 


National  Monuments  Administered  by  Agricultural  Department 

Name                                    Location                      Created  Acres 

Bandelier   New  Mexico                         1916  22,075 

Devil's  Postpile   California                            1911  800 

Gila  Cliff  Dwellings   New  Mexico                         1907  160 

Jewel  Cave    South  Dakota                        1908  1,280 

Mount  Olympus    Washington                          1909  299,370 

Old  Kasaan    Alaska                                 1916  39 

Oregon  Caves    Oregon                                1909  480 

Tonto   Arizona                               1907  640 

Walnut  Canyon   Arizona                               1915  960 

Wheeler   Colorado                              1908  300 


326,104 
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National  Monuments  Administered  by  War  Department 

Name  Location  Created  Acres 

Big  Hole  Battlefield   Montana   1910  5 

Cabrillo   California   1913  1 


National  Parks  Administered  by  War  Department 

Name                                     Location                     Created  Acres 

Antietam  Battlefield                   Maryland                             1890  SO 

Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  Georgia  and  Tennessee...    1890  6,543 

Gettysburg                                Pennsylvania                        1895  2,451 

Guilford  Court  House               North  Carolina                     1917  125 

Lincoln's  Birthplace                   Kentucky                             1916  1 

Vicksburg                                 Mississippi                           1898  1,323 

Shiloh                                      Tennessee                            1894  3,546 


14,039 


It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
that  the  National  Park  System  has  about  reached  its  limit  so  far 
as  the  number  and  area  of  the  parks  are  concerned,  and  that  it 
now  devolves  upon  the  individual  States  to  develop  systems  of  State 
parks.  Concerning  this  subject,  see  under  the  heading  of  "National 
Conference  on  Parks"  in  another  part  of  this  Report. 

Visitors  to  National  Parks 

The  National  Park  Service  has  statistics  of  the  number  of  visitors 
to  only  seventeen  National  Parks  and  eleven  National  Monuments 
for  the  season  of  1920,  as  follows : 

National  Parks 

Crater  Lake    Oregon   20,135 

General  Grant    California   19,661 

Glacier   Montana   22,449 

Grand  Canyon    Arizona   67,315 

Hot  Springs    Arkansas  *162,850 

Lafayette   Maine  .  ,   *66,500 

Lassen  Volcanic    California   *2,000 

Mesa  Verde   Colorado   2,890 

Mount  Rainier    Washington   56,491 

Piatt   Oklahoma   *38,000 

Rocky  Mountain   .'   Colorado  *240,966 

Sequoia   California   31,508 

Sully's  Hill    North  Dakota    9,341 

Wind  Cave    South  Dakota    27,023 

Yellowstone   Wyoming,  etc   79,777 

Yosemite   California   68,906 

Zion   Utah   3,692 

  919,504 


National  Monuments 

Capulin  Mountain                      New  Mexico    *3,200 

Casa  Grande                             Arizona   7,720 

Colorado                                   Colorado   *1,200 

El  Morro                                  New  Mexico    *2,000 


*  Estimated. 
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Montezuma  Castle    Arizona   *2,500 

Muir  Woods   California   *77,577 

Navajo   Arizona   64 

Papago  Saguaro    Arizona   *5,000 

Petrified  Forest   Arizona   *30,39() 

Scott's  Bluff   Nebraska   *5,000 

Tumacacori   Arizona   *4,300 


138,951 
1,058,455 


The  corresponding  total  for  the  previous  year  was  811,516,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  over  25  per  cent.  Comparisons  covering  longer 
periods  show  an  even  more  remarkable  increase.  In  1910,  when 
there  were  not  so  many  National  Parks,  the  number  of  visitors  is 
estimated  to  have  been  only  198,606,  and  two  years  before  that,  in 
1908,  only  68,018. 

The  statistics  of  automobile  and  motor-cycle  traffic  also  show  a 
large  increase.   The  available  figures  for  1920  are  as  follows : 


Licensed  and 

Unlicensed 

Licensed 

License 

Cars 

Cars 

Cycles 

Receipts 

  5,158 

3,783 

19 

$9,454 

  4,710 

4,350 

37 

2,180 

  2,009 

531 

450 

  3,260 

t 

'"t 

t 
t 

  *10,000 

t 

t 

  570 

548 

5 

824 

  10,814 

9,402 

99 

23.587 

  *50,562 

t 

t 

t 

  5,657 

2,019 

13 

5,030 

  7,686 

t 

t 

t 

  13,586 

13,238 

85 

99.015 

  13,418 

10,112 

126 

43,352 

Zion  

  644 

t 

t 

t 

128,074 

43,983 

384 

$183,892 

In  1917,  onlv  54,692  private  cars  were  recorded;  in  1918,  53,966; 
and  in  1919,  97,721.  The  figure  of  128,074  in  1920  shows  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  25  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year ;  and  the 
National  Park  Service  says  that  railroad  travel  increased  at  about 
the  same  rate. 

Hon.  Stephen  T.  Mather,  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
in  speaking  of  the  economic  value  of  the  National  Parks,  estimates 
that  if  each  visitor  spends  an  average  of  $100  on  his  tour  —  a  figure 
which  he  believes  is  considerably  below  the  average  —  fully 
$100,000,000  was  spent  by  the  park  visitors  in  1920.  This  sum  was 
not  spent  within  the  parks  solely,  but  along  the  whole  route  of 
travel.  It  was  money  left  in  the  country  for  the  development  of 
industries  and  resources  instead  of  accruing  to  the  benefit  of  foreign 
countries. 


*  Estimated. 


f  No  license  required. 
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Expenses  and  Revenues 

In  his  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  says : 

"The  use  of  the  revenue  derived  from  operations  in  the  parks,  except  those 
in  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  was  prohibited  after  July  1,  1918,  by  special  legis- 
lation. The  relation  of  these  revenues  to  the  amounts  granted  by  Congress 
forms  a  very  interesting  study.  The  total  appropriations  for  1920  amounted 
to  $907,070.76  and  the  revenues  which  were  turned  into  the  Treasury  amounted 
to  $316,877.96,  which  means  that  approximately  35  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  national  parks  in  1920  was  returned  to  the  Government.  The 
appropriation  for  1921  of  $973,820  will  have  as  an  offset  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  revenues  approaching  the  $400,000  mark.  Revenues  received  in 
Washington  to  October  1,  1920,  now  amount  to  $206,030.69.  This  makes  it 
practically  certain  that  40  per  cent  of  this  year's  cost  will  be  refunded. 

"Using  $400,000  as  the  estimate  for  this  year's  revenues,  the  total  cost  to 
the  Government  in  maintaining  and  developing  the  national  park  and  monu- 
ment system  for  1920  will  be  $573,820.  As  park  travel  this  year  amounted 
to  1,058,455  tourists,  the  parks  and  monuments  were  maintained  at  an  average 
cost  per  visitor  of  about  $0.55.  This  is  about  the  cost  of  a  reserved  seat  at 
a  good  movie  show.  If  we  estimate  the  average  stay  in  the  park  for  each 
visitor  at  four  days,  and  while  I  have  no  actual  figure  to  base  this  estimate 
on,  I  feel  sure  the  estimate  is  low,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  net  cost  per 
visitor  per  day  was  only  a  fraction  over  13  cents. 

"It  is  my  purpose  to  submit  to  Congress  for  consideration  at  this  next 
session  such  estimates  as  will  start  the  parks  forward  on  an  adequate  develop- 
ment program.  This  will  include  a  provision  granting  the  Park  Service  again 
the  use  of  the  park  revenues.  The  war  is  over.  Reconstruction  is  going 
forward.  Preparation  for  the  future  is  being  undertaken  with  foresight  and 
enthusiasm.  The  Americanization  movement  was  never  stronger.  I  earnestly 
believe  that  if  large  appropriations  should  be  made  for  a  few  years,  so  that 
the  roads  and  trails  within  the  parks  may  be  improved  and  permanently 
developed,  an  enormous  volume  of  travel  to  every  part  in  the  system  would 
be  attracted  and  held,  and  within  a  few  years  the  revenues  can  be  brought 
to  a  figure  approximating  the  cost  of  the  administration,  maintenance,  and 
protection  of  these  reservations." 

HUNTING  WITH  THE  CAMERA 

A  Humane  Form  of  Sportsmanship  Encouraged 

The  preservation  of  wild  life  in  the  United  States  by  the  substi- 
tution of  the  camera  for  the  rifle  is  encouraged  by  the  recent  action 
of  the  Hunters  Fraternity  of  America,  taken  at  the  suggestion  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Kunz  of  New  York,  daughter  of  the  President 
of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  Miss 
Kunz  has  been  a  frequent  visitor  in  the  far  west,  and  being  im- 
pressed with  the  need  for  the  preservation  of  the  wild  animals,  pro- 
posed the  plan  embodied  in  the  following  resolution : 

"Whereas,  The  Hunter's  Fraternity  of  America,  realizing  the  importance 
of  conserving  and  perpetuating  the  wild  game  of  this  country,  and  feeling 
that  a  better  knowledge  of  these  noble  animals  will  inspire  the  spirit  of  true 
sportsmanship,  believes  that  this  can  best  be  attained  by  a  study  of  the  animals 
in  the  freedom  of  their  natural  habitat,  and 

"Whereas,  They  believe  that  a  true  knowledge  of  them  can  be  had  bv  the 
examination  of  good  photographs,  and  that  this  knowledge  so  obtained  will 
create  a  love  of  animal  life  and  will  do  much  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  every  animal  the  moment  it  has  the  misfortune  to  come  within 
sight  of  the  man  with  a  gun ; 
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"Therefore,  The  Hunters'  Fraternity  of  America  will  present  money  prizes 
to  the  amount  of  $500,  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  photographs  of  our  wild 
animals  in  their  natural  habitat;  the  zoological,  photographic  and  sportsman- 
like characteristics  of  said  photographs  to  be  judged  by  a  committee  repre- 
senting various  interested  organizations;  and,  further,  they  will  arrange  for 
an  exhibition  of  the  competing  photographs  to  be  held  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  during  the  winter  of  1922." 


THE  WORLD  WAR 

Recent  Statistics  of  Losses 

On  March  3,  1921,  Premier  Lloyd  George  of  Great  Britain  made 
some  interesting  statements  concerning  losses  in  the  World  War 
when  he  addressed  Dr.  Simons  and  his  colleagues  of  the  German 
delegation  in  London  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  German  obligations 
under  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  From  his  speech  we  compile  the 
following  figures  of  injuries  inflicted  by  Germany,  the  first  thirteen 


items  referring  to  France  : 

Factories  destroyed   20,603 

Textile  factories  destroyed  or  stripped   4,000 

Alimentary  factories  destroyed  or  stripped   4,000 

Communes  or  townships  completely  destroyed   1,659 

Townships  three- fourths  destroyed    707 

Townships  one-half  destroyed    1,656 

Houses  completely  destroyed   319,269 

Houses  partly  destroyed    313,675 

Railroads  destroyed,  miles    4,971 

Bridges  destroyed    5,000 

Roadway  destroyed,  miles   32,311 

Soil  requiring  restoration  (one  half  cultivated),  acres   9,390,332 

Coal  production  reduced,  tons   21,000,000 

Belgian  workmen  deported  to  Germany   150,000 

French  killed   1,400,000 

French  pensioners  being  paid   3,500,000 

British  killed    1,000,000 

British  crippled  and  pensioned   1,700,000 

British  shipping  sunk,  tons   8,000,000 


The  Premier  made  no  statement  of  the  specific  losses  of  the  other 
Allied  Powers,  alluding  to  them  only  in  general  terms. 

On  March  5,  1921,  Hon.  S.  P.  Spencer  of  Missouri  presented  to 
the  United  States  Senate  a  statement  of  the  financial  cost  of  the 
war  to  the  Allied  and  associated  nations,  as  of  January  1,  1921.  The 
following  are  his  figures  of  final  loss,  after  deducting  certain  indem- 
nities from  gross  cost : 

United  States   $41,873,948,225     Belgium   $2,474,731,000 

Great  Britain    41,202,634,000     China   465,376,000 

France   38,272,915,000     Japan   231,818,000 

Italy   15,180,847,000   

Total   $139,702,269,225 


In  arriving  at  the  foregoing  net  figures,  Senator  Spencer  made 
deductions  from  gross  losses  for  such  indemnities  as  the  German 
possessions  which  went  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  the  can- 
cellation of  China's  Boxer  indemnity,  etc. 
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The  financial  cost  of  the  war  to  the  United  States  was  figured  up 
as  follows: 


Military  cost,  as  per  Secretary  Houston   $24,010,000,000 

Extra  cost,  Government  functions   4,500,000,000 

Civilian  damages,  shipping  loss,  pensions   2,300,000,000 

Red  Cross  contributions    978,512,225 

Other  relief  contributions...   490,000,000 

Congressional  European  relief   100,000,000 

Grain  Corporation  credit   60,375,000 

War  Department  credits   50,000,000 

Shipping  Board  credit..   3,380,000 

Credit  by  American  nationals  to  European  nationals   1,921,481,000 

Government  loans  to  European  nations   9,760,000,000 


$44,173,948,225 

Less  amount  estimated  for  German  ships,  etc   2,300,000,000 


Net  cost    $41,873,948,225 


In  a  lecture  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore  February  7, 
1921,  Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong,  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine  at 
Harvard  University,  estimated  the  total  cost  of  the  war  as  follows : 

Direct  costs  of  the  war   $186,000,000,000 

Indirect  costs    84,000,000,000 

Value  of  lives  lost   78,000,000,000 


$348,000,000,000 


Dr.  Strong  estimated  the  potential  loss  of  life,  due  to  reduced 
birth-rate,  at  43,000,000.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  died,  he 
said,  were  males  between  the  ages  of  22  and  44,  and  as  a  result  of 
this  the  women  of  France  in  this  age  group  far  outnumber  the  men. 
He  estimated  that  it  would  take  France  seventy  years  to  recover  the 
loss  in  population  which  that  country  suffered. 

Our  latest  data  concerning  the  recovery  of  the  ten  devastated 
departments  in  Northern  France  is  contained  in  a  cablegram  to  the 
New  York  Times  from  Paris  in  June,  1920,  at  the  time  when  the 
Allied  Premiers  met  to  fix  the  amount  of  German  reparation  to 
France.   From  the  despatch  we  compile  the  following : 

Trenches:  Of  265,000,000  cubic  meters  dug,  157,000  cubic  meters 
had  been  filled  by  May  1,  1920: 

Schools:  Of  6,400  schools  in  use  before  the  war  and  of  which 
3,296  were  wholly  or  partly  destroyed,  5,300  had  been  reopened, 
either  in  repaired  buildings  or  temporary  hutments. 

Soil:  Of  9,390,332  acres  devastated,  7,000,000  had  been  cleared 
of  explosives  and  nearly  6,000,000  of  barbed  wire;  and  over  4,000,- 
000  had  been  cultivated. 

Population:  In  the  ten  devastated  departments  2,000,000  people 
had  returned  to  their  homes  and  begun  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

Houses:  Of  277,000  houses  partly  destroyed  185,000  had  been 
repaired.   Of  the  families  of  297,000  houses  totally  destroyed,  those 
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of  72,500  had  been  accommodated  in  barracks  and  temporary 
structures. 

These  figures  give  only  a  small  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  damage. 
In  such  towns  as  Armentieres,  which  was  deluged  by  more  than 
60,000  shells,  not  a  single  house  was  left  intact,  and  everything  had 
to  be  built  again  from  the  foundations.  In  the  great  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  North  also  there  were  in  all  3,500  factories  destroyed, 
of  which  2,600  have  been  put  in  a  sufficient  state  of  repair  to  begin 
work.  On  May  1,  1920,  these  were  employing  over  300,000  work- 
men. 

In  this  work  of  restoration  more  than  10,000,000,000  f.  have  been 
spent. 

Casualties  of  New  York  State  Troops 

Figures  furnished  by  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  made 
public  in  June,  1920,  stated  that  9,196  New  York  men  lost  their 
lives  and  30,149  were  wounded  in  the  World  War.  We  are  in- 
formed that  those  were  A.  E.  F.  casualties.  Revised  figures  com- 
piled by  the  office  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  New 
York  are  as  follows : 


Killed  in  action   5,172 

Died  of  wounds  received  in  action   1,854 

Died  of  disease   4,564 

Died  of  accident   447 

Drowned   113 

Suicide   117 

Died  from  other  causes   86 


12,353 

Deaths  in  U.  S.  Navy  and  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  from  all  causes   1,554 


13,907 

Return  of  American  Dead 

In  April,  1920,  the  French  Government  waived  its  objection  to 
the  repatriation  of  American  dead  and  Mr.  Ralph  Hayes,  assistant 
to  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  completed  arrangements  in  France  for 
the  removals.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  May,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Flayes  expressed  the  fervent  hope  that  the  proportion  of 
relatives  who  would  prefer  to  leave  their  dead  in  France  would  be 
large.  A  despatch  from  Washington,  dated  May  29,  1920,  stated 
thai  returns  from  inquiries  sent  out  showed  that  59  per  cent  of  those 
who  replied  asked  that  bodies  be  brought  home.  On  June  6,  1920, 
three  rulings  by  the  Cemeterial  Division  of  the  War  Department 
were  made  public,  as  follows : 

"1.  All  bodies  of  deceased  soldiers  that  are  buried  in  Germany,  Luxem- 
bourg or  Northern  Russia  are  to  be  brought  back  to  this  country,  whether  the 
relatives  want  them  or  not. 

"2.  In  other  countries,  except  France,  they  are  to  be  brought  back  unless  the 
relatives  request  them  to  stay  there. 

"3.  They  are  to  be  brought  back  from  France  only  at  the  request  of  the 
nearest  relatives." 
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The  return  of  bodies  to  America  was  well  under  way  by  June, 
1920,  by  which  time  three  shipments,  aggregating  1,000  bodies,  had 
been  made  from  Brest.  The  bodies  which  came  to  the  port  of  New 
York  were  received  at  Pier  4,  Hoboken,  which  was  tastefully  deco- 
rated with  American  flags.  Col.  John  J.  Bradley,  Commander  of 
the  Port  of  Embarkation,  and  assistant  chief  of  transportation  ser- 
vices charged  with  the  duty  of  receiving  the  soldier  dead  from 
overseas  and  transporting  them  to  their  final  destination,  made  a 
public  statement  in  October,  1920,  of  the  method  of  unloading  the 
caskets.  He  said  that  each  casket  was  carefully  placed  on  trestles 
and  singly  handled  by  means  of  an  electric  truck  that  permitted 
moving  the  casket  and  outer  wooden  box  expeditiously  and  without 
jar  or  jolt.  Each  casket  was  covered  with  a  new  American  flag, 
which  never  was  moved  therefrom  and  which  went  to  the  next  of 
kin  for  such  disposition  as  they  might  see  fit  to  make.  The  caskets 
were  cared  for  on  the  pier  until  the  nearest  of  kin  could  be  com- 
municated with  and  their  wishes  indicated.  Representatives  of  the 
Government,  including  the  Port  Commander  and  his  staff,  and  espe- 
cially those  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  and  care  for  the  remains 
met  every  ship  and  there  was  continually  a  guard  of  honor  on  duty 
over  the  caskets.  From  Hoboken  the  bodies  were  sent  to  central 
distributing  points  of  the  army  corps  areas,  where  the  commanding 
General  of  the  corps  area  sent  each  body  to  its  particular  destina- 
tion with  a  military  escort  from  his  command. 

The  largest  number  to  arrive  at  New  York  at  one  time  was  2,479, 
which  came  on  the  transport  Wheaton  from  Bordeaux  and  St. 
Nazaire  and  arrived  December  15,  1920.  On  March  13,  1921,  the 
Somme  brought  1,596  bodies,  including  those  of  292  New  Yorkers, 
and  on  March  16  special  honors  were  paid  to  their  memory  at  a 
memorial  service  on  the  Hoboken  pier.  Major-Gen.  John  F. 
O'Ryan,  commander  of  the  27th  Division,  of  which  many  of  the 
dead  were  members,  led  a  column  of  750  former  officers  and  men 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force.  About  2,000  persons 
attended  the  exercises. 

Under  date  of  March  11,  1921,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  from 
this  Society  as  to  how  many  soldiers'  bodies  had  been  returned, 
Quartermaster-General  H.  L.  Rogers  wrote : 

"You  are  advised  that  the  total  number  returned,  to  date,  is  12,020,  to  which 
should  be  added  1,596  en  route  due  to  arrive  on  the  13th  inst.,  when  the  total 
will  be  13,616." 

On  April  3  the  Cambria  arrived  at  Hoboken  with  1,224  more 
bodies. 

American  Dead  in  France 

The  American  dead  not  brought  back  from  Europe  are  being  con- 
centrated in  four  cemeteries  in  France  and  one  in  England.*  The 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  says  that  the  four  cemeteries  in  France 
are  the  Argonne  Cemetery  at  Romagne,  in  which,  it  is  estimated. 


*  The  maturer  plans  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  permanent  cemeteries 
will  be  mentioned  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1922. 
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14,500  graves  will  be  permanent ;  Eelleau  Wood  Cemetery  at  Cha- 
teau Thierry,  which  will  have  about  7,000 ;  Flanders  Field  Cemetery, 
at  Bony,  north  of  St.  Quentin,  which  will  hold  about  2,000,  and 
Suresne  Cemetery  at  Paris,  which  will  have  about  4,300,  after  all 
bodies  have  been  concentrated.  The  fifth  cemetery  is  Brookwood, 
near  London.  A  commission,  representing  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, is  now  in  France  studying  the  arrangement,  decoration 
and  memorial  adornment  of  the  cemeteries.  The  commission,  which 
will  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  is  headed  by  Col.  Charles  C. 
Pierce  of  the  Cemeterial  Division  of  the  United  States  Army,  and 
has  as  its  members  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Fine  Arts  Commission ;  Mr.  James  L.  Greenleaf ,  New  York  land- 
scape artist,  and  Mr.  William  Mitchell  Kendall,  a  New  York  archi- 
tect. It  is  expected  that  over  $3,000,000  will  be  expended  in  beau- 
tifying the  cemeteries. 

Quentin  Roosevelt's  Grave 

A  cablegram  to  the  New  York  Herald  of  November  16,  1920, 
announced  that  the  French  Government  had  purchased  from  the 
owner  the.  site  of  Quentin  Roosevelt's  grave  and  would  present  it 
to  his  mother  with  sufficient  land  adjacent  for  a  roadway  to  the 
grave.  The  grave,  as  stated  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1919,  is 
near  Chamery,  23  kilometers  northeast  of  Chateau  Thierry.  The 
villagers  of  Chamery  have  long  considered  the  place  where  Lieut. 
Roosevelt  rests  as  symbolical  of  American  war  heroes  and  are  con- 
tinually laying  flowers  on  the  grave.  When  they  learned  that  the 
bodies  of  the  American  soldiers  who  fell  in  France  were  to  be 
grouped  in  Belleau  Wood  and  other  cemeteries  the  villagers  begged 
that  the  last  resting  place  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  son  be  not  dis- 
turbed. Lefevre,  the  village  blacksmith,  offered  to  give  the  plot 
outright  to  the  French  Government,  but  under  the  law  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  accept  gifts,  so  the  Government  agreed  to  pay  one 
franc  to  each  of  the  three  owners  of  the  ground,  at  the  same  time 
stipulating  that  the  plot  should  be  transferred  in  perpetuity  to  the 
Roosevelt  family,  who  will  undertake  to  maintain  it.  The  villagers 
have  named  the  road  leading  to  the  grave  Avenue  Quentin 
Roosevelt. 

Victory  Medals  for  American  Expeditionary  Force 

The  distribution  of  the  Victory  Medals  issued  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  every  man  who  served  in  the  army  or  navy 
during  the  World  War  began  on  June  21,  1920.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  were  4,765,000  men  in  the  American  army  and  navy 
between  April  6,  1917,  and  November  11,  1918,  each  of  whom  will 
be  awarded  one  of  the  medals.  The  medal  is  of  toned  bronze  and 
was  designed  by  Mr.  James  Earle  Fraser  of  New  York,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commission  on  Fine  Arts. 

In  addition  to  the  medal,  there  have  been  designed  the  following 
thirteen  combat  or  major  operation  clasps  and  a  defensive  sector 
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clasp,  which  go  on  the  ribbon  with  the  medal,  and  five  oversea  ser- 
vice clasps  for  troops  not  entitled  to  battle  clasps : 

Cambrai,  between  May  12  and  December  4,  1917. 

Somme  defensive,  between  March  21  and  April  6,  1917. 

Lys,  between  April  9  and  April  27,  1918. 

Aisne,  between  May  27  and  June  5,  1918. 

Montdidier-Noyon,  between  June  9  and  13,  1918. 

Champagne-Marne,  between  July  15  and  18,  1918. 

Aisne-Marne,  between  July  18  and  August  6,  1918. 

Somme  offensive,  between  August  8  and  November  11,  1918. 

Oise- Aisne,  between  August  18  and  November  11,  1918. 

Ypres-Lys,  between  August  19  and  November  11,  1918. 

St.  Mihiel,  between  September  12  and  18,  1918. 

Meuse-Argonne,  between  September  26  and  November  11,  1918. 

Vittorio-Veneto  (Italy),  between  October  24  and  November  11,  1918. 

Defensive  Sector  (for  combatants  only),  for  European  and  Siberian  service. 

France  (non-combatant  troops),  between  April  6,  1917,  and  November  11, 
1918. 

Italy  (non-combatant  troops),  between  April  6,  1917,  and  November  11,  1918. 
Siberia  (non-combatant  troops),  for  any  service. 

Russia  (non-combatant  troops),  for  any  service  in  Europe  and  Russia. 
England  (non-combatant  troops),  between  April  1,  1917,  and  November  11, 
1918. 

Any  combatant  who  received  a  citation  in  orders  issued  from 
the  headquarters  of  a  force  commanded  by  a  general  officer  for 
gallantry  in  action  not  justifying  the  award  of  a  Medal  of  Honor, 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  or  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  will 
be  furnished  a  silver  star  on  the  medal  ribbon  for  each  such  cita- 
tion. Those  who  have  been  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor,  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  or  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  gallantry 
in  action  will  not  wear  the  silver  star  on  the  Victory  Ribbon. 

Weekly  Homage  of  French  School  Children 

At  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  in  New  York  City  October  11, 
1920,  by  the  Bankers  Club,  General  Fayolle  described  the  plan 
adopted  in  France  for  keeping  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration the  memory  of  the  heroes  of  the  World  War.  He  said  that 
everywhere  in  that  country  the  names  of  the  French  soldiers  of 
the  locality  who  had  given  up  their  lives  were  listed  and  placed 
on  the  walls  of  the  class  rooms  of  the  public  schools.  This  list  in 
each  case  was  prefixed  by  an  appropriate  patriotic  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  following  named  of  the  locality  had  given  up 
their  lives  for  France  in  the  great  fight  for  civilization.  In  front  of 
these  lists  brief  memorial  exercises  were  held  at  regular  periods. 

Major-Gen.  John  F.  O'Ryan,  while  in  the  hamlet  of  Hoogarte 
Cabaret,  near  Mount  Kemmel,  in  Flanders  in  1919,  witnessed  one  of 
these  little  ceremonies.  He  and  Col.  J.  M.  Wainwright  visited  the 
local  schoolhouse  which  was  in  charge  of  some  order  of  Flemish 
Catholic  Sisters,  and  as  they  were  about  to  depart  they  noticed  the 
school  children  forming  in  line.  Upon  inquiry  as  to  the  reason,  it 
was  explained  by  the  Sister  Superior  that  it  was  their  duty  each 
week  to  have  the  children  recite  in  unison  a  short  statement  to 
which  she  pointed  on  the  wall.    It  was  to  commemorate  the  valor 
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and  sacrifices  of  the  soldiers  of  the  locality  who  had  given  up  their 
lives  in  the  war.  After  this  they  recited  in  similar  manner  the 
name  of  each  soldier  who  had  died,  adding  to  each  name  the  words, 
"Died  for  France."  General  O'Ryan  says  that  the  exercises  were 
most  impressive.  There  were  twenty  names  of  dead  from  that 
little  locality. 

It  appearing  to  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  that  this  practice  in  the  French  schools  was  worthy  of  imi- 
tation in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Society  brought  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents  on  October  28  and  29, 
1920,  and  on  January  1,  1921,  the  Board  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution on  motion  of  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Bridgrnan: 

Voted,  That  the  Board  of  Regents  commends  to  the  schools  of  the  State 
the  example  of  those  of  France,  and  promises  the  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  permanent  memorials  and  stated  memorial  exercises,  in  memory  of 
former  pupils  and  others  who  in  the  World  War  of  1917-18  gave  their  lives 
for  their  country. 

WAR  MEMORIALS 

No  Progress  With  New  York  City's  Memorial 

No  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  toward  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the  form  of  New  York  City's  great  war  memorial. 

On  June  10,  1920,  the  Art  and  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Permanent  Memorial  made  a  report  to  the 
general  committee  recommending  as  the  most  fitting  memorial  a 
Liberty  Bridge  over  the  Hudson  river.  If  this  should  not  be  prac- 
ticable, the  committee  recommended  as  its  second  choice  that  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  be  bought  and  reconstructed  into  a  Liberty  Hall 
"to  become  the  largest  convention  hall  in  the  world,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  20,000  people,  containing  a  sacred  Gothic  Chapel  and 
an  organ  that  should  be  the  greatest  yet  built."  As  a  third  alterna- 
tive they  recommended  a  Liberty  Arch  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Rodman  Wanamaker  is  Chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Committee 
on  Permanent  Memorial,  and  as  such  is  ex  officio  Chairman  of  the 
Art  and  Executive  Committee,  but  the  active  Chairman  of  the  latter 
committee  signing  the  foregoing  report  is  Mr.  Paul  Bartlett. 

Accompanying  the  report  of  Art  and  Executive  Committee  was 
the  report  of  the  Jury  of  Artists,  Mr.  Edward  Robinson,  Chair- 
man, which  stated  that  the  jury  had  invited  proposals  for  the 
memorial  and  received  sixty-seven  submissions,  but  that  no  pro- 
posal, in  all  its  details  as  submitted,  was  sufficiently  meritorious  to 
be  recommended  to  the  General  Committee  for  adoption. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  reports  shows  a  manifest  difference 
between  the  theories  of  the  Art  and  Executive  Committee  and  those 
of  the  Jury  of  Artists.  The  first  two  recommendations  of  the  former 
are  mainly  utilitarian,  while  the  latter  say : 

"It  was  early  decided  by  the  Jury  that  no  proposals  primarily  or  mainly 
utilitarian  in  scope  would  be  entertained  as  meritorious  for  the  purpose  in 
hand.  This  decision  was  due  to  our  unanimous  conviction  that  it  was  un- 
worthy of  a  Metropolitan  City  to  combine  any  prominent  utility,  convenience 
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or  economy  with  its  official  memorial  of  those  who  served  and  died  in  so  great 
a  cause.  For  this  reason,  the  Jury  agreed  that  the  City  of  New  York  owed  to 
her  warriors,  dead  and  living,  a  memorial  not  mainly  utilitarian,  but  a  beauti- 
ful work  of  art,  calculated  to  evoke  permanently  the  great  memories  of  the 
World  War,  and  particularly  the  efforts  that  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  New 
York  made  to  secure  victory." 

The  Jury  referred  to  the  intimate  relation  between  the  memorial 
and  its  site,  and  after  expressing  the  conviction  that  the  site  "should 
be  one  that  will  contribute  and  secure  for  all  time  the  elements  of 
dignity,  space,  beauty  and  solemnity,"  specifically  recommend  In- 
wood  Hill  as  "the  finest  site  available  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York." 
The  Jury  making  these  recommendations  consists  of  Edward  Rob- 
inson, Henry  Bacon,  James  Earle  Fraser,  Jules  Guerin,  Frank  J. 
Mather,  Jr.,  Benjamin  W.  Morris,  Andrew  O'Connor,  John  Rus- 
sell Pope,  Augustus  Vincent  Tack,  A.  Stewart  Walker,  Lawrence 
G.  White  and  Gertrude  V.  Whitney. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  on  January  14,  1921, 
Mayor  Hylan  submitted  a  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Wanamaker 
for  the  erection  of  an  Altar  of  Liberty  in  Madison  Square  on  the 
site  of  the  temporary  altar  which  was  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  the 
arch  erected  across  the  avenue  at  that  point  after  the  war.  Mr. 
Wanamaker's  letter  said  that  funds  were  now  available  for  the  altar, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  preliminary  step  to  the  great  war  memorial. 
Mayor  Hylan  moved  to  place  the  matter  on  the  calendar  for  imme- 
diate action,  but  the  necessary  unanimous  consent  of  the  Board 
was  lacking,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Under  date  of  March  26,  1921,  the  Art  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee withdrew  its  alternative  recommendations  of  June  10,  1920, 
for  a  Liberty  Bridge  over  the  Hudson  river,  the  reconstruction  of 
Madison  Square  Garden  as  a  Liberty  Hall  and  the  erection  of  a 
Liberty  Arch,  and  substituted  therefor  the  recommendation  that 
Madison  Square  be  rearranged  and  that  the  Altar  of  Liberty  be 
erected  on  the  most  advantageous  point  therein,  "not  as  the  perma- 
nent War  Memorial,  but  as  the  perpetuation  of  the  patriotic  activi- 
ties which  took  place  in  Madison  Square  throughout  the  war  and 
since  the  Armistice." 

There  the  matter  rests  at  the  time  of  writing. 

Meanwhile,  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Architects  made  the  war 
memorial  the  subject  of  the  competition  for  its  Paris  Prize  of 
$3,000  for  study  abroad.  The  prize  was  open  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  under  31  years  of  age.  The  designs  submitted  were 
subject  to  certain  conditions  as  to  the  site  and  the  memorial  itself. 
The  hypothetical  site  was  Inwood  Hill,  as  recommended  by  the  Jury 
of  Artists  before  mentioned,  and  was  described  in  detail  for  the 
information  of  distant  competitors.   The  conditions  then  continued : 

"The  memorial  should  be  situated  so  as  to  dominate  the  site,  the  river  and 
the  surrounding  city  and  country. 

"No  restriction  is  placed  on  the  treatment  of  the  site  as  regards  public  place, 
ramps,  stairways,  landing  stage  on  the  river  front,  etc.,  nor  is  any  one  of  these 
mandatory. 
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"The  memorial  shall  be  of  stone  construction,  monumental  in  design  and 
suitably  embellished  with  sculptured  and  color  decoration,  used  with  discretion. 

"Provision  shall  be  made  for  memorial  ceremonies,  tablets,  statues  and 
inscriptions,  and  the  memorial  shall  be  set  in  an  entourage  of  garden  or  land- 
scape treatment,  distinguished  by  dignity  of  character. 

"The  site  is  such  that  the  memorial  may  be  placed  so  as  to  be  visible  for 
many  miles  up  and  down  the  river,  and  the  eastern  face  of  the  cliff  is  visible 
from  the  main  line  of  the  railway  and  the  city  beyond  the  low-lying  ground 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  base  of  the  cliff.  The  basin  or  low-lying  ground  may 
be  considered  as  the  subject  of  a  city  development  into  a  large  recreation  park. 

"A  railway  freight  line,  operated  electrically,  passes  along  the  west  front 
of  the  site,  about  five  feet  above  water  level ;  this  may  be  diverted,  tunneled  or 
concealed  behind  an  embankment,  or  rendered  unobjectionable  in  such  manner 
as  the  competitor  may  devise." 

The  prize  was  awarded  July  13,  1920,  to  Mr.  Duncan  McLachlan, 
Jr.  His  design  was  a  tail  shaft,  somewhat  like  the  Washington 
Monument  in  Washington,  D.  C,  rising  from  the  top  of  the  hill, 
with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  river,  and  outdoor  theatres 
and  other  features  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  He  left  the  natural  cliffs 
and  trees  of  the  hill  very  largely  as  they  are  at  present. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  was  Chairman  of  the  Paris  Prize  Committee. 

The  project  for  the  erection  of  a  Victory  Hall  on  the  site  of  the 
Grand  Union  Hotel  opposite  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  on  the 
eastern  corner  of  Park  avenue  and  Forty-second  street,  appears  to 
have  been  abandoned,  as  announcement  has  been  made  that  the 
vacant  lot,  prematurely  named  Pershing  Square,  has  been  purchased 
for  a  tall  office  building: 

The  following  other  suggestions  have  been  made  for  the  city's 
memorial : 

A  monumental  structure  on  Fort  Washington  Point  is  suggested 
by  Mr.  George  Grey  Barnard.  He  proposes  a  marble  plaza  750  by 
900  feet  in  size,  with  the  Four  Horses  of  the  Apocalypse  at  the 
corner,  and  in  the  center  an  elliptical  wall  of  granite  42  feet  high 
and  1,000  feet  in  circumference  on  which  should  be  carved  the  epic 
of  American  democracy. 

A  tower  500  feet  high  at  Seventh  avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  street 
has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Lafferty. 

A  colossal  monument  in  the  form  of  a  globe  in  New  York  Bay 
is  suggested  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Schutt. 

Memorials  Elsewhere 

During  the  year  innumerable  war  memorials  have  been  dedicated 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  mere  list  of  them  would  make  a  con- 
siderable volume.    Notable  among  them  were  the  following: 

The  Memorial  Amphitheatre  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United 
States  in  all  wars,  was  dedicated  with  impressive  ceremonies  on 
May  15,  1920.  The  amphitheatre  is  built  of  marble,  is  surrounded 
by  a  circular  colonnade,  with  a  building  in  the  form  of  a  Grecian 
temple  for  its  main  entrance.    It  cost  $825,000. 

At  commencement  in  June,  1920,  Williams  College  dedicated 
memorials  of  her  sons  who  fell  in  the  World  War,  as  mentioned 
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under  the  heading  of  Massachusetts  in  another  part  of  this  Report. 

On  November  14,  1920,  a  memorial  gate  was  dedicated  with  mili- 
tary and  religious  pageantry  at  Fordham  University,  New  York 
City.  On  the  gate  are  two  bronze  tablets  bearing  the  names  of 
thirty-six  Fordham  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  war. 

On  November  21,  1920,  Yale  University  dedicated  eight  tablets 
bearing  the  names  of  225  Yale  men  who  died  in  the  war. 

Memorial  Fruit  Trees 

Under  date  of  January  29,  1921,  the  New  York  Bird  and  Tree 
Club  reported  the  planting  of  16,000  memorial  fruit  trees  in  France. 
The  club  began  this  work  in  October,  1918,  when  Mrs.  Robert  A. 
Miller  was  President,  and  it  is  being  continued  under  the  Presidency 
of  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  by  the  Tree  Planting  Committee  of  which 
Miss  Henrietta  O.  Jones  is  Chairman.  The  club  sells  cards  for 
$1.00  each,  which  guarantees  the  planting  of  a  fruit  tree.  Many 
persons  or  organizations  have  purchased  enough  cards  for  the 
planting  of  orchards  of  from  100  to  500  trees.  Some  of  the  larger 
orchards  are  memorials  of  Sergeant  Joyce  Kilmer,  Lieut.  Blair 
Thaw,  Lieut.  Quentin  Roosevelt,  Lieut.  Charles  Scott  Dean,  and 
Lieut.  Warren  Kent.  Three  orchards  were  given  "In  Honor  of  our 
Fallen  Heroes,"  one  orchard  in  memory  of  twenty  Gold  Stars  on 
the  flag  of  a  certain  Sunday-school  class,  etc.  Two  orchards  were 
given  "in  memory  of  the  late  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Major 
Arthur  S.  Houts."  The  club  has  received  very  gratifying  acknowl- 
edgements of  its  work  from  Marshal  Foch  and  other  prominent 
Frenchmen. 

Restoration  of  Louvain  University 

Up  to  December,  1920,  the  National  Committee  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Restoration  of  the  University  of  Louvain  (mentioned 
in  our  Annual  Report  for  1920,  pp.  408,  409)  had  raised  $151,000 
of  the  half  million  needed  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  library  of 
that  great  university  which  was  despoiled  and  destroyed  by  the 
Germans,  and  the  Executive  Committee,  of  which  President  Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  University  is  Chairman,  is  con- 
tinuing its  efforts  to  raise  the  full  amount  required.  In  a  message 
to  the  committee,  thanking  it  for  its  remittance,  Cardinal  Mercier 
said : 

"I  emphatically  consider  Louvain  University  to  be  the  strongest  bulwark  of 
social  order  and  Christianity  in  Belgium,  and  that  its  revival  is  essential  to  the 
moral  reconstruction  of  my  dear  country." 

On  December  28,  1920,  President  Butler  announced  that  Ger- 
many had  begun  returning  the  books  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  library  before  its  destruction  in  1914,  and  that  a  carload  a  month 
would  be  sent  until  the  pillage  had  been  restored. 

On  November  21,  1920,  Mr.  Whitney  Warren  of  New  York 
received  a  cablegram  from  M.  Widor,  Vice-President  of  the  Bel- 
gian-French Committee,  for  the  restoration  of  the  university,  notify- 
ing him  that  the  committees  of  Louvain  and  Paris  had  unanimously 
named  him  architect  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  university. 
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The  American  committee  in  1920  received  a  communication  from 
Dr.  P.  Ladeuze,  rector  of  the  university,  indicating  that  the  new 
library  will  not  be  erected  in  the  "Halles"  on  account  of  the  exorbi- 
tant cost,  but  on  a  new  site.  The  cornerstone  will  be  laid  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  the  portion  in  which  its  books  will  be  placed  will  be 
built  first.  The  money  raised  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  employed 
exclusively  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  building, 
which  it  is  planned  to  have  completed  in  1926,  on  the  university's 
fifth  centenary. 

Many  thousands  of  books  have  been  gathered  as  gifts  from  public 
and  private  libraries,  from  educational  institutions  and  from  indi- 
viduals in  this  and  other  countries.  Among  the  largest  contributors 
of  books  was  President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, who  donated  his  philosophical  library  to  Louvain.  American 
scholars  generally  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  restoration  of 
the  university. 

British  Help  to  France 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  war  burdens  which  the  British 
people  are  bearing,  they  are  finding  means  to  help  devastated  France 
by  generous  aid.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  British  League  for  Help,  they  are  donating  millions  of  dollars 
to  repair,  rebuild  or  restore  public  utilities,  houses,  villages  and 
towns  in  the  war-swept  zones.  More  than  fifty  ruined  towns  and 
villages  have  been  adopted  by  English  cities  and  towns.  Some  of 
the  towns  adopted,  with  the  names  of  their  patrons,  are  as  follows: 

Locality  Adopted  Adopted  by  Work  Undertaken 

V erdun   London   Entire  restoration. 

Souches   Bankers  Trust  Co...  No  details  given. 

Villers-Plouich   Wadsworth   No  details  given. 

Mezieres   Manchester   £50,000. 

Arras   Newcastle   £20,000. 

Fayet   Oxford   School,  water  supply. 

Bapaume  1  f  Day  nursery. 

Puisieux  \   Sheffield   -j  Motor  tractor. 

Serre       J  [  No  details  given. 

Montdidier   Exeter   Water  supply. 

Hebuterne   Evesham   £1000,  cider  fruit  trees  and  food. 

Bray-sur-Somme.  .  .  .  Eastburne   5000  francs. 

Passel  and  Ville   Cirencester   Food  kitchen,  etc. 

Albert   Birmingham   Clothing,  etc. 

Rheims   League  of  Help   Cathedral  restoration. 

French  farms   Royal  Agl.  Socy....  Cattle. 

IN  CANADA 
Dominion  and  Provincial  Parks 

Following  is  a  list  of  Dominion  and  Provincial  Parks  in  Canada : 
Dominion  Parks  Province  Acres 

Rocky  Mountain  Park   Ontario   1,152,000 

St.  Lawrence  Islands  Park. . . .  Ontario   140 

Elk  Island  Park   Alberta   1,024 

Buffalo  Park    Alberta   103,680 

Waterton  Lakes  Park   Alberta   8,640 
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Dominion  Parks  Province  Acres 

Jasper  Park    Alberta  and  British  Columbia...  640,000 

Glacier  Park                             British  Columbia   299,520 

Yoho  Park                                British  Columbia   358,400 

Revelstoke  Park                        British  Columbia   30,720 

Strathcona  Park                        Vancouver  Island   512,000 

Fort  Anne  Park                        Nova  Scotia    31 


3,106,155 


Provincial  Parks                     Province  Acres 

Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls 

Park                                     Ontario   740 

Laurentides  Park                      Quebec   236,800 

Algonquin  Park  J                     0ntark)   12,800,000 

lamagami  Park  j  '  ' 

Mount  Robson  Reserve              British  Columbia   ? 

Logan  Park                              Quebec   ? 

13,037,540 


The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Dominion  Parks  for 
the  year  ended  March  31,  1919,  just  received,  states  that  there  were 
216,104  Canadian  visitors  and  196,436  foreign  visitors  at  the  Rocky 
Mountains  Park  during  the  preceding  seven  years.  Figuring  on 
the  basis  of  an  average  expenditure  of  $100  by  each  Canadian  and 
$250  by  each  foreigner,  the  Commissioner  estimates  that  the  park 
attracts  over  $21,000,000  of  Canadian  money  and  over  $49,000,000 
of  foreign  money  during  the  period  mentioned,  or  a  total  revenue 
of  about  $70,000,000.  The  total  of  the  appropriations  for  parks 
during  the  same  period  was  about  $2,500,000. 

The  buffalo  herds  in  Buffalo  and  Elk  Island  parks  contained 
about  3,800  head  at  the  time  of  the  report.  They  are  estimated  to 
number  over  4,000  by  this  time. 

In  connection  with  the  Northwest  Game  Act,  the  Commissioner 
has  made  an  extensive  investigation  as  to  the  possibility  of  utilizing 
the  great  herds  of  barren-land  caribou  to  supplement  the  meat  sup- 
ply of  the  Dominion,  and  estimates  that  there  are  from  20,000,000 
to  30,000,000  caribou  in  the  North. 

Hudson  Bay  Company's  250th  Anniversary 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  whose  original  title  was  "The  Gen- 
tlemen Adventurers  of  England  Trading  into  Hudson's  Bay,"  cele- 
brated the  250th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  its  charter  in  May, 
1920.  The  history  of  this  corporation  is  so  interwoven  with  that  of 
the  whole  Dominion  that  the  company  arranged  to  hold  a  series  of 
historical  and  symbolical  pageants  throughout  the  western  cities. 
The  Canadians,  realizing  the  significance  of  this  event,  heartily 
cooperated  with  the  company  in  producing  a  number  of  wonderful 
pageants. 

The  Old  Fort  Garry,  which  is  now  standing,  on  May  3rd  was 
the  scene  of  an  Indian  pow-wow.  Indians  from  many  tribes  had 
been  brought  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  to  participate  in  these 
ceremonies. 
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The  Red  River  Pageant  was  the  most  elaborate  spectacle  ever 
seen  in  Winnipeg.  Close  on  200  Indians  took  part  in  this  spectac- 
ular event.  At  9:30  a.  m.  the  Indian  Brigade  commenced  to  paddle 
down  the  stream.  The  flagship  of  the  procession  was  a  small  sized 
bark  canoe  bearing  two  Indian  chieftains.  Following  close  behind 
came  sixteen  more  bark  canoes  with  a  number  of  chiefs  and  their 
squaws  in  each.  One  dug-out  served  to  illustrate  another  type  of 
craft,  and  two  large  Yorke  boats  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  pro- 
cession. Traders,  voyageurs  and  plainsmen  were  all  in  costumes 
of  the  period.  Following  the  formal  introductions  of  the  Indians 
by  the  interpreter,  the  picturesque  ceremony  of  the  smoking  of  the 
pipe  of  peace  was  enacted,  after  which  the  Governor  of  the  com- 
pany presented  medals  to  the  Indians  and  their  chieftains. 

In  the  cities  of  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Vancouver  and  Victoria  a 
pageant  on  the  streets  was  presented.  In  all  cases  this  unique  pro- 
cession extended  over  two  miles.  Famous  characters  associated 
with  the  company  were  portrayed  by  leading  citizens.  The  Indians 
in  their  full  war  regalia  were  in  large  numbers.  Red  River  carts 
and  prairie  schooners  all  had  their  place  in  the  historical  grouping. 

In  the  cities  of  Vancouver  and  Victoria  it  is  estimated  that  the 
crowds  were  the  largest  ever  seen.  Thousands  of  people  journeyed 
not  only  from  the  surrounding  Canadian  townships,  but  over  the 
line  from  the  United  States. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  Canadians  in  this  great  event  was  suf- 
ficient to  persuade  the  different  civic  organizations  to  grant  to  the 
cities  a  day's  holiday. 

Sir  Robert  Kindersley,  G.  B.  E.,  the  present  Governor  of  the 
company,  journeyed  from  England  to  personally  participate  in  these 
festivities. 

Blasting  Horseshoe  Falls 

In  November,  1920,  the  Canadian  authorities  endeavored  to  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall  at  Niagara  by  blasting 
away  the  ledge  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  near  the  railings  in 
Queen  Victoria  Park.  For  some  time  the  ledge  beside  the  driveway 
has  been  bare  for  several  feet,  owing  to  the  diversion  of  water  from 
the  crest  of  the  falls.  One  great  blast  caused  a  great  deal  of  dam- 
age to  glass  in  the  vicinity,  every  pane  in  the  city  water  works 
station  being  blown  out.  A  considerable  quantity  of  glass  was 
broken  also  at  the  Loretto  Academy,  and  at  Table  Rock  House  a 
large  plate  glass  window  was  smashed  at  the  refectory. 

Evangeline  Statue  Unveiled 

In  September,  1920,  a  life-sized  statue  of  Evangeline  was  un- 
veiled near  the  village  of  Grand  Pre  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of 
Minas,  the  scene  of  the  story  of  the  Acadian  maiden  told  by  Long- 
fellow. The  wife  of  Lord  Burnham,  a  newspaper  owner  of  Eng- 
land, threw  off  the  veil  of  the  statue  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  was 
one  of  the  speakers.  In  the  large  gathering  present  were  men  from 
five  continents  visiting  Canada. 
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IN  CHILI 

Crusoe's  Island  a  National  Park 

A  newspaper  paragraph  in  February,  1921,  announced  that  the 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  situated  off  the  coast  of  Chile  and  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  Robinson  Crusoe's  island,  is  to  be  converted 
into  a  national  park  and  tourist  resort  by  the  Chilean  government. 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Historic  London  Churches  in  Danger 

In  the  spring  of  1920  the  English  people  were  amazed  at  the 
scheme  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  to  demolish  entirely  the  first  twelve  churches  named  below 
and  to  demolish  all  but  the  towers  of  the  last  seven: 

St.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  corner  of  Love  Lane. 

St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey,  near  Queen  Victoria  street. 

St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  corner  of  Little  Britain. 

St.  Alban,  Wood  street,  close  by  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury. 

All  Hallows,  "the  Hidden  Church,"  Lombard  street. 

St.  Clement,  Eastcheap,  in  Clements  lane. 

St.  Catherine  Coleman,  Fenchurch  street. 

St.  Mary  at  Hill,  Love  Lane,  between  Billingsgate  and  Eastcheap  on  the  Hill. 

St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Lombard  and  King  William  streets. 

St.  Stephen,  Coleman  street  near  Moorgate  street. 

All  Hallows,  London  Wall,  near  Broad  street. 

St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes  with  St.  John  Zachary,  Gresham. 

St.  Mary  Somerset,  Upper  Thomas  street. 

St.  Vedast,  Foster  lane. 

St.  Dunstan  in  the  East,  Tower  street. 

St.  Michael,  Cornhill. 

St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge. 

St.  Michael,  Paternoster  Royal,  College  Hill. 

St.  Dunstan  in  the  West,  Fleet  street. 

Pictures  of  all  these  churches  appear  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News  of  May  15,  1920.  They  embody  some  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's  best  work.  The  poet  Herrick  was  baptized  in  St.  Vedast 
in  1591 ;  Dick  Whittington's  grave  was  at  St.  Michael's,  Paternoster 
Royal ;  Charles  Lamb  was  born  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Dunstan 
in  the  West,  and  other  equally  interesting  associations  are  attached 
to  the  other  churches. 

The  sites  of  these  churches  are  estimated  to  be  worth  £1,695,620 
or  nearly  $8,500,000.  They  are  situated  in  the  great  business  center 
of  London,  between  St.  Paul's  and  the  Tower,  and  a  little  to  the 
north  of  that  line.  In  addition  to  this  return  from  the  church  prop- 
erty, the  commission  expects  to  realize  an  income  of  $120,000  a 
year  from  the  benefices  after  setting  aside  $81,000  a  year  for  the 
salaries  of  certain  of  the  clergy  concerned.  For  the  site  of  a  single 
church,  that  of  All  Hallows,  Lombard  street,  Barclay's  Bank  has 
offered  $2,500,000,  and  the  value  of  the  site  of  St.  Dunstan's-in-the- 
East  has  been  estimated  at  $1,250,000. 

The  proposal  to  sell  these  properties  elicited  many  protests  from 
Englishmen  and  expressions  of  sympathy  and  regret  from  Ameri- 
cans. 
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This  Society  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London  on 
the  subject : 

"New  York,  June  7,  1920. 

"The  Right  Reverend, 

"The  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
"Episcopal  Palace, 

"London,  England. 
"Your  Lordship : 

"At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  held  in  New  York  City  this  evening, 
the  undersigned  were  requested  to  communicate  to  your  Lordship  the  great 
regret  with  which  our  Trustees  have  read  of  the  threatened  destruction  of 
nineteen  historic  churches  in  London,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  means  for 
the  preservation  may  be  found.  This  expression  of  sympathy  and  interest  is 
made  irrespective  of  the  religious  affiliations  of  our  Trustees,  who  feel  that 
the  significance  of  this  threatened  disaster  transcends  denominational  limits. 

"Never  has  this  subject  of  the  perpetuation  of  our  church  edifices  been  as 
important  as  at  the  present  time  when  the  presence  of  commercial  encroach- 
ment is  so  insistent  and  when,  as  a  result  of  the  late  war,  the  spiritual  needs 
and  susceptibility  of  mankind  are  so  great.  If  we  believe  in  preserving  the 
spiritual  influence  of  religion  in  modern  life,  we  must  believe  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  outward  evidences  and  physical  aids  to  the  practice  of  religion. 
We  have  seen,  to  our  regret,  in  our  own  comparatively  young  City  of  New 
York,  parish  churches  disappearing  under  the  seemingly  irresistible  pressure 
of  commercial  life.  But  religion  is  a  thing  beyond  price,  and  the  rise  in  value 
of  real  estate  for  commercial  use  ought  to  be  no  measure  of  the  excuse  for 
selling  a  church.  Furthermore,  we  believe  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  think,  as 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  some  New  York  churches,  that  because 
they  have  become  surrounded  by  business  houses  and  have  no  congregations 
on  Sunday  their  usefulness  is  ended.  The  churches  which  keep  open  six  days 
of  the  week  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  business  population  have  six  times  more 
opportunity  for  usefulness  than  the  church  which  keeps  open  only  on  Sunday 
in  a  residential  district. 

"Fortunately,  some  of  our  American  churches  realize  this.  Old  Trinity 
and  St.  Paul's  down  in  the  hurly-burly  of  Broadway  are  open  every  day  of 
the  week.  The  Old  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church  on  Fifth  avenue  have  recently  resisted  tempting  offers  to  sell  out 
and  move  elsewhere.  In  Charleston,  S.  C,  St.  Peter's,  when  threatened  with 
destruction  by  street-widening,  was  saved  by  running  the  sidewalk  through 
the  porch.  The  famous  South  Congregational  Church  in  Boston,  Mass.,  was 
bought  by  popular  subscription  and  is  now  preserved  as  an  historical  museum. 
These  illustrations  might  be  multiplied. 

"Quite  aside  from  local  associations,  the  old  churches  and  cathedrals  of 
England,  like  those  of  France,  belong,  as  it  were,  to  the  world ;  and  we 
Americans,  bound  to  Great  Britain  by  so  many  ties  of  blood  and  historical 
tradition,  will  be  as  sorry  to  see  your  London  churches  destroyed  by  the 
spirit  of  commercialism  as  we  have  been  to  see  those  of  France  destroyed 
by  our  late  common  enemy. 

"We  beg  your  Lordship  to  share  with  your  people  the  assurances  of  our 
deep  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  threatened  churches  and  of  our 
earnest  hope  that  they  may  be  saved. 

"Yours  very  sincerely, 

"George  Frederick  Kunz, 

"President. 

"Edward  Hagaman  Hall, 

"Secretary." 
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An  Appeal  for  Westminster  Abbey 

In  October,  1920,  the  Right  Rev.  Herbert  E.  Ryle,  Dean  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  made  an  appeal  to  the  English-speaking  world  for 
$1,250,000,  of  which  sum  $500,000  is  needed  for  immediate  struc- 
tural repairs  and  $750,000  for  future  provisions.  "We  are  no  longer 
abje  to  pay  our  way,"  says  Dean  Ryle.  He  adds  that  there  is  urgent 
need  for  the  repair  of  the  two  great  western  towers,  the  reparation 
of  the  external  stonework  of  Henry  VIFs  Chapel,  the  renovation  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  parapet  running  round  the  roof  and  the  repair 
of  the  clerestories  and  flying  buttresses.  There  is  besides  a  con- 
tinual large  outlay  required  by  the  maintenance  in  proper  repair  of 
the  much  decayed  cloisters,  and  the  ancient  dwellings  which,  at  the 
present  scale  of  prices,  cannot  be  kept  in  suitable  structural  repair 
(as  has  hitherto  been  required)  at  the  private  cost  of  the  officials 
who  are  the  temporary  occupants. 

Soon  after  the  appeal  was  issued  the  King  sent  $5,000,  the  Queen 
$2,500,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  sent  $1,500.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  of  the  Church  of  England  gave  $50,000  and  Dean 
Ryle  personally  subscribed  $1,000.  The  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace  sent  $50,000. 

Repair  of  St.  Paul's 

A  London  despatch  dated  February  23,  1921,  quotes  Canon  Alex- 
ander, treasurer  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  in  London,  as  stating 
that  the  original  estimate  of  $350,000  for  the  repair  of  the  cathe- 
dral would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  at  least  $500,000,  owing  to 
the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  materials.  It  is  predicted  that  it 
will  take  twenty  years  to  repair  and  strengthen  the  eight  great  pillars 
that  support  the  dome.    Canon  Alexander  says : 

"The  repairs  were  started  just  before  the  war,  and  so  far  we  have  been 
able  only  to  tackle  the  two  pillars  of  the  south  transept.  In  fact,  one  of  these 
is  not  quite  finished.  The  proceeding  is  of  necessity  a  slow  one,  as  the 
greatest  care  has  to  be  taken  in  removing  and  replacing  stone,  for  fear  the 
pillars  should  collapse. 

"The  trouble  is  that  the  dome  is  too  heavy  for  the  pillars  which  support  it. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  originally  intended  to  build  a  taller  dome,  but  he  was 
so  worried  by  members  of  the  committee  which  had  the  matter  of  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  cathedral  that  he  had  to  alter  his  plans.  The  result  is  that  the 
eight  pillars  (two  in  each  of  the  north,  south,  east  and  west  transepts)  were 
cracking  beneath  the  dome's  weight. 

"We  have  used  three  thousand  tons  of  stone  to  reinforce  one  pillar,  and 
the  other  is  in  such  a  bad  state  as  to  need  the  support  of  steel  girders  while 
the  work  is  being  finished.  At  the  present  rate  of  procedure  the  work  will 
take  at  least  another  twenty  years  to  accomplish." 

Statue  of  Lincoln  in  London 

St.  Gaudens'  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  unveiled  in  Can- 
ning Square,  London,  on  July  28,  1920,  with  impressive  ceremonies. 
The  great  assembly  included  princes  and  statesmen,  prelates  and 
soldiers  of  many  wars,  representatives  of  many  races,  artists  and 
authors,  business  men,  travelers,  mechanics,  choir  boys  from  West- 
minster Abbey  and  Boy  Scouts  from  various  lands,  men  and  women 
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of  all  stations  of  life  —  great  and  humble,  rich  and  poor.  The 
principal  addresses  were  delivered  by  Viscount  James  Bryce  and 
Hon.  Elihu  Root  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Restoration  of  Stonehenge 

During  the  summer  of  1920  the  work  of  resetting  the  stones  of 
Stonehenge  progressed,  accompanied  by  minute  studies  by  archae- 
ologists under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie;  but  while 
many  interesting  objects  have  been  found,  the  mystery  of  the  origin 
and  purpose  of  Stonehenge  remains  unsolved.  The  discovery  of 
stone  implements  and  the  entire  absence  of  iron  or  other  metals 
have  led  many  scholars  to  conclude  that  the  enormous  stones,  some 
of  which  weigh  thirty  or  forty  tons  apiece,  were  erected  between 
3,500  and  4,000  years  ago.  Interesting  details  of  the  work  of  res- 
toration will  be  found  in  the  Scientific  American  of  September  25, 
1920;  and  the  latest  theory  of  the  source  and  manner  of  erecting 
the  stones  is  given  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  March  7,  1920,  under 
the  heading  "War  Penalty  Built  Stonehenge." 

Druid  Circle  Furnishes  Building  Stone 

What  must  to  many  persons  seem  to  be  a  lamentable  indifference 
to  historical  tradition  is  the  destruction  of  the  Druidical  circle 
known  as  Harborough  Rocks,  near  Matlock,  Derbyshire,  for  build- 
inp-  material.  A  London  despatch  dated  October  27,  1920,  an- 
nounces that  the  stones  upon  which  the  ancient  priests  used  to 
celebrate  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  offer  up  sacrifices  to  Baal, 
will  now  be  used  in  the  construction  of  British  homes  and  public 
buildings'. 

IN  FRANCE 

Collapse  of  Summit  of  Mount  Blanc 

An  extraordinarily  interesting  illustration  of  the  ceaseless  opera- 
tion of  natural  forces  which  is  gradually  wearing  down  the  moun- 
tain tops  and  filling  up  the  valleys  of  the  earth  to  a  common  level 
was  given  by  the  landslide  on  Mount  Blanc  on  November  23,  1920. 
In  a  less  extensive  and  dramatic  way,  this  process  or  erosion,  in  one 
way  or  another,  is  going  on  all  over  the  earth,  but  the  event  on 
Mont  Blanc  is  particularly  interesting  because  that  peak,  having  an 
elevation  of  15,782  feet  above  sea  level,  is  accounted  the  highest 
mountain  in  Europe  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

Mont  Blanc  is  situated  in  France,  close  to  the  Italian  frontier, 
about  seven  miles  south  of  the  Swiss  boundary.  The  avalanche  of 
November  23d  occurred  on  the  Italian  side,  descending  into  the 
Italian  valley  of  Courmayeur.  As  nearly  as  can  be  gathered  from 
the  accounts  at  hand,  the  disaster  was  precipitated  by  a  granite 
block  of  prodigious  size  which  became  detached  from  the  bare  sum- 
mit and  in  its  descent  disturbed  the  equilibrium  of  rock  and  snow 
masses  below,  and  caused  them  all  to  plunge  with  terrific  force  a 
distance  of  about  10,000  feet,  landing  on  the  Brenva  Glacier  and 
carrying  away  a  part  of  it.  Several  square  kilometers  of  land  were 
covered  with  blocks  of  ice,  tree  trunks  and  boulders,  and  near  the 
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village  of  Purtud  a  pine  forest  celebrated  for  the  antiquity  and  size 
of  its  trees  was  uprooted.  The  mountain  torrent  of  the  Doire  was 
dammed  up  by  debris  and  overflowed  its  banks  so  that  the-  village 
of  Purtud  escaped  as  by  a  miracle.  The  terminal  moraine  of  the 
Brenva  Glacier  was  swept  down  the  valley  like  a  waterfall.  The 
air  was  thick  with  dust  and  loosened  fragments  of  ice  and  rock, 
and  if  the  forest  had  not  checked  the  course  of  the  avalanche  the 
whole  Courmayeur  Valley  would  have  been  destroyed.  The  Vallot 
Observatory,  situated  about  fourteen  hundred  feet  from  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc,  was  unharmed. 

The  phenomenal  size  of  the  avalanche  is  attributed  to  the  extraor- 
dinarily dry  season  and  the  scant  supply  of  fresh  snow  which  tends 
to  cement  the  rocks  and  ice  and  prevent  their  becoming  dangerous. 

In  the  previous  month  an  avalanche  descended  on  the  French  side 
of  the  mountain  into  the  Chamounix  valley  and  did  millions  of 
francs  worth  of  damage. 

Lafayette  Statue  Dedicated  in  Metz 

On  August  21,  1920,  the  statue  of  Lafayette  presented  to  the  city 
of  Metz  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  was  dedicated.  Supreme 
Knight  Flaherty  made  the  presentation  speech ;  Mr.  Martin  H. 
Carmody  made  the  dedicatory  address,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
accepted  it.  M.  L'Hopiteau,  Minister  of  Justice,  presided.  General 
Foch,  to  whom  the  Knights  of  Columbus  presented  a  jeweled  baton 
and  other  insignia  of  his  office  as  Marshal  of  France,  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  procession  and  with  the  Knights  took  communion 
in  the  old  cathedral.  There  was  a  great  outpouring  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  city  was  en  fete  for  the  occasion. 

Wright  Brothers'  Monument  Dedicated  in  Le  Mans 

On  July  16,  1920,  a  monument  commemorating  Wilbur  Wright's 
first  public  flight  at  Le  Mans  and  the  pioneer  work  of  his  brother 
Orville  and  their  contemporaries  and  predecessors  in  aviation,  was 
dedicated  at  Le  Mans  by  prominent  Frenchmen  and  Americans. 
The  monument,  the  gift  of  Commodore  Beaumont,  is  erected  on  a 
foundation  presented  through  French  subscriptions.  It  stands  in 
the  center  of  the  city,  beside  the  cathedral.  It  is  of  granite,  is  about 
forty  feet  high  and  is  the  work  of  Paul  Landowski.  The  shaft  is 
surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  man  striving  to  fly  through  space 
without  wings. 

Birthplace  of  the  Name  "America  " 

On  August  10,  1920,  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  at  that  time  New  York 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  suggested  to  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  which  was  holding  its  golden  jubilee  conven- 
tion in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  that  that  organization  start  a  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  house  in  St.  Die,  France,  in  which  the  name 
"America"  was  first  put  upon  the  map.  St.  Die  is  a  little  village  on 
the  River  Meurthe  in  the  Vosges,  in  Lorraine.  The  circumstances 
which  gave  fame  to  the  village  in  connection  with  the  name  of 
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America  are  related  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Romance  of  the 
Name  America,"  by  Mr.  Henrich  Charles,  which  was  published  by 
the  St.  Die  Press  at  No.  5  Beekman  street,  New  York  City,  in  1909. 
Briefly  they  are  as  follows: 

In  1507,  a  coterie  of  scholars  led  by  Mathias  Ringmann,  the  poet, 
gathered  in  St.  Die  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
and  established  a  print  shop.  It  is  claimed  that  the  name  America 
was  first  suggested  in  three  publications  issued  at  St.  Die,  namely, 
great  Mappomundi  (4  by  8  feet  in  size),  by  Waldseemuller ;  the 
Globe,  by  Waldseemuller;  and  the  explantory  treatise  called  the 
"Cosmographise  Introductio."  This  last  named  booklet  has  two 
dedications,  one  by  Ringmann  and  one  by  Waldseemuller,  and  Baron 
von  Humboldt  attributed  the  authorship  of  the  Cosmographiae  to 
Waldseemuller;  but  later  evidence  indicates  Ringmann  as  the  author. 
However  that  may  be,  the  Cosmographiae  contains  a  passage  in 
Latin  which,  translated  literally,  reads  as  follows : 

"Now,  since  these  parts  have  been  more  extensively  explored  and  another 
fourth  part  has  been  discovered  by  Americus  Vesputius  (as  is  told  in  what 
follows)  I  do  not  see  who  can  rightly  veto  why  it  should  not  be  named  after 
the  discoverer  Americus,  a  wise  and  ingenious  man,  Amerige,  so  to  say 
Americus  land,  or  America,  since  Europe  and  Asia  both  by  tradition  have 
been  named  after  women." 

Mr.  Charles  fixes  the  date  of  the  publication  as  April  25,  1507, 
old  style,  or  May  5,  1507,  new  style,  and  therefore  calls  this  the 
birthday  of  the  name  of  America.  Mr.  Charles  holds  that  Vespucci 
never  suggested  that  the  new  found  land  should  be  named  after 
him  and  therefore  is  not  responsible  for  the  alleged  cheating  of 
Columbus'  fame  in  this  respect. 

When  Dr.  Finley  made  his  suggestion  to  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  in  August,  1920,  an  Albany  despatch  announced 
that  he  had  visited  St.  Die  and  had  secured  an  option  on  the  build- 
ing, which  was  said  to  be  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  notwithstanding 
its  great  age.* 

Differing  from  the  view  above  given,  Dr.  Ricardo  Palma  of  Peru, 
in  his  "Traditions  of  Peru,"  holds  that  the  name  America  is  entirely 
indigenous ;  that  it  is  a  place-name  in  Nicaragua  and  designates  a 
chain  of  mountains  in  the  province  of  Chantoles  where  Vespucci 

*  While  the  proof  of  this  Report  is  being  read,  two  despatches  from  Paris 
to  the  New  York  Times  of  July  1  and  July  5,  1922,  give  the  following  infor- 
mation. The  widow  of  Hon.  Robert  Bacon,  late  Ambassador  from  the  United 
States  to  France,  who  was  present  at  the  commemorative  festivities  held  in 
the  "baptismal  house"  in  1911,  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  purchase  and  present 
the  house  to  the  city  of  St.  Die  but  the  very  heavy  taxation  of  such  gifts  made 
the  project  impossible  then.  On  June  30,  1922,  it  was  announced  that  the 
property  was  about  to  be  sold  at  auction,  and  it  was  expected  that  it  would 
be  purchased  with  American  money  and  be  maintained  as  a  public  museum ; 
but  according  to  a  statement  made  July  4,  1922,  by  Dr.  Lorber,  in  whose  family 
the  building  has  been  for  some  generations,  the  tenant  at  the  moment  that  the 
American  purchase  was  about  to  be  concluded  availed  himself  of  the  right  of 
priority  to  purchase  contained  in  his  lease  and  bought  the  house.  The  building 
will  therefore  continue  for  the  present  to  house  the  village  pharmacy. 
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landed;  that  "ic,"  "iqu"  and  "ico"  are  frequent  terminations  of 
place-names,  signifying  large,  high,  or  prominent;  that  Vespucci's 
name  was  Alberico  (Latin,  Albericus)  ;  that  he  derived  his  nick- 
name Amerigo  from  the  place  he  discovered;  and  that  America  is 
not  indebted  to  Vespucci  for  its  own  name.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  name  America  was  first  applied  by  Europeans  to  Central  and 
South  America,  and  its  significance  was  gradually  extended  so  as  to 
include  North  America. 

The  Rebuilding  of  Rheims  —  Ancient  Basilica  Discovered 

According  to  a  Paris  despatch  of  September  7,  1920,  workmen 
engaged  on  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  at  Rheims  discovered 
traces  of  a  far  earlier  building  which  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
basilica  founded  in  the  year  401  by  Saint  Nicaise  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin.  The  excavators  are  reported  to  have  uncovered  the  nave  of 
the  primitive  building  supported  by  three  Roman  arches,  in  good 
condition.  An  archaeologist  who  made  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  sandy  floor  of  the  ancient  edifice  found  buried  in  a  corner 
among  the  mouldering  debris  sacred  images  of  ivory  strangely  and 
beautifully  carved.  Evidently  the  priests  of  the  period  had  buried 
their  precious  treasures  to  save  them  from  the  barbarian  invader. 

Announcement  was  made  in  1920  that  Mr.  George  B.  Ford  of 
New  York  had  received  the  commission  to  plan  the  new  city  of 
Rheims.  Mr.  Ford  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  problem  in  hand  is 
to  design  an  industrial  city  which  will  probably  have  an  ultimate 
population  of  300,000,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  charm  of 
the  old  city  and  in  particular  retain  the  historic  monuments  and 
characteristic  architecture.  The  plan  devised  therefore  provides 
for  the  building  of  four  new  divisions  —  north,  east,  south  and  west 
of  the  old  city.  The  development  in  the  center  will  be  grouped  about 
the  historic  places,  and  will  be  connected  with  the  newer  parts  by 
appropriate  avenues  of  communication.  A  large  park  will  be  located 
back  of  the  cathedral,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  giving  a  better 
view  of  the  cathedral  and  of  forming  a  focal  point  for  the  avenues 
radiating  to  the  different  parts  of  the  reconstructed  city.  A  central 
market  and  a  civic  center  are  proposed;  and  in  the  four  new  divi- 
sions will  be  branch  markets  and  smaller  community  centers.  Each 
of  these  is  designed  for  industrial  development  and  for  workmen's 
houses.  In  the  eastern  division  a  new  port  and  a  large  freight 
station  with  railroad  yards  are  provided  for.  Throughout  the  city 
new  parks  and  playgrounds  will  be  established  and  every  school 
will  be  connected  with  a  playground,  a  system  almost  unknown  in 
France.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  a  new  passenger  station  is  planned. 
Industries,  transportation  by  the  canal  and  railroads,  homes,  schools, 
public  buildings,  streets  and  avenues  are  grouped  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  life  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Connected  with  the  local 
community  centres  will  be  public  baths,  libraries  and  dispensaries. 
The  height  of  buildings  will  be  limited  by  the  width  of  streets. 
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The  Cow  of  Alan 

Announcement  of  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  a  singular 
historical  landmark  is  contained  in  a  Paris  despatch  of  November 
26,  1920,  reporting  the  sale  of  the  historic  cow  of  Alan  to  a  Parisian 
antique  dealer  named  de  Motte.  Alan  is  a  little  village  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  life-sized  stone  figure  of  the  cow 
stands  on  the  Gothic  porch  of  an  ancient  ruined  castle  overlooking 
the  village.  The  castle  was  built  around  1430  for  a  member  of  the 
famous  family  of  De  Foix,  who  ruled  Beam  and  the  Pyrenees  with 
royal  power  and  pomp.  Attached  to  the  cow's  neck  there  is  a  sculp- 
tured coat-of-arms  bearing  the  heraldic  blazon  of  the  De  Foix 
family  and  of  the  equally  famous  house  of  Comminges.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1912,  at  attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  cow  but  was 
forcibly  prevented  by  the  villagers.  In  1914  it  was  classified  as  a 
national  "monument  historique."  In  1920,  consent  to  its  removal 
was  obtained  from  the  Fine  Arts  Department.  At  last  accounts, 
the  villagers  were  making  strong  appeals  for  its  preservation  in  situ. 

IN  NORWAY 

Pre- Viking  Ship  Discovered 

We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  Albert  G.  Schmedeman,  American 
Minister  at  Christiania,  and  to  Dr.  Bjorn  Hougen  of  Bergen 
Museum  for  the  following  information  concerning  the  extraordi- 
nary discovery  of  the  remains  of  a  pre- Viking  ship  at  Kvalsund, 
in  Heroy  Parish,  Sondmor,  about  thirty  kilometers  southwest  of 
the  little  city  of  Aalesund.  The  relics  were  excavated  in  the  summer 
of  1920  by  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Shetelig,  who  found  the  fragments  of  a 
ship  and  a  boat  buried  in  a  marsh  under  very  strange  conditions. 
Both  vessels  had  been  completely  broken  up  before  being  buried, 
the  frames  being  separated  from  the  planking,  the  rails  broken,  the 
keel  divided  into  pieces,  etc.  The  excavators  opened  a  long  trench 
in  the  marsh  and  laid  stones  and  pieces  of  plank  upon  which  to 
walk  while  at  work.  In  July,  1920,  the  date  of  our  information, 
all  the  pieces  of  the  ship  were  laid  in  the  trench  in  a  long  row  from 
north  to  south.  Long  pieces  of  the  keel  lay  evenly  side  by  side,  as 
did  the  planking,  stakes  and  other  things.  A  number  of  frames  lay 
crosswise  outside  of  the  row.  The  oars  were  stuck  straight  down 
through  the  peat  so  that  they  stood  firmly  in  the  sand  below.  The 
fragments  were  mixed  together  without  regard  to  their  mutual  rela- 
tions or  their  place  in  the  ship.  But  the  entire  original  deposit  had 
a  certain  order  about  it  which  indicated  that  it  had  been  made  with 
forethought  and  purpose.  The  wooden  remains  were  covered  with 
thick  layers  of  moss,  heather  and  small  branches ;  and  splinters  and 
chips  bore  witness  that  the  vessels  were  broken  up  on  the  spot. 
There  was  no  sign  of  any  grave.  The  remains  were  to  be  removed 
and  when  under  cover  were  to  be  reconstructed.  From  the  details 
apparent  in  the  fragmentary  state,  it  was  evident  to  Prof.  Shetelig 
that  the  ship  was  of  an  older  type  than  the  Viking  ships.  It 
resembled  most  nearly  the  Danish  ship  of  the  fourth  century  called 
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the  Nydam  boat  which  was  found  in  1863  in  Nydam  Mose  in 
Slesvig  and  is  preserved  in  Kiel.  Professor  Shetelig  places  the 
discovery  in  a  class  with  the  Danish  find  from  the  older  iron  age, 
and  says  it  is  the  first  of  this  kind  in  Norway.  It  is  his  opinion  that 
the  Norseman  had  a  religious  reason  for  such  a  sacrifice  of  a  ship. 
He  considers  the  find  of  the  greatest  interest,  both  on  cultural  and 
historical  grounds,  and  especially  for  the  history  of  shipbuilding. 

Viking  Ships  Previously  Discovered 

Three  ships  of  the  Viking  period  had  previously  been  discovered 
in  Norway.  In  1876,  the  entire  bottom  of  a  ship  was  taken  out  of 
a  mound  at  Tune,  near  Sarpsborg;  in  1881  the  famous  ship  from 
Gokstad,  near  Sandefjord  was  taken  out  of  a  mound  entire;  and 
in  1903  a  ship  was  found  at  Oseberg  Odegaarden  in  the  parish  of 
Slagen,  the  ecclesiastical  district  of  Sem,  in  the  provinces  of  Jarls- 
berg  and  Larvik.  All  three  of  these  relics  are  preserved  in  the 
University  Collection  of  Antiquities  in  Christiania. 

A  little  booklet  entitled  "A  Short  Guide  for  the  Use  of  Visitors 
to  the  Viking  Ship  from  Gokstad",  by  Dr.  Ingvald  Undset  gives 
interesting  particulars  concerning  this  famous  relic.  This  ship 
measures  seventy-eight  feet  one  inch  between  perpendiculars,  and 
is  sixteen  feet  nine  inches  wide  at  its  widest  part.  It  was  made  for 
both  sailing  and  rowing.  The  ship  was  found  some  distance  from 
the  coast  in  a  large  mound  which  had  been  known  for  centuries  as 
the  King's  Mound.  Tradition  said  that  a  king  with  all  his  treasures 
was  burned  there.  When  the  mound  was  excavated,  the  diggers 
found  this  ship  imbedded  in  potter's  clay,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
ship  was  a  burial  chamber.  But  at  some  very  distant  date  the 
chamber  had  been  broken  into  and  robbed  of  most  of  its  contents, 
the  robbers  leaving  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  costly  weapons  and 
trinkets  of  the  chief  who  had  been  buried  there.  Metallic  orna- 
ments discovered  fix  the  time  of  burial  at  the  ninth  century  —  the 
latter  iron  age  and  the  age  of  the  Vikings. 

The  Oseberg  ship  was  found  in  a  solitary  mound  upon  level 
ground,  about  four  kilometers  from  the  sea  and  fifty  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Like  the  Gokstad  ship,  it  contained  a  burial  chamber  amid- 
ships, which  likewise  had  been  plundered  in  olden  times.  The  ship 
was  buried  in  potter's  clay  and  the  mound  was  built  of  peat.  This 
made  an  almost  hermetical  sealing,  and  the  wood  and  other  per- 
ishable materials  were  well  preserved.  An  abundance  of  ornamental 
objects  and  domestic  implements  were  found  in  the  mound,  includ- 
ing feminine  articles  ranging  from  spinning  appliances  to  balls  of 
thread  and  wax.  The  greatest  length  of  the  ship  is  seventy  and  one- 
half  feet  and  its  greatest  breadth  sixteen  and  one-half.  Its  period 
is  placed  about  the  year  800.  Prof.  Dr.  G.  Gustafson  has  written 
a  preliminary  brochure  about  the  vessel  entitled  "The  Oseberg 
Ship." 

Vettakollen  National  Park  Project 

The  communities  of  Christiania  and  Eger  have  taken  united 
action  to  purchase  Vettakollen  for  a  national  park.    The  negotia- 
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tions  with  the  owners  of  the  property  are  progressing  favorably, 
and  it  is  believed  the  result  will  have  been  attained  in  a  short  time. 
A  view  taken  from  the  highest  point  of  the  proposed  park  shows 
a  wide  prospect  over  villages  and  fjords  in  the  direction  of  the 
Voksenkollen  and  the  Frognerseter.  However,  it  is  not  merely 
the  view  which  makes  Vettakollen  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots. 
Its  great  charm  consists  in  its  pristine  nature  —  dark  tarns  and 
dense  woods,  steep  cliffs  and  waterfalls  —  in  short,  a  bit  of  wilder- 
ness in  the  midst  of  cultivation.  This  region  has  been  the  eldorado 
of  pedestrians  and  ski-runners,  and  therefore  the  rumor  that  the 
trees  were  to  be  cut  down  to  give  place  to  roads  and  villas,  to 
tennis  courts  and  cricket  fields,  awakened  apprehension  and  sorrow 
and  often  indignation.  Public  spirited  citizens  of  Christiania  shrank 
from  the  thought  that  a  more  or  less  tasteless  projector  of  a  villa 
colony  should  have  the  power  to  spoil  this  fair  region  in  a  few 
years'  time.  The  indignation  this  idea  aroused  developed  into  a 
concerted  agitation,  with  the  fortunate  result  above  indicated.* 

IN  SWEDEN 
Abisko  National  Park  Regulations 

Visitors  to  the  Abisko  National  Park  in  Sweden  are  notified  that 
the  law  imposes  penalties  ranging  from  five  to  1000  crowns  on 
anyone  who  plucks  plants  or  breaks  off  branches  of  any  sort,  or 
who  collects  insects,  stones,  or  birds'-eggs  or  the  like.  It  is  also 
forbidden  to  hunt  or  bring  in  dogs  for  hunting,  as  well  as  to  fish 
in  the  waters.  In  short,  the  prohibitions  cover  everything  that  may 
cause  injury  to  the  natural  beauties  or  can  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
living  creatures  within  the  limits  of  the  park.  Maps  showing  the 
boundaries  of  the  reservation  are  hung  up  in  the  railroad  station, 
as  are  also  the  provisions  of  the  law  bearing  on  the  matter.  Anyone 
who  observes  an  infraction  of  the  law  has  the  right  to  report  it. 

IN  GERMANY 

Preservation  of  Lorelei  Rock 

The  summit  of  Lorelei  Rock,  on  the  Rhine  near  St.  Goar, 
familiar  to  travelers  on  the  Rhine  and  students  of  mythology,  has 
been  purchased  by  an  athletic  club  to  preserve  it  from  disfigure- 
ment and  usages  not  in  harmony  with  its  historic  surroundings. 
Seven  thousand  marks  were  paid  for  the  site,  which  will  be  used 
as  a  drill  ground  by  the  South  Nassau  gymnasts.  The  rock  gives 
a  remarkable  echo,  which  may  account  for  the  legend  attaching  to  it. 
In  its  commonest  form  the  tale  is  that  of  a  Rhine  maiden  who  threw 
herself  into  the  river  in  despair  over  a  faithless  lover  and  became 
a  siren,  whose  voice  lured  fishermen  to  destruction. 

Cologne  Cathedral  in  Need  of  Repair 

In  September,  1920,  the  Diocese  of  Cologne  asked  for  an 
appropriation  of  8,000,000  marks  for  the  repair  of  the  cathedral 


*  Dagbladet,  Christiania,  July  31,  1920. 
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which,  it  is  feared,  will  become  unsafe  for  worshippers  and  a 
danger  to  surrounding  property  if  the  work  of  rehabilitation  does 
not  soon  begin.  This  cathedral  is  ranked  as  the  most  splendid 
Gothic  structure  in  Germany.  It  was  begun  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century  —  some  say  in  1270-75  —  and  the  first  part 
completed,  the  choir,  was  consecrated  in  1322.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  work  on  the  cathedral  was  suspended  and  the 
fabric  was  poorly  cared  for.  In  the  19th  century  the  cathedral  was 
completed  according  to  the  original  design,  the  last  part  to  be  fin- 
ished being  the  western  towers,  which  were  built  in  1880. 

Fate  of  Royal  Statues 

During  1920  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  royal  statues 
in  Germany  received  much  attention,  and  much  discussion  centered 
upon  the  marble  statues  of  William  Hohenzollern's  forefathers  in 
the  Siegesallee  —  the  famous  Avenue  of  Victory  in  the  Tiergarten, 
Berlin.  These  statues  were  erected  under  the  former  Emperor's 
supervision  between  1898  and  1901.  The  Joachims,  Albrechts  and 
Ottos  in  their  armor,  with  mailed  fists  grasping  huge  sabres,  are 
considered  by  some  Germans  out  of  place  under  a  socialistic  regime. 
Some  extremists  even  object  to  the  eagle  on  the  Prussian  escutcheon 
looking  toward  the  right  instead  of  the  left  "as  a  republican  eagle 
ought  to",  but  sign-boards  in  the  Tiergarten,  for  instance,  still  bear 
the  inscription  "Royal  Forestry  Department,"  and  there  are  shop- 
keepers who  display  signs  that  they  are  "purveyors  to  H.  M.  the 
Emperor  and  King",  or  "Court"  photographers. 

Tombs  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  Robbed 

During  the  night  of  June  5-6,  1920,  vandals  damaged  the  Grand 
Ducal  vault  in  Weimar  in  which  lie  the  remains  of  the  famous 
German  poets  Goethe  and  Schiller.  The  mausoleum  of  the  poets 
was  broken  open  and  the  gold  and  silver  wreaths  on  their  coffins 
were  stolen. 

IN  RUSSIA 

Vladimir  Cathedral  in  Kieff  Destroyed 

A  Bolsheviki  communique  published  in  London  June  12,  1920, 
announced  that  the  Poles,  before  evacuating  Kieff,  blew  up  Vladi- 
mir Cathedral,  the  railway  station,  the  electric  power  station  and 
the  aqueduct. 

CONCLUSION  OF  REPORT 

The  most  notable  historical  commemoration  of  the  past  year  was 
the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary,  in  which  the  people  of  New  York  City 
and  State  took  an  active  part.  On  account  of  the  intrinsic  interest 
of  this  anniversary  and  the  international  significance  of  its  observ- 
ance, we  append  hereto  an  account  of  the  celebrations  in  England, 
Holland  and  America. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

GEORGE  F.  KUNZ, 

Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  President. 

Secretary. 
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Historical  Background 

The  most  notable  historical  commemoration  in  1920  was  the 
celebration  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
at  Plymouth,  Mass.  This  was  the  nation's  third  great  tercentenary 
celebration,  its  two  predecessors  having  been  the  Jamestown  cele- 
bration in  1907  and  the  Hudson- Fulton  Celebration  in  1909.  Like 
the  Jamestown  Celebration,  which  was  held  chiefly  at  Norfolk,  very 
little  of  the  Plymouth  commemoration  was  held  at  Plymouth ;  but 
what  the  exercises  at  Plymouth  lacked  in  elaboration,  they  made  up 
in  the  peculiar  interest  attaching  to  their  being  held  at  the  very  place 
where  the  commemorated  event  occurred.  The  proceedings  at  that 
historic  place  on  December  21,  1920,  are  given  hereafter.  It  seems 
appropriate,  however,  to  preface  them  with  a  few  observations  on 
the  historical  background  of  the  coming  of  the  Mayflower.  In  the 
exercises  at  Plymouth,  and  in  the  many  addresses  delivered  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  during  the  preceding  months,  there  was  a 
tendency  —  perhaps  not  peculiar  to  this  occasion  —  to  regard  the 
Pilgrimage  of  1620  somewhat  narrowly  as  an  isolated  event,  quite 
independent  of  other  great  historical  movements  of  the  period,  or, 
at  most,  as  a  preeminent  occurrence  in  a  single  and  simple  course  of 
events.  There  was  also  a  tendency  to  attribute  the  migration  to  a 
single  impelling  cause,  the  desire  for  freedom  of  worship.  Some- 
times, in  their  eloquence,  speakers  enlarged  the  purpose  of  the 
Pilgrims  until  it  comprehended  freedom  of  worship  for  all  men. 
Within  a  single  month  in  1920,  the  writer  of  these  pages  heard  the 
President  of  a  great  American  university,  a  Bishop  of  one  of  the 
leading  denominations  of  the  country,  and  a  lawyer  who  was  once 
candidate  for  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people, 
declare  in  effect  that  the  Pilgrims  who  founded  Plymouth  colony 
established  freedom  of  religious  worship  in  this  country,  and  that 
the  Mayflower  compact  was  the  beginning  of  American  democracy. 
In  such  unqualified  statements  the  Muse  of  History  suffers  at  the 
hands  of  her  own  votaries.  The  Pilgrims  did  not  aim  to  establish 
religious  freedom  for  all  men,  but  only  to  secure  it  for  themselves; 
and  both  the  primitive  form  of  government  and  the  communistic 
social  system  with  which  they  began  were  failures.  This  may  be 
said  without  diminishing  in  the  least  our  reverence  for  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  Their  moral  courage  and  their  physical  endurance  com- 
mand unreserved  admiration,  and  their  pioneer  contribution  to  the 
spread  of  civilization  in  the  New  World  is  beyond  estimation. 

But  their  migration  to  America  assumes  a  new  dignity  when  it 
is  taken  out  of  its  isolation  and  set  in  its  proper  place  in  the  majestic 
procession  of  world  events  occurring  at  that  time.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  isolated  historical  event.  All 
history,  all  human  action,  is  a  sequence  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
events  of  yesterday  are  the  causes  of  the  events  of  to-day;  and  the 
events  of  to-day  make  the  history  of  to-morrow.  And  these  events 
act  and  react  upon  each  other  in  so  many  and  such  complicated 
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ways  that  each  one  is  not  simply  the  result  of  some  one  preceding 
events  but  the  resultant  of  many.  Thus  history  is  an  endless  tapestry, 
in  which  the  warp  and  the  woof  are  intricately  interwoven,  forming 
here  and  there  outstanding  patterns  which  catch  the  eye  and  hold 
the  attention.  These  effects  are  visible  and  engaging  and  the  human 
mind  finds  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  singling  them  out  and  dwelling 
upon  them,  oftentimes  little  thinking  of  the  threads  on  the  under- 
side, the  obscure  causes,  which  are  equally  a  part  of  the  fabric. 
And  yet  the  obscure  causes  are  often  more  important  than  the 
obvious  effects,  just  as  the  hidden  disease  is  more  important  than 
the  visible  eruption.  The  World  War  did  not  begin  at  Sarajevo; 
the  cause  of  that  dreadful  catastrophe  lay  far  back  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Austria.  One  reads  Creasey's  "Fifteen 
Decisive  Battles  of  the  World"  and  finds  a  terribly  dramatic  interest 
in  those  fifteen  mortal  combats ;  but  those  were  not  isolated  events, 
which  occurred  "all  of  a  sudden"  and  for  no  cause  at  all;  the 
interludes  between  those  events  must  be  searched  for  their  causes, 
and  to  the  true  historian  the  study  of  these  formative  forces  and 
their  operation  is  more  fascinating  and  more  truly  informing  than 
the  recounting  of  battles. 

It  is  therefore  scientifically  unhistorical  to  isolate  the  coming  of 
the  Pilgrims  and  detach  it  from  its  historical  environment,  as  if  it 
were  a  tree  with  no  roots  or  a  tree  growing  from  a  single  root.  This 
will  appear  from  a  glance  at  the  geographical,  political,  and  social 
background  of  the  time. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  geographical  knowledge  at  the  time 
and  its  influence  on  American  colonization,  the  last  half  of  the 
sixteenth  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  centuries  were  a 
period  of  active  geographic  enterprise;  but  the  New  World  yielded 
its  secrets  slowly,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
general  ignorance  prevailed  concerning  North  America  north  of 
St.  Augustine  except  certain  stretches  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  a 
portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  When  Jamestown  was  settled  in 
1607,  Captain  Smith  knew  so  little  of  American  geography  that  he 
tried  to  reach  the  Pacific  ocean  by  way  of  the  James  river.  Two 
years  later  when  Hudson  sailed  up  the  river  which  perpetuates  his 
name,  and  Champlain  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  they  were  both 
seeking  the  mythical  passage  to  the  western  sea.  But  these  and 
other  navigators  who  came  back  to  Europe,  having  failed  to  find  a 
short  passage  to  Cathay,  brought  wonderful  tales  of  the  sights  they 
had  seen  and  the  lands  they  had  visited.  Frequently  they  took  back 
captive  Indians  and,  what  was  more  profitable,  good  timber  and 
furs  obtained  by  traffic  with  the  natives.  The  hardy  seamen  of  Spain, 
France,  England  and  the  Netherlands,  in  their  stout  little  ships, 
were  exploring  the  continental  margin  more  and  more  in  detail  and 
vying  with  each  other  in  actual  achievements  and  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  their  "relations."  Every  new  story  was  received  with 
avidity  and  talked  about  with  the  interest  that  attaches  to  a  new 
romance  or  a  new  mystery.  Beginning  in  1582,  the  interest  was 
fed  by  the  publication  of  Hakluyt's  "Voyages",  "Principal  Navi- 
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gatinns",  "Western  Planting",  etc.  To  the  attraction  of  the  sub- 
stantiated facts  there  was  added  the  indescribable  lure  of  the 
unknown  —  the  same  attraction  as  that  which  in  the  pioneer  days 
of  the  American  colonies  and  states  drew  settlers  from  the  Alantic 
coast  westward  and  still  westward  across  the  wilderness  to  the 
Pacific;  the  same  attraction  as  that  which  to-day  draws  men  to 
lonely  mountain-peaks  and  to  the  untraversed  poles,  in  the  instinct- 
ive determination  that  nothing  shall  remain  unknown.  The  Euro- 
pean outlook  upon  the  world  in  1620  was  expanding;  the  eyes  of 
the  people  were  directed  to  the  New  World ;  the  substantial  tempta- 
tions of  commerce  and  the  indefinable  urging  to  new  fields  of  enter- 
prise were  irresistibly  driving  them  westward;  they  were  the  sub- 
jects of  influences  which  originated  largely  outside  of  themselves 
and  over  which  they  had  only  partial  control.  An  epoch  in  the 
life  history  of  the  world  had  arrived;  the  door  to  a  new  hemisphere 
was  opened,  and  they  could  no  more  help  going  through  it  than 
they  could  resist  the  law  of  gravitation.  Thus  the  ill-fated  Popham 
colony  in  Maine,  the  equally  unfortunate  colony  on  Roanoke  Island, 
the  successful  planting  at  Jamestown  in  1607,  the  profitable  regu- 
larly-chartered commerce  with  the  Hudson  river  beginning  in  1614, 
and  the  coming  of  the  Mayflower  in  1620  were  all  parts  of  one 
great  movement,  driven  by  the  same  irresistible  forces. 

A  second  powerful  influence  on  the  direction  of  events  was  the 
rivalry  of  the  nations  during  the  half  century  before  the  coming 
of  the  Pilgrims.  Under  Philip  II,  Spain  had  become  the  first  politi- 
cal, military  and  naval  power  in  the  world,  disputing  the  approach 
of  every  other  toward  the  western  continent,  and  a  crisis  was 
reached  when,  in  1588  the  King  of  Spain,  for  reasons  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  detail  here,  sent  forth  his  so-called  Invincible 
Armada  to  conquer  England.  The  darkness  of  doubt  and  fear 
wrapped  Christendom  in  its  shadows  and  the  nations  held  their 
breath,  for  the  fate  of  centuries  trembled  in  the  balance.  But  with 
the  victory  of  England  in  the  fight  with  the  Armada  and  in  one  or  two 
succeeding  naval  engagements,  the  sea-power  of  Spain  was  broken, 
and  the  ocean  routes  to  the  west  were  thrown  open  to  the  world. 
Spain  was  already  lodged  immovably  in  Mexico  and  Florida,  but 
England,  France  and  the  Netherlands  then  entered  into  an  intense 
competition  for  the  exploration  and  colonization  of  northern  North 
America.  Chartered  companies  were  formed  and  merchant  adven- 
turers associated  themselves  for  the  planting  of  colonies'  and  the 
development  of  commerce;  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  air  was  full  of  these  enterprises,  directing 
people's  thoughts  westward.  Here,  then,  was  another  influence 
which  the  Pilgrims  of  1620  could  not  escape  and  of  which,  in  fact, 
they  knowingly  availed  themselves,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  Pilgrims  did  not  have  funds  enough  to  finance  their  own  enter- 
prise, and  that  their  migration  was  possible  only  after  they  had 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  a  company  of  merchant  adven- 
turers, an  engagement  from  which  they  bought  their  freedom  six 
or  seven  years  after  their  landing  at  Plymouth  Rock  for  the  sum  of 
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fl800.  Without  enlarging  on  this  detail,  it  will  be  seen  that  another 
of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  Mayflower  migration  was  the 
commercial  enterprise  and  rivalry  which  increased  the  volume  of 
the  stream  of  thought  flowing  toward  America  and  which  led  the 
London  merchants  to  venture  their  funds  in  the  Plymouth  under- 
taking. 

The  third  dominating  influence  of  the  times  was  the  wide-spread 
intellectual  awakening  of  the  period,  which  affected  the  people  of 
England,  France  and  the  Netherlands  generally  and  was  not  limited 
to  any  one  of  them  or  to  any  group  of  people  within  them.  The 
Puritan  has  been  called  the  child  of  the  Reformation,  but  the 
Reformation  had  a  greater  significance  than  that  of  a  religious 
movement.  In  a  large  sense  it  was  an  awakening  of  freedom  of 
thought  which  led  into  political  as  well  as  religious  channels  and 
eventually  gave  birth  to  ideas  of  democracy  which  we  see  embodied 
in  our  modern  political  and  social  life.  If  we  have  found  it  expe- 
dient in  these  later  days  to  separate  Church  and  State,  it  is  at  least 
interesting  to  remember  that  modern  democracy  is  virtually  the 
outgrowth  of  offspring  of  the  liberty  of  thinking  which  first  asserted 
itself  in  religious  matters,  and  the  modern  State  is  in  a  sense  the 
child  of  the  Church.*  This  thought  is  strongly  suggested  to  us 
when  we  consider  the  part  which  the  Bible  played  in  the  intellectual 
awakening  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Puritan  movement.  In 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  little  literacy  in  Eng- 
land, and  even  in  Shakespeare's  time  the  mass  of  the  English  people 
were  illiterate.  The  appearance  of  the  writings  of  a  few  brilliant 
minds  in  Elizabeth's  time  was  not  an  index  of  the  state  of  popular 
education.  In  the  rural  districts,  all  through  her  reign,  it  was 
esteemed  a  rare  accomplishment  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and 
among  the  gentry  below  its  first  degree  there  was  little  difference 
in  literary  ability  between  the  master  and  his  boorish  attendants  — 
all  were  almost  wholly  illiterate.  This  was  quite  natural,  consider- 
ing the  limited  facilities  for  printing  and  the  few  books  there  were. 
Such  works  as  Chaucer's  tales,  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queen,"  Shake- 
speare's plays,  Bacon's  Essays  and  "Advancement  of  Learning," 
and  translations  of  "Plutarch's  Lives,"  Homer's  "Iliad,"  etc.,  were 
the  possessions  of  only  a  favored  few.  Until  the  appearance  of 
Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  the  common  people  had  almost  no 
reading  matter  except  the  Bible  and  Foxe's  "Book  of  Martyrs," 
and  of  these  the  Bible  was  the  most  popular.  The  Geneva  Bible, 
which  was  produced  about  1560  by  Englishmen  who  had  fled  from 
Mary's  persecution  to  Switzerland,  and  other  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  widely  distributed  and  read  with  avidity  by  those 
who  were  able  to  read;  and  those  who  themselves  could  not  read 
gathered  in  companies  and  listened  to  the  reading  by  others.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  person  to-day  to  understand  the  appeal  of 

*  "The  modern  movement  of  government  by  the  people  began,  not,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed,  with  the  eighteenth  century,  but  with  the  sixteenth,  and 
was  religious  in  its  origin." — John  Brown,  D.  D.,  in  "The  Pilgrim  Fathers  of 
New  England",  1895. 


Plate  22  Plymouth  Rock,  Plymouth,  Mass.  See  page  216 

View  Toward  Cole's  Hill,  Before  Dec.  21,  1920 
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the  Bible  to  the  people  of  that  period.  That  was  not  day  of  aero- 
planes, wireless,  telegraph,  telephones,  steam  engines,  automobiles 
and  crowded  electric  subways.  They  did  not  have  the  flood  of 
daily  newspapers,  periodicals  and  cheap  books  that  deluge  the  pres- 
ent generation.  They  had  little  daily  "news"  except  the  small 
happenings  in  their  own  limited  spheres,  and  they  had  little  to  do 
with  politics.  The  Bible  was  their  story  book  —  full  of  romance 
and  dramatic  interest  to  their  fresh  imaginations  —  and  the  discus- 
sion of  relgious  themes  took  the  place  of  political  questions  with 
which  the  common  people  had  little  to  do. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  intellectual  awakening  of  the  time  took  a 
religious  trend. 

But  the  Puritan  was  not  developing  in  England  alone.  As  early 
as  Elizabeth's  time,  the  term  Puritan  was  applied  equally  to  the 
same  class  in  England  and  the  Netherlands.  And  in  both  of  these 
countries  the  spirit  of  democracy  was  developing.  England  had 
begun  long  before  with  Magna  Charta,  had  progressed  into  the 
Manor  system  which  brought  government  down  one  step  nearer  to 
the  people  from  absolute  autocracy,*  and  was  headed  toward  the 
experiment  of  a  Commonwealth.  The  Low  Countries  were  in  the 
midst  of  their  heroic  struggle  with  Spain,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Puritan  Pilgrimage  were  enjoying  a  truce  —  from  1607  to  1621. 
Of  the  spirit  of  the  Netherlands  at  that  time  Griffis  says: 

"The  Dutch  common  people  had  imbibed  the  idea  that  they  were  something 
more  than  mere  groups  of  human  beings  associated  together  as  municipal 
and  state  units.  They  felt  that  they  were  no  longer  Hollanders,  Frisians, 
Zeelanders,  and  Groeningers,  but  that  they  were  Dutchmen.  They  believed 
in  absolute  independence  and  wanted  nothing  more  to  do  with  kings  or 
emperors  unless  these  accepted  office  as  a  sacred  trust  and  became  not  merely 
rulers  but  also  servants  of  the  Dutch  people." 

And  these  courageous  Dutchmen  in  1581  embodied  their  views  of 
Independence  in  a  declaration  which  supplied  many  ideas  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States  nearly  200  years 
later. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  there  was  intimate  commercial 
and  personal  intercourse  between  England  and  the  Netherlands. 
Notwithstanding  the  ban  on  English  emigration,  Englishmen, 
including  Puritans,  went  to  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland  and 
France,  often  returning  in  later  years  with  new  ideas  acquired  in 
their  new  associations ;  and  Dutchmen  and  others  came  to  England. 
They  all  bathed  in  the  same  atmosphere,  shared  each  other's 
inspirations,  and  reacted  upon  each  other. 

It  was  no  accidental  coincidence,  therefore,  that  within  a  period 
of  nineteen  years,  Anglo  Saxon  civilization  was  first  permanently 
planted  in  the  New  World  at  Jamestown  in  1607,  that  the  Puritans 
settled  at  Plymouth  in  1620;  and  that  the  Dutch,  who  had  carried 
on  regularly  chartered  commerce  in  the  Hudson  river  since  1614, 
permanently  settled  New  Amsterdam  in  1626. 


*  For  an  enlargement  of  this  idea  see  our  Annual  Report  for  1908,  pp.  191- 
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In  the  Jamestown  Colony,  the  beginning  of  democracy  was  fore- 
shadowed in  the  meeting  of  the  first  representative  Legislative  As- 
sembly in  the  choir  of  the  Jamestown  Church  in  1619.  In  the 
Plymouth  Colony  it  was  expressed  in  the  mutual  compact  signed  in 
the  Mayflower  in  1620.  In  the  New  Netherland  Colony  it  showed 
itself  in  religious  toleration  and  other  liberal  characteristics  of  the 
Dutch  people. 

Three  such  momentous  events  as  the  planting  of  these  three  col- 
onies so  near  together  in  point  of  time  could  not  have  happened  in 
human  history  without  some  causal  relation.  If  the  settlement  at 
Jamestown  and  the  trading  in  the  Hudson*  had  an  influence  on  the 
settlement  at  Plymouth,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  three  were 
the  result  of  still  greater  influences  which  lay  behind  them  all,  the 
ereat  world  movement  which  made  the  first  quarter  of  the  17th 
century  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

The  Pilgrimage 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  here  with  any  fullness  the  history  of 
the  Puritan  migration  from  England  to  Holland  and  from  Holland 
to  America.  It  is  well  known  and  amply  written  in  the  printed  his- 
tories. But  for  convenience  in  identifying  the  pictures  which  it  is 
intended  to  reproduce  in  this  Report,  a  few  skeleton  facts  may  be 
recalled : 

Separatist  gatherings  began  before  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury in  England.  In  Elizabeth's  time  there  were  three  groups  of 
Separatists,  one  in  London,  one  in  East  Anglia,  and  one  in  Gains- 
borough. The  latter  was  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony.  The  northern  Separatists  first  entered  into  organized  fel- 
lowship at  Gainsborough  on  the  Trentf  in  1602.  For  three  or  four 
years  William  Bradford  came  all  the  way  from  Austerfield  and  Wil- 
liam Brewster  from  Scrooby  to  Gainsborough  to  worship  with  their 
brethren.  About  1606  the  Gainsborough  congregation  divided,  and 
those  nearest  to  Scrooby  met  at  Scrooby,  forming  that  church  in  the 
old  manor  house  there.  It  is  a  pleasant  walk  of  three  or  four  miles 
from  Austerfield,  where  stand  Bradford's  birthplace  and  the  ancient 
church  with  Norman  details  in  which  he  was  baptized,  past  the  little 
hamlet  of  Bawtry  to  Scrooby,  where  Brewster  lived.  John  Robin- 
son was  also  a  member  of  the  Scrooby  group,  although  the  place 
of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  (See  illustrations  of  landmarks  in  Auster- 
field, Scrooby  and  Gainsborough.) 

On  the  site  of  the  Scrooby  manor  house  is  a  tablet  reading  as 
follows : 


*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Pilgrims,  attracted  by  the  information, 
brought  back  by  Dutch  traders,  actually  started  for  the  Hudson  in  1620,  but 
landed  at  Plymouth  because  of  the  perils  of  the  shoals  off  Cape  Cod. 

f  King  Canute  was  born  in  Gainsborough,  and  his  famous  rebuke  to  the 
waves  "thus  far  shalt  thou  come  and  no  farther"  was  addressed  to  the  tidal 
wave  of  the  Trent,  which  is  called  the  "Eagre." 
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This  Tablet  is  Erected  by  the 
Pilgrim  Society  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  United  States  of 
America  to  Mark  the  Site  of  the 
Ancient  Manor  House  where  lived 
WILLIAM  BREWSTER 

from  1588  to  1608  and  where  he 
Organized  the  Pilgrim  Church  of 
Which  he  Became  the  Ruling  Elder  and 
with  Which,  in  1608,  he  Removed  to 
Amsterdam,  in  1609  to  Leyden,  and  in 
1620  to  Plymouth,  where  he  Died 
April  16,  1644 

The  persecuted  brethren  of  London  and  their  former  fellows  of 
Gainsborough  having  already  found  peaceable  settlement  in  Amster- 
dam, the  members  of  the  Scrooby  congregation  in  the  fall  of  1607 
resolved  to  go  over  to  the  Netherlands  as  best  they  could.  This 
was  the  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  which  Jamestown  was  set- 
tled. It  was  as  unlawful  to  flee  from  their  native  land  as  it  was  to 
remain  without  conforming,  and  the  would-be  emigrants  had  to  use 
some  stealth  in  making  their  way  to  Boston,  on  the  Lincolnshire 
coast,  where,  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  tower  of  St.  Botolph's 
church*  they  embarked.  But  before  they  could  get  under  sail  they 
were  betrayed,  taken  ashore,  and  imprisoned  in  the  cells  in  the 
quaint  old  Guild  Hall  still  standing.  Brewster  was  among  them. 
But  there  was  such  a  strong  Puritan  sentiment  in  Boston  that  the 
magistrates  were  not  hard  on  the  prisoners,  who  were  released  in 
about  a  month  and  sent  back  to  Scrooby.  In  the  spring  of  1608 
they  tried  again.  The  women  and  children  went  by  way  of  Gains- 
borough and  in  boats  by  the  Trent  and  the  men  across  country, 
heading  for  a  point  on  the  coast  between  Grimsby  and  Hull  as  their 
rendezvous.  After  one  boat  of  men  had  embarked  for  the  ship 
lying  off  the  coast,  the  skipper,  seeing  an  arresting  company  ap- 
proaching with  bills  and  guns,  put  to  sea,  leaving  the  women  and 
children  and  some  men  on  shore.  The  few  men  on  shore  escaped 
before  the  arresting  party  reached  them,  and  as  the  magistrates 
were  not  disposed  to  be  hard  on  the  women  and  children,  they  were 
soon  released.    (See  illustrations.) 

The  details  of  the  wanderings  of  the  exiles,  on  sea  and  land,  are 
not  known,  but  eventually  most  of  them  were  reunited  and  gathered 
in  Amsterdam,  where  there  were  already  two  Separatist  communi- 
ties, one  from  London  and  one  from  Gainsborough.  The  brethren 
of  the  three  congregations  did  not  all  agree  on  points  of  church  gov- 
ernment and  the  Scrooby  company  decided  to  leave  Amsterdam. 
They  therefore  applied  to  the  Burgomaster  and  Court  of  Leyden 
for  permission  to  go  there,  and  that  permission  was  granted  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1609,  less  than  two  months  before  Henry  Hudson  set  sail 
for  Amsterdam  in  the  Half  Moon.  The  ancient  Weepers  Tower 
and  many  other  landmarks  familiar  to  the  Pilgrims'  eyes  are  still 
standing  in  Amsterdam.    (See  illustration.) 


*  The  name  of  Boston  is  a  contraction  of  Botolph's  Town. 
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After  they  had  been  in  Leyden  for  two  years,  John  Robinson  and 
others  bought  on  May  11,  1611,  a  house  in  the  Kloksteeg  (Bell  lane) 
nearly  opposite  the  belfry  in  the  rear  of  St.  Peter's  church.  In  this 
house  Robinson  lived  and  died,  and  in  it  the  Pilgrim's  met  for 
worship.  On  the  partially  restored  building  called  "Jan  Pesynshof," 
standing  on  the  site  (see  illustration),  is  a  tablet  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion : 

On  this  Spot 
Lived,  Taught  and  Died 
JOHN  ROBINSON 
1611-1625 

On  St.  Peter's  Church  is  a  tablet  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

In  Memory  of 
REV.  JOHN  ROBINSON,  M.  A. 
Pastor  of  the  English  Church  worshipping  over  against 
this  spot  A.  D.  1609-1625  whence  at  his  prompting 
went  forth 

THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS 
to  settle  New  England 
in  1620 

Buried  under  this  house  of  worship  4  Mar.  1625 
JEt.  XLIX  Years 
in  Memoria  Aeterna  Erit  Justus 
Erected  by  the  National  Council  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  the  United  States  of  America 
A.  D.  1891. 

The  Puritans  had  religious  liberty  in  Leyden,  and  it  was  not  for 
lack  of  that,  but  for  many  other  reasons,  that  they  decided  to  leave. 
The  truce  with  Spain  was  drawing  to  a  close;  some  of  their  sons 
enlisted  in  the  Dutch  army,  others  in  the  navy.  Some  of  their 
children  languished  in  health ;  others  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
city  life.  The  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  pained  them.  They 
found  the  Dutch  language  an  embarrassment.  Brought  up  in  rural 
districts,  they  found  it  difficult  to  adapt  themselves  to  trade.  Their 
instinct  of  nationality  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  their  descendants 
being  absorbed  by  the  Dutch  people.  And  "lastly  (and  which  was 
not  the  least),"  according  to  Bradford,  they  hoped  to  advance  the 
Gospel  in  the  New  World. 

Once  they  talked  of  going  to  Guiana,  but  gave  that  up.  Then 
they  negotiated  with  the  Virginia  Company  with  a  view  to  settling 
independently  somewhere  within  its  jurisdiction.  They  signed 
seven  articles  assenting  to  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  accepted  by  the  Reformed  Churches,  acknowledging 
the  King's  authority  if  it  were  not  against  the  Word  of  God,  etc. 
The  Virginia  Company  appeared  to  be  willing,  and  even  King  James 
was  not  opposed,  but  the  latter  referred  them  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  While  the  Puritans  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  formal  authority  from  either  the  King  or  the 
Archbishop,  they  were  quietly  advised  that  the  authorities  would 
probably  wink  at  their  proceeding  if  they  went  over. 
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While  matters  were  at  a  standstill  in  this  direction,  Robinson  and 
his  people  proposed  to  the  Stadtholder  certain  terms  on  which  they 
would  colonize  the  region  of  the  Hudson  river.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  States  General  and  rejected.  Then  they  signed 
articles  with  a  company  of  English  Merchant  Adventurers  orga- 
nized by  Thomas  Weston.  While  the  Puritans  were  preparing  to 
emigrate  under  this  arrangement,  the  Merchant  Adventurers  con- 
cluded to  get  fresh  powers  from  the  revived  Plymouth  Company. 
This  was  secured  February  12,  1620. 

In  July,  1620,  the  emigrants  traveled  by  canal  from  Ley  den  (see 
illustration)  to  Delfshaven,  a  journey  of  six  or  eight  hours.  Here 
they  spent  the  night  and  held  the  last  services  held  by  the  Pilgrims 
on  European  soil  in  the  old  church  still  standing  close  by  the  canal. 
(See  illustration.)  The  next  day,  July  22,  1620,  they  embarked  on 
the  Speedwell  for  Southampton,  Eng.  Their  departure  is  commem- 
orated by  a  tablet  having  the  following  inscription : 

One  in  Christ 
From  Delfshaven  July  22,  A.  D.  1620 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers  Began  their  Voyage  to  New  England 
Obliged  by  the  good  and  courteous  entreaty 
which  we  have  found  in  your  country 
we  and  our  children  are  bound  to  be  thankful 
Governor  William  Bradford  to  the  Dutch  on  Manhattan,  March  19,  1627 
In  token  of  enduring  gratitude  and  in  Christian  brotherhood 
The  Boston  Congregational  Club  rear  this  memorial 
July,  1906 

At  Southampton  they  were  joined  by  the  Mayflower  and  the  two 
ships  sailed  thence  on  August  15.  On  the  293d  anniversary  of  that 
date  in  1913,  a  handsome  memorial  column  was  dedicated  on  the 
Western  Esplanade  of  Southampton  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place 
where  the  Pilgrims  embarked.  A  picture  of  the  memorial  and  the 
extended  inscription  in  memory  of  Brewster,  Alden,  Winslow,  and 
the  passengers  as  a  company,  may  be  found  in  our  Annual  Report 
for  1914,  at  pages  304,  305  and  plate  70. 

Unfortunately,  the  Speedwell  was  unseaworthy,  and  had  to  put 
back  twice  —  the  second  time  to  Plymouth,  Eng.  Some  of  her  pas- 
sengers then  gave  up  the  journey  and  twelve  were  added  to  those 
on  the  Mayflower.  The  latter  again  set  sail  September  6.  On  the 
barbican  at  Plymouth  is  a  tablet  bearing  the  following  inscription: 

On  the  6th  of  September  1620  in  the  Mayoralty  of  Thomas  Towncs 
after  being  "kindly  entertained  and  courteously  used  by  divers 
Friends  there  dwelling,"  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed  from 
Plymouth  in  the  Mayflower,  in  the  Providence  of  God  to 
settle  in  NEW  PLYMOUTH  and  to  lay  the  Foundation 
of  the  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES.— The  ancient 
Causey  whence  they  embarked  was  destroyed  not  many  Years 
afterwards,  but  the  Site  of  their  Embarkation  is  marked  by 

the  Stone  bearing  the  name  of  the  MAYFLOWER  in 
the  pavement  of  the  adjacent  Pier.    This  Tablet  was  erected 
in  the  Mayoralty  of  J.  T.  Bond,  1891,  to  commemorate 
their  Departure  and  the  visit  to  Plymouth  in  July 
of  that  Year  of  a  number  of  their  Descendants  and 
Representatives 
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On  November  19  the  Mayflower  sighted  Cape  Cod  and  headed 
southward  in  order  to  round  the  cape,  bound  for  the  Hudson  river  ; 
but,  dismayed  by  the  dangerous  shoals  and  adverse  winds,  they  put 
about  and  anchored  off  what  is  now  Provincetown.  (See  illustra- 
tion. )  While  they  lay  there,  on  November  1 1 ,  Old  Style,  or  Novem- 
ber 21,  New  Style,  they  signed  the  famous  "Compact"  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Mayflower. 

On  the  beach  at  Provincetown  is  a  tablet,  mounted  on  a  granite 
pedestal,  reading  as  follows : 

The  First  Landing  Place 
of  the 

PILGRIMS,  NOV.  11,  1620,  O.  S. 
The  Map  in  Mourt's  Relation 
Shows  that  Near  this  Spot 
The  Pilgrims 
First  Touched  Foot  on  American  Soil 
This  Tablet  was  Erected  by  the  Research  Club  of  Provincetown 

1917 

On  Town  Hill  there  is  a  memorial  erected  by  the  Cape  Cod  Pil- 
grim Memorial  Association  and  dedicated  August  5,  1910.  Its  total 
height  above  the  sea  level  is  352  feet. 

A  month  was  spent  in  exploring  the  neighboring  coast  for  a  suit- 
able place  for  a  settlement.  At  length  they  decided  upon  a  place 
named  Plimouth  on  John  Smith's  map  of  1616,  and  on  December 
11,  1620,  Old  Style,  or  December  21,  New  Style,  the  third  exploring 
party  from  the  shallop  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  and  this  has  been 
adopted  as  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  Mayflower  itself  did 
not  arrive  at  Plymouth  until  December  26. 

The  Mayflower 

At  least  three  ships  named  the  Mayflower  came  to  America  in 
those  early  days.  There  is  no  authentic  picture  of  the  Pilgrims' 
Mayflower,  although  the  vessel  is  frequently  depicted  in  art.  As 
to  her  size,  Rear  Admiral  Francis  T.  Bowles,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  a 
shipbuilder,  made  an  interesting  statement  concerning  her  dimen- 
sions in  an  address  before  the  Community  Club  of  Barnstable, 
Mass.,  on  February  1,  1921.  With  a  view  to  verifying  the  report  of 
his  address,  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  wrote  to  Admiral  Bowles  and  received  the 
following  reply  under  date  of  February  4 : 

"Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  in  London  informed  me  that  the  tonnage  of 
the  Mayflower  was  180  and  that  the  unit  of  tonnage  measurement  was  proba- 
bly the  tun  of  Bordeaux  wine  which,  in  general  ship  terms,  is  equivalent  to 
a  ton  of  42  cubic  feet ;  that  the  Mayflower  was  90  feet  long,  24  feet  wide ; 
and,  I  added,  had  a  draft  of  water  of  from  12  to  14  feet." 

Apropos  of  this  subject,  the  following  cablegram  dated  London, 
July  29,  1920,  was  printed  in  the  New  York  Times  of  the  same 
date : 

"Discovery  of  the  hull  of  the  Mayflower,  in  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
sailed  to  America,  is  claimed  by  Dr.  Rendel  Harris,  Chairman  of  the  English- 
speaking  Union,  according  to  The  Daily  Mail.    He  will  reveal  details  of  the 
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secret  at  a  conference  to  be  held  at  Plymouth  in  September.  The  paper  learns 
that  old  timbers,  including  oaken  beams,  supporting  the  roof,  found  in  a  barn 
adjoining  an  inn  at  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Buckinghamshire,  are  thought  by  Dr. 
Harris  to  have  formed  part  of  the  hull  and  deck  of  the  Mayflower." 

About  the  same  time  the  following  article  by  Mr.  Milton  Bronner 
appeared  in  another  American  newspaper:* 

"Dr.  Rendel  Harris,  a  great  English  scholar,  who  is  an  authority  on 
paleography  at  Cambridge  University,  believes  he  has  discovered  the  remains 
of  the  immortal  ship  which  bore  the  Pilgrim  fathers  to  America.  He  thinks 
the  original  timbers  of  the  vessel  are  in  a  great  barn  at  Old  Jordan's  farm- 
stead, Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Buckinghamshire.  He  founds  his  case  on  a  com- 
bination of  historical  and  material  evidence.  Historically  he  has  been  able 
to  show  that  the  owner  of  the  farm  at  the  date  when  the  Mayflower  dis- 
appeared also  owned  a  quarter  share  in  the  vessel.  Another  quarter_  share 
was  owned  by  a  farmer  living  near  by.  It  had  been  shown  that  the  ship  was 
in  the  whaling  trade  as  late  as  1654.  The  presumption  is  that  soon  after  that 
time  she  was  broken  up  for  her  timbers.  Four  material  points  are  cited  as 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  barn  contains  the  Mayflower  timbers: 

"1.  The  timbers  have  been  examined  by  an  expert  and  pronounced  to  be 
old  ship's  timbers  of  a  vessel  about  the  size  of  the  Mayflower — 180  tons. 

"2.  The  brickwork  on  which  the  timber  walls  rest  has  been  pronounced  to 
belong  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

"3.  One  of  the  timbers  has  an  iron  attachment  which  appears  to  have  been 
part  of  a  ship's  keel. 

"4.  Remains  of  a  carved  inscription,  which  points  to  the  Mayflower,  have 
been  discovered." 

There  is  an  interesting  article  on  this  subject  entitled  "The  Dis- 
covery of  the  Mayflower,"  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  with  illustrations, 
in  the  Independent  for  October  9,  1920. 

Newly  Discovered  Pilgrim  Records 

The  revival  of  interest  in  the  Pilgrims  due  to  the  Tercentenary 
celebration  resulted  in  the  discovery  and  publication  of  three  hith- 
erto unknown  documents  concerning  them.  The  circular  of  Mar- 
tinus  Nijhoff,  publisher,  at  the  Hague,  reads  as  follows: 

"Three  Unknown  Documents  concerning  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  Holland," 
by  A.  Eekhof,  D.  D.,  professor  in  Leyden  University.  With  six  fac-similes. 
Price,  2.50  guilders.    Price,  one  dollar. 

"The  three  documents  presented  herewith  in  facsimile,  in  transcript,  and 
provided  with  an  English  translation,  are  as  yet  completely  unknown.  Ail 
three  are  certainly  very  important. 

"In  the  first  document  we  have  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  personal 
signature  of  John  Robinson,  the  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  whose  signa- 
ture until  now  had  been  wholly  unknown,  and  to  whom  another  signature 
than  the  one  here  published  was  ascribed.  The  fact  that  this  document  also 
has  the  personal  signatures  of  Thomas  Brewer  and  William  Jepson  increases 
its  value. 

"The  second  document  contains  the  signature  of  William  Bradford,  the 
historian  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  later  governor  of  New  England.  It  was 
drawn  up  in  the  very  last  days  before  his  departure  from  Leyden  to  Delfs- 
haven,  from  whence,  as  is  well  known,  he  took  passage  to  England  in  the 
'Speedwell'  and  from  there  sailed  in  the  'Mayflower'  to  New  England,  where 
he  helped  to  found  New  Plymouth,  the  colony  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 


*  The  name  of  which,  unfortunately,  we  failed  to  preserve. 
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"The  third  document  is  the  last  will  or  testament  of  Bridget  Robinson, 
widow  of  John  Robinson,  important  among  other  reasons,  because  we  here 
learn  a  number  of  facts  about  her  children  who  were  yet  living  in  1643. 

"The  English  and  Americans  will  surely  be  no  less  interested  in  these  docu- 
ments than  the  Hollanders. 

"I  have  accordingly  deemed  it  best  to  add  to  the  fac-similes  and  transcripts 
an  English  translation  of  the  documents.  That  of  the  first  two  is  from  the 
hand  of  Mr.  A.  J.  F.  van  Laer,  archivist  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  Dutch- American  colonial  history,  and  by 
reason  of  his  publications  of  Dutch  notarial  documents  in  English  translation 
especially  able  to  translate  specific  notarial  terminology.  For  the  translation 
of  the  third  document,  which  I  discovered  later  on,  I  have  availed  myself  of 
the  assistance  of  my  American  students,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Lucas,  M.  A.,  and 
Albert  Hyma,  M.  A." 

A  cablegram  from  London,  dated  September  7,  1920,  says : 

"The  book  is  a  result  of  the  discovery  of  more  than  10  manuscripts  among 
the  archives  of  various  Dutch  towns.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Nightingale,  who  has 
just  returned  from  Leyden  and  has  seen  the  new  work  as  well  as  the  original 
manuscripts,  says  today  that  the  find  was  mainly  owing  to  endeavors  of  Drs. 
Plooij  and  Eekhof  of  the  Dutch  Pilgrim  Mission.  Most  of  the  documents 
have  been  found  in  Leyden  and  Amsterdam  and  consisted  of  certificates  relat- 
ing to  the  families  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  They  threw  a  vivid  light,  he  said, 
on  the  personalities  of  these  colonizers  of  America." 

Plymouth  Rock 

Plymouth  Rock,  the  traditional  landing  place  of  the  Pilgrims,  is 
on  the  shore  of  Plymouth  harbor,  Mass.,  on  the  edge  of  Water  street 
at  the  foot  of  Cole's  hill.  (See  four  illustrations).  Water 
street,  which  runs  along  the  original  shore  line,  has  been  graded 
up  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  water  level,  and  wharves  built  out  at 
right  angles  from  it,  with  slips  between  them  for  boats.  Ancient 
records  refer  to  the  rock  as  a  prominent  object  on  the  beach  before 
the  building  of  the  wharf  about  it  in  1741.  Its  identity  as  the  land- 
ing place  of  the  Pilgrims  is  indicated  by  the  testimony  of  Elder 
Thomas  Faunce,  son  of  John  Faunce,  who  came  over  in  the  ship 
Ann  in  1623.  Elder  Faunce  was  born  in  1646,  and  therefore  was 
95  years  old  in  1741  when,  hearing  that  the  Rock  was  to  be  cov- 
ered up,  he  related,  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses,  its  history 
as  he  had  heard  it  from  his  father,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
Pilgrims.  He  said  that  his  father  had  declared  this  rock  to  have 
been  the  place  where  the  Mayflower  passengers  debarked,  and  the 
testimony  thus  transmitted  by  Elder  Faunce  has  never  been 
impeached. 

Mr.  William  C.  Whiting  of  Plymouth,  replying  to  our  inquiry 
addressed  to  the  curator  of  Pilgrim  Hall,  says  that  "when  the  wharf 
was  built  in  1741,  Plymouth  Rock  was  raised  perpendicularly  eight 
feet.  In  1775,  while  trying  to  raise  the  rock  and  take  it  to  Town 
Square  to  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  Liberty  Pole,  it  parted  and 
the  upper  portion  was  taken  to  Town  Square."  This  fragment,  we 
learn  from  other  sources,  weighed  about  seven  tons.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  fragment  from  the  original  rock  was  considered,  at  the 
time,  an  augury  of  the  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  the  mother 
country.    The  piece  of  rock  remained  at  the  foot  of  the  Liberty 
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Pole  until  the  Fourth  of  July,  1834,  when  it  was  carried  in  a  pro- 
cession and  placed  in  the  area  in  front  of  Pilgrim  Hall,  on  Court 
street.  While  this  fragment  was  absent  from  its  original  site,  on 
August  2,  1859,  the  cornerstone  was  laid  for  the  granite  canopy 
that  stood  over  the  original  rock  for  a  little  more  than  sixty-one 
years.  The  ceremony  was  witnessed  by  a  gathering  of  about  15,000 
persons  from  New  England,  New  York  and  even  more  distant 
states.  In  the  cornerstone  was  placed  a  metal  box  containing  coins, 
documents,  and  a  plate  with  this  inscription : 

"This  Casket,  Containing  Objects  of  historical  interest  relating  to  the 
Plymouth  Forefathers,  is  deposited  in  the  cornerstone  of  a  monumental 
canopy  erected  for  the  shelter  and  protection  of  The  Rock  on  which  the  Pil- 
grims of  the  May  Flower  landed  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1620. 
Corner  stone  laid  on  the  second  day  of  August,  1859,  with  religious  and 
Masonic  services,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pilgrim  Society  of  Plymouth. 
Richard  Warren,  president;  building  committee,  John  H.  Clifford,  Samuel 
Nicolson,  William  Thomas,  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  Charles  G.  Davis,  Eleazer 
C.  Sherman ;  Hammet  Billings,  architect ;  VV.  M.  Harding,  financial  agent." 

Under  the  cornerstone  was  also  placed  a  casket  containing  some 
unidentified  bones  which  had  been  exhumed  on  Cole's  Hill  where 
the  first  settlers  were  buried  without  gravestones  in  order  that  the 
number  of  their  deaths  might  not  be  disclosed  to  the  Indians. 

On  September  27,  1880,  the  piece  of  rock  which  was  in  front  of 
Pilgrim  Hall  was  taken  back  without  any  ceremony  and  placed 
beneath  the  canopy  directly  above  its  mother  rock.  It  bore  simply 
the  date  "1620"  deeply  cut  in  its  upper  face. 

In  December,  1920,  work  was  begun  for  the  removal  of  the 
Pilgrim  Wharf  and  uncovering  the  rock  so  that  the  waves  of 
Plymouth  harbor  might  again  wash  its  sides  as  in  1620,  and  on 
December  20,  the  day  before  the  Tercentenary  celebration,  the 
canopy  had  been  removed,  chains  were  placed  around  the  upper  part 
of  the  rock  and  it  was  hoisted  into  the  air.  In  this  process,  it  broke 
in  two  along  a  former  fracture  which  it  had  received  in  its  earlier 
travels. 

When  the  cornerstone  of  the  canopy  was  reached,  it  was  found 
that  the  zinc  box  which  it  contained  was  badly  deteriorated  or  dam- 
aged.   The  Boston  Transcript  of  December  20,  1920,  said : 

"The  metal  box  had  been  relied  upon  to  tell  the  story  of  the  dedication,  for 
in  it  had  been  placed  many  interesting  and  valuable  documents,  but  when  it 
was  extricated  from  its  resting  place  under  the  cornerstone,  it  was  hardly 
recognized  as  a  box.  It  was  turned  over  to  W.  W.  Brewster  of  the  Five  Cents 
Savings  Bank  in  Plymouth,  as  he  is  to  be  the  custodian  of  relics  that  are 
being  disturbed  during  the  reconstruction  of  the  Plymouth  shore.  Mr.  Brew- 
ster took  it  to  his  home,  at  1  Carver  street,  as  it  had  to  be  thawed  out.  As 
the  ice  fell  away  from  it  there  was  a  shapeless  mass  of  metal  with  only  mud 
and  a  warped  plate  and  a  part  of  a  book  cover  inside.  Its  conditions  must  be 
due  in  the  first  instance  to  poor  workmanship  in  placing  it  under  the  corner- 
stone, but  how  it  had  become  so  dented  and  punctured  on  all  sides  is  a  mys- 
tery. Those  who  took  it  out  and  Mr.  Brewster  who  had  it  in  his  custody,  are 
of  the  opinion  that  some  blunt  instruments  must  have  been  jammed  clear 
through  it  from  various  angles  at  some  time,  and  there  is  no  explanation  of 
how  this  could  have  happened  except  at  the  time  of  its  placement  in  1859." 
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The  Boston  Herald  said: 

"So  also  the  casket  containing  the  bones  of  the  Pilgrims  had  similarly  suf- 
fered. The  remains  ultimately  will  be  reverently  interred  in  a  little  oval, 
encircled  by  granite  curbing,  and  marked  in  the  center  by  a  stone  resting  flat 
on  the  ground,  to  represent  the  old  cemetery  in  which  were  buried  the  Pil- 
grims who  died  at  Plymouth  the  first  winter.  For  the  present,  the  casket  will 
remain  in  the  custody  of  William  W.  Brewster,  and  rest  in  a  safety  vault  in 
the  Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank."* 

The  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Commission  consulted  Mr.  Cyrus  E. 
Dallin  of  Arlington,  the  sculptor,  as  to  the  best  method  of  rejoining 
the  three  parts  of  the  rock,  and  on  February  4,  1921,  he  said  that 
he  thought  that  the  application  of  some  of  the  principles  of  modern 
dentistry  would  bind  the  boulder  together  again  so  that  it  would 
stand  for  centuries.  It  is  planned  to  restore  it  to  its  former  place 
on  the  shore  line  and  to  the  aspect  presented  when  the  Pilgrims 
made  it  the  landing  spot  for  their  settlement.  The  sculptor  said  he 
found  the  rock  fully  exposed  probably  for  the  first  time  since  it 
rolled  in  on  a  glacial  movement  that  made  it  the  only  boulder  of  any 
size  on  this  coast  for  several  miles.  The  under  surface  is  rounded 
like  other  glacially  worn  rocks  and  having  been  covered  probably 
by  sand  when  the  Pilgrims  landed  and  by  mud  since,  has  a  lighter 
appearance  than  the  two  exposed  pieces  into  which  the  upper  part 
has  been  broken.  Mr.  Dallin  estimated  that  originally  the  rock 
measured  roughly  eight  feet  by  six.  It  has  been  broken  and  chipped 
from  time  to  time,  relic  hunters  have  carried  off  pieces,  and  some 
of  the  original  contour  has  been  lost. 

Neighboring  Landmarks 

There  are  many  interesting  landmarks  in  Plymouth,  Mass., 
besides  the  rock  and  modern  pilgrims  who  go  to  the  oldest  city 
in  New  England  will  not  fail  to  go  to  Cole's  Hill;  the  site  of  the 
first  house  on  Leyden  street  (see  illustration)  ;  the  Town  brook, 
now  sadly  desecrated  by  mills  and  unkempt  backyards;  Town 
Square;  Burial  Hill,  where  one  can  see  the  graves  of  Bradford 
(see  illustration)  and  others,  the  site  of  the  watch  tower  and  the 
site  of  the  fort;  Pilgrim  Hall,  with  its  treasure  of  relics,  and  the 
National  Monument.  These  are  all  readily  accessible  on  foot  or  by 
trolley. 

But  there  are  at  least  three  points  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood 
which  are  not  so  easily  reached,  particularly  if  one  relies  on  the 
local  guide  book.  Two.  of  these  are  the  Standish  Monument  at 
"Duxbury,"  according  to  the  guide  book,  but  really  at  South  Dux- 
bury,  and  the  Standish  house,  also  at  South  Duxbury. 

The  Standish  Monument  is  on  Captain's  Hill,  a  little  west  of  north 
from  Plymouth,  distant  about  four  miles  in  an  air  line ;  but  to  reach 
it,  one  must  take  the  Old  Colony  railroad  to  South  Duxbury  Sta- 
tion, distant  nearly  eight  miles  by  rail;  and  then  walk  (or  drive) 
due  south  half  a  mile  to  South  Duxbury  village  and  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  farther  south  to  the  monument.    The  monument  stands 

*  An  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  this  Society  to  verify  the  above 
quotations  has  failed  to  elicit  a  response  from  Mr.  Brewster. 
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on  an  elevation  200  feet  above  tide-water  and  can  be  seen  from 
Plymouth  and  from  more  distant  points  by  land  and  sea  as  a  con- 
spicuous landmark.    (See  illustration.) 

A  half  a  mile  south  of  the  monument  and  a  few  rods  from  the 
shore,  is  the  Miles  Standish  house,  built  by  the  Captain's  son  in 
1666.  It  is  a  hipped-roof,  shingle-sided  house,  with  one  single 
chimney  in  the  middle,  and  no  indication  of  its  identity  except  the 
date  "1666"  in  the  plaster  on  the  outside  of  the  chimney.  It  stands 
on  private  property  upon  which  the  public  is  forbidden  to  trespass 
"for  hunting  or  any  other  purpose."    (See  illustration.) 

If  one  returns  to  South  Duxbury  station  and  thence  goes  a  mile 
and  a  half  northward  to  Duxbury  station,  he  will  see  beside  the 
railroad  track  within  a  few  rods  of  the  station  an  old  wooden 
house  bearing  the  sign  "John  Alden  House,  1653."  Its  plain  gable 
roof  does  not  look  as  old  as  the  Standish  house  does.  Neither  of 
the  houses  appears  to  have  any  provision  for  defense  against  the 
Indians  such  as  their  isolated  situations  would  seem  to  have  made 
necessary  at  the  early  period  of  the  dates  mentioned.  (See  illustra- 
tion.) 
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CEREMONIES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  HOLLAND 
The  Friendly  Visitors  and  Co-laborers 

The  ceremonies  in  England  and  Holland  took  place  during  July, 
August  and  September.  Those  in  England  were  arranged  by  the 
English-speaking  Union  and  cooperating  organizations,  and  those 
in  Holland  by  the  Nederlandische  Pilgrim  Father  Commissie. 
Collaborating  with  them  was  the  American  Mayflower  Council,  the 
Sulgrave  Institution  and  the  company  of  delegates  from  America 
informally  called  the  Friendly  Visitors. 

The  American  Mayflower  Council  was  organized  in  New  York 
to  promote  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  and  to  cooperate  with  other 
organizations  in  this  and  other  countries  in  arranging  celebrations. 
It  was  international  and  interdenominational  in  scope.  The  prin- 
cipal officers  were: 

Honorary  Chairmen :  President  Woodrow  Wilson  and  ex-President  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft. 

Honorary  Secretary:  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.  D.,  ex-U.  S.  Minister  to 
the  Netherlands. 

Chairman  :  Rev.  Henry  Churchill  King,  D.  D.,  President  of  Oberlin  College. 

Treasurer :  Dr.  Hamilton  Holt  of  New  York. 

Executive  Secretary:  Rev.  Charles  W.  Gulick  of  New  York. 

The  Sulgrave  Institution  is  mentioned  more  particularly  under 
the  heading  of  Exhibitions  and  Other  Commemorations. 

The  Friendly  Visitors  were  a  group  of  men  and  women  appointed 
by  various  organizations  and  authorities  to  visit  England  and  Hol- 
land and  represent  American  sentiment  in  the  exercises  in  those 
countries.  This  chairman  was  Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  D.  D.,  of 
Oberlin  and  New  York,  missionary,  lecturer,  etc.  The  company 
included  the  following,  mostly  from  New  York  City  unless  other- 
wise stated : 

Mr.  C.  Altschul,  Rev.  Henry  Atkinson,  D.  D.,  Col.  W.  C.  Beecher  and  wife, 
Mr.  James  M.  Beck  and  wife,  Mrs.  Sanford  Bissell,  Maj.  Gen.  Tasker  H. 
Bliss  and  wife,  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.  D.,  Right  Rev.  Benjamin  Brew- 
ster of  Maine,  Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  D.  D.,  Mrs.  Catherine  R.  Chenoweth, 
Mr.  Washington  E.  Connor,  Right  Rev.  James  H.  Darlington,  D.  D.,  of  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.,  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Davison,  Col.  Paul  Doty  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Mr.  W.  O.  Bradford  Dowse  of  Massachusetts,  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  D.  D., 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Peter  Fletcher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  M.  Furber,  Rev. 
William  Eliot  Griffis  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Holt,  Mrs.  Arthur  H. 
Kimball,  Rev.  Charles  S.  MacFarland,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Arthur  C.  McGifTert,  D.  D., 
Hon..  Alton  B.  Parker,  Major  George  Haven  Putnam,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Livingston  Seaman,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Strong,  Rev.  Dr.  and  Charles  L.  Thomp- 
son, Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hermon  Vidder,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Vogel,  Mrs.  Eva 
Follett  Warner,  and  others. 

Celebration  in  Southampton 

The  first  notable  celebration  in  the  mother  countries  was  that 
at  Southampton,  England,  on  Saturday,  July  24,  1920.  This 
included  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  a  pageant 
on  the  old  quay  from  which  the  Pilgrims  departed  300  years  before. 
The  play  was  written  by  Miss  Myra  Lovett,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Canon  Lovett,  a  local  clergyman,  and  the  players  were  all  local 
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amateurs.  Canon  Lovett  acted  as  producer  and  pageant-master. 
Lord  Birkenhead,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  opened  the  pageant. 
The  principal  figure  of  the  play  was  John  Alden.  A  cablegram 
from  Southampton,  referring  to  this  character,  says: 

"Alden  was  the  only  member  of  the  Pilgrim  band  who  came  from  South- 
ampton. Tradition  says  that  he  was  a  New  Forest  gypsy,  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  a  cooper's  apprentice  in  Southampton,  and  it  is  also  certain  that 
he  was  not  a  Puritan,  but  joined  the  band  from  love  of  adventure  and  of 
Priscilla  Mullen,  who  afterward  became  Priscilla  Alden." 

The  Mayor  of  Southampton  in  1620,  John  Richards,  who  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  Pilgrims,  was  represented  in  the  pageant  by 
Alderman  C.  J.  Sharp,  who  has  been  twice  Mayor  of  the  city,  and 
Vicar  Holyrod  by  the  Rev.  L.  S.  Etheridge.  John  Carver,  William 
Brewster,  Edward  Winslow,  Isaac  Allerton,  Miles  Standish  and 
William  Bradford  also  appeared  in  the  play,  which  also  reproduced 
in  John  Alden's  dream  of  the  future  the  inauguration  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Boston  Tea  Party,  Civil  War  scenes,  and  finally  Amer- 
ica coming  to  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  in  the  World  War.  The 
final  scene  was  the -embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims,  which  hundreds 
of  assembled  townspeople  watched  from  the  same  spot  where  their 
ancestors  were  spectators,  singing  the  hymn  "O  God  of  Jacob,  by 
Whose  Hand." 

Among  the  spectators  were  Mr.  J.  Butler  Wright,  Counsellor  of 
the  American  Embassy;  Gen.  C.  H.  Sherrill  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Savage,  American  Consul  at  Southampton,  and  many  other 
Americans. 

Ceremonies  in  Holland 

The  ceremonies  in  Holland  lasted  six  days,  from  Saturday, 
August  28,  to  Thursday,  September  2,  1920.  They  began  with  a 
reception  of  the  delegates  from  America  and  England  by  the  Queen, 
the  Dutch  committee,  and  distinguished  citizens,  at  The  Hague. 

On  Sunday,  August  29,  a  number  of  prominent  pulpits  were 
filled  by  clergymen  from  England  and  America. 

On  Monday,  August  30,  the  first  session  in  Leyden  was  opened 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  University  in  the  presence  of  the  faculty 
and  distinguished  guests  and  a  large  assembly  of  townspeople.  The 
faculty  in  their  black  gowns  and  velvet  caps  led  the  academic 
procession. 

After  introductory  remarks  by  the  Rector  of  the  University,  the 
Dutch  Foreign  Minister,  Jonkheer  Van  Karnebeek,  offered  a  warm 
welcome  to  the  delegates.  Referring  to  the  history  of  the  Pilgrims, 
the  Minister  said  Holland  claimed  no  special  merit,  but  was  happy 
that  she  had  been  able  to  give  the  benefit  of  liberty  and  hospitality 
to  the  Pilgrims  300  years  ago.  The  solemn  compact  signed  on  the 
Mayflower,  he  said,  linked  Holland  and  America  forever. 

Mr.  William  Bradford  Dowse  brought  the  greetings  of  the 
Mayflower  descendants  of  Massachusetts  and  presented  a  commem- 
orative medal  to  the  Lniversity. 
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Mr.  W.  M.  Westerman,  Chairman  of  the  Netherlands-American 
Institute,  spoke  of  the  friendly  relations  between  Holland  and 
America. 

Professor  J.  Rendel  Harris,  who  was  decorated  with  the  Order 
of  William  the  Silent  by  the  Queen,  presented  to  the  University 
documents  associated  with  the  Pilgrims. 

The  American  Minister,  Hon.  William  Phillips,  closed  the  cere- 
monies with  an  expression  of  thanks,  referring  to  the  debt  to 
Holland  which  the  United  States  hoped  to  repay. 

After  luncheon  there  was  a  memorial  meeting  in  the  Stadhuis, 
which  was  decorated  with  American,  British  and  Dutch  flags.  The 
American  Minister  introduced  the  speakers,  namely,  Dr.  William 
Elliot  Griffis  of  New  York,  Director  Wood  of  the  Brooke  Settle- 
ment, Birmingham,  and  Dr.  Eekhof  of  Leyden  University,  who 
discovered  many  new  Pilgrim  documents  recently.  In  all  the  Dutch 
speeches,  especially  those  of  the  ministers,  special  stress  was  laid 
upon  Holland's  maintenance  of  her  sovereign  rights  in  her  refusal 
to  extradite  the  Pilgrims. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  banquet  and.  a  reception  in  the 
Stadhuis  by  the  Burgomaster.  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt  spoke  for  the 
United  States  and  Sir  Harry  Brittain  for  England. 

On  Tuesday,  August  31,  there  was  a  morning  session  in  Leyden 
with  several  speeches.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  an  exhibition 
of  national  sports ;  and  in  the  evening  a  memorial  service  in  Pieter's 
kerk.  The  great  church  was  filled  to  its  capacity.  The  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Macfarland  delivered  the  memorial  address  on  "The 
Permanent  Elements  of  the  Pilgrim  Faith." 

On  Wednesday,  September  1,  Mr.  Phillips,  American  Minister  at 
The  Hague,  gave  a  luncheon  in  that  city  to  the  Pilgrim  delegates, 
about  forty  in  number.  Among  his  guests  were  Foreign  Minister 
Van  Karnebeek,  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  who  had  just  arrived  on  business 
relating  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  several  officers  of  the 
United  States  Cruiser  Frederick. 

Thence,  on  the  same  day,  the  delegates  proceeded  to  Amsterdam, 
where  the  Burgomaster  held  a  reception  in  the  Stadhuis  at  which 
Dr.  Hamilton  Holt  was  one  of  the  speakers.  In  the  evening,  about 
2000  Dutch,  American  and  English  men  met  in  the  Nieuwe  Kerk, 
where  addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Charles  L.  Thompson  and 
Dr.  Henry  Atkinson  of  New  York.  Rev.  Mr.  Aubrey  of  Cam- 
bridge, Bishop  James  H.  Darlington  of  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  and 
others.  The  latter  read  messages  from  fourteen  societies  in 
America. 

On  Thursday,  September  2,  the  delegates  assembled  in  Leyden 
and  began  what  in  many  respects  was  the  most  picturesque  feature 
of  the  Dutch  celebration  where  they  embarked  at  the  same  place 
where  the  Pilgrims  of  1620  embarked,  and  proceeded  by  canal  to 
Delfshaven.  They  arrived  at  Delfshaven  about  noon  and  first 
assembled  on  the  wharf  where  the  original  Pilgrims  embarked  on 
the  Speedwell.    The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyers,  who  explained  the  land- 
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marks  to  the  delegates,  suggested  that  they  all  kneel  as  the  Pilgrims 
did ;  and  when  the  company  complied,  he  offered  prayer.  Then 
they  went  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  where  the  memorial  address 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton. 

On  the  same  day  the  delegation  went  to  Rotterdam  and  first 
assembled  in  the  great  cathedral,  where  the  memorial  address  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot.  This  was  followed  by  a  ban- 
quet at  the  Zoological  Garden  and  a  yacht  trip  around  the  harbor. 
Before  the  delegates  departed  for  England,  each  one  was  presented 
with  the  volume  entitled  "Leyden  Documents  Relating  to  the  Pil- 
grims," edited  by  Dr.  D.  Plooij  of  Leyden  and  Dr.  J.  Rendel  Plarris 
of  Manchester,  England. 

Ceremonies  in  Plymouth,  England 

The  celebrations  in  Plymouth  lasted  nine  days,  culminating  on 
the  tercentenary  date,  Monday,  September  6,  1920.  There  were 
receptions,  meeting  and  excursions  of  many  kinds  in  which  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Mayoress,  Lord  Reading,  the  British  Ambassador 
to  Washington  during  the  war,  and  Lady  Astor,  M.  P.,  were  con- 
spicuous personages  and  made  many  addresses.  On  Sunday,  the 
5th,  several  American  clergymen,  including  Bishop  Brewster,  Dr. 
Nehemiah  Boynton  and  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  preached  in 
Plymouth  pulpits.  The  service  in  St.  Andrew's  Church  was 
attended  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  other  civil  authorities.  The  Mayor 
was  in  full  scarlet  regalia,  with  robed  bearers  of  the  maces. 

Monday,  September  6,  was  the  great  day  of  the  English  celebra- 
tions. In  the  morning  there  was  an  International  Conference  at 
the  Corn  Exchange,  at  which  addresses  were  delivered  by  English, 
French,  Dutch,  Swiss  and  American  representatives.  The  principal 
American  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Bacon  of 
Yale  University. 

At  12 :30  a  luncheon  was  given  in  the  Guild  Hall  by  the  English 
Union  in  honor  of  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress.  After  luncheon  the 
entire  town  took  a  holiday,  and  thousands  assembled  on  the  old 
Plymouth  dock  whence  the  Mayflower  sailed  to  witness  a  pageant. 
The  Mayor  in  his  scarlet  and  ermine  robe,  the  Bishops  and  other 
clergy  in  their  ecclesiastical  vestments,  and  many  persons  in  uni- 
form wearing  insignia,  presented  a  brilliant  spectacle.  The  pageant 
was  extremely  picturesque,  including  impersonations  of  American 
Indians,  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  mothers  and  children.  Among 
the  characters  represented  were  John  Robinson,  Priscilla  Alden, 
Miles  Standish,  and  other  familiar  figures. 

After  the  pageant  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  Guild  Hall  with 
more  addresses  and  in  the  evening  a  great  banquet  was  given  by 
the  Lord  Mayor.  Telegrams  were  sent  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  all  drank  out 
of  a  great  loving  cup  in  token  of  Anglo-Saxon  friendship. 
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CEREMONIES  IN  AMERICA 
Provincetown  Celebration 

Provincetown,  Mass.,  on  the  end  of  Cape  Cod,  where  the  Pilgrims 
first  set  foot  on  American  soil,  held  its  celebration  in  August,  1920, 
before  the  Friendly  Visitors  had  returned  from  Europe. 

The  Provincetown  Tercentenary  Committee  was  composed  of  the 
Selectmen,  the  Special  Town  Committee,  representatives  of  all  the 
town  organizations,  and  delegates  from  the  neighboring  towns  on 
Cape  Cod.    Its  principal  officers  were : 

President :  William  H.  Young. 

Vice  Presidents :  Charles  W.  Hawthorne  Walter  Welsh,  William  B.  Law- 
rence and  Richard  Miller. 
Treasurer :  Edwin  N.  Paine. 
Executive  Secretary :  Charles  N.  Rogers. 
Recording  Secretary:  Mrs.  Henry  Mottet. 

On  Friday,  August  27,  the  Atlantic  Squadron  of  the  United 
States  Navy  arrived  in  the  harbor  where  it  was  joined  by  vessels 
of  several  foreign  nations,  including  England  and  France.  Satur- 
day, the  28th,  was  devoted  to  courtesies  to  the  naval  officers.  On 
Sunday,  the  29th,  there  were  religious  services  in  the  five  churches 
and  other  appropriate  exercises. 

On  Monday,  the  30th,  the  exercises  began  with  a  parade  in  which 
there  were  moving  tableaux  picturing  events  of  the  days  of  the 
founders,  vying  in  interest  with  the  marching  of  sailors  from  the 
warships.  Colonial  and  other  patriotic  societies  from  many  places 
figured  in  the  line  of  decorated  floats.  Plymouth,  which  shares 
with  Provincetown  the  pride  of  Pilgrim  tradition,  sent  a  large 
delegation  across  the  bay  to  take  part  in  the  observances,  and  many 
other  points  along  the  Cape  and  from  the  Old  Colony  district  were 
well  represented.  The  parade  started  in  the  early  afternoon,  with 
Postmaster  John  Adams  as  chief  marshal  and  Captain  Olmstead 
of  the  battleship  Florida  as  chief  aide.  Officers  from  the  foreign 
warships  in  the  harbor,  the  British  cruiser  Constance  and  the  Ville 
d'Ys  of  the  French  Navy  were  in  the  reviewing  stand  with  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Cox,  although  the  men  from  these  ships  were  not  in 
the  line. 

Following  the  parade  there  was  a  national  civic  meeting  at  the 
base  of  the  Pilgrim  monument. 

Secretary  of  State  Bainbridge  Colby  conveyed  a  message  from 
President  Wilson  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present. 

Dr.  William  H.  de  Beaufort,  Acting  Minister  from  the  Nether- 
lands, represented  Queen  Wilhelmina.  M.  de  Beaufort  said  he 
wished  to  transmit  "A  special  message  from  my  Queen  and  her 
people,  telling  you  that  my  country  is  proud  to  have  given  hospital- 
ity to  those  men  who  land  the  foundations  of  the  American  com- 
monwealth and  considers  itself  happy  to  entertain  with  this  great 
Republic  relations  of  old  and  cordial  friendship."    He  added: 

"The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  the  forerunners  of  this  great  Republic,  who 
carried  with  them  from  the  country  of  their  exile,  Holland,  those  precious 
treasures  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  which  are  the  honor  of  old  Holland 
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and  the  pride  of  new  America.  Through  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  Holland,  in 
which  we  may  say  that  the  law  of  fundamental  righteousness  was  paramount, 
was  ahle  to  exert  a  proud  influence  upon  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
American  body  politic." 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  then  Commissioner  of  Education  of  New- 
York  State,  presented  to  the  resident  Minister  of  the  First  Pilgrim 
Church  a  receptacle  containing  water  from  the  River  Jordan. 
Captain  Geoffrey  Blake,  Naval  Attache  of  the  British  Embassy, 
represented  Ambassador  Geddes,  and  Captain  de  Ruffi  de  Ponteves 
of  the  French  Navy  conveyed  greetings  from  France. 

Brief  speeches  were  made  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Channing  H. 
Cox,  Senator  David  I.  Walsh,  Congressman  Joseph  Walsh  and 
Mrs.  George  Maynard  Minor,  President-General  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Other  features  of  the  day  were  daylight  fireworks  for  children 
at  6  p.  m. ;  the  official  banquet  at  7 :30  p.  m.,  fireworks  and  illumina- 
tion of  the  fleet  at  8:30  p.  m.,  and  a  ball  in  the  Town  Hall  at 
9:30  p.  m. 

Foreign  Visitors  and  Itinerary 

Many  of  the  commemorative  exercises  in  the  United  States  after 
the  Provincetown  celebration  were  honored  by  the  presence  of  a 
delegation  from  Great  Britain  organized  by  the  Anglo-American 
Society  and  Sulgrave  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  delega- 
tion were  Lord  and  Lady  Rathcreedan ;  Admiral  Sir  William  Low- 
ther  Grant,  K.  C.  B.,  who  had  commanded  on  the  American  station 
during  the  war;  Sir  Arthur  Shipley,  G.  B.  E.,  Master  of  Christ's 
Church  College,  Cambridge,  and  ex- Vice  Chancellor  of  Cambridge 
University;  Prof.  Frederick  J.  Foakes-Jackson,  D.  D.,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  now  on  the  staff  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York;  Col.  H.  W.  Edwards,  D.  S.  C, 
M.  G.,  Secretary  of  the  Old  Colony  Club;  Sir  John  Henry,  attached 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  as  liason  officer  between  the  Government 
and  its  Washington  embassy;  Mr.  John  Blair  McAfee,  Chairman 
of  the  American  Luncheon  Club  in  London;  Mr.  George  McKinley, 
Honorary  Secretary  of  that  club;  Mr.  Stanley  Udale;  and  Mr. 
Harry  S.  Perris,  Secretary  of  the  Sulgrave  Institution  (British 
Branch). 

It  may  be  added  here  that  the  functions  in  New  York,  and  some 
of  those  elsewhere,  were  also  attended  by  the  following  delegates: 

Canada  sent  a  special  delegation  consisting  of  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
G.  C.  M.  G.,  former  Premier  of  Canada,  Senator  Raoul  Dandurand, 
K.  C,  Justice  William  Renwick  Riddell,  Col.  Charles  Frederick 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Scannell. 

Sir  John  Cockburn,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  former  Premier  of  South 
Australia,  represented  that  branch  of  the  British  empire. 

The  Netherlands  also  sent  a  delegation,  including  Dr.  W.  H. 
de  Beaufort,  Charge  d' Affaires  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  United 
States;  Dr.  Van  Visser,  Minister  of  Education;  Dr.  A.  J.  Barnouw, 
Dr.  D.  H.  Andreae,  commercial  attache  of  the  Netherlands  Lega- 
tion; and  Dr.  J.  B.  Hubrecht. 
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The  tour  of  the  British  delegation  was  as  follows: 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1920.  Arrived  at  New  York  and  proceeded  to 
Syracuse ;  reception ;  visit  to  Syracuse  University. 

September  23.  By  motor  to  Cazenovia ;  reception ;  visit  to  State  School  of 
Agriculture;  drive  to  Utica;  reception  and  public  dinner. 

September  24.  Arrived  at  Buffalo ;  elaborate  reception ;  city  en  fete ;  sight- 
seeing ;  visit  to  Albright  Art  Gallery,  etc. ;  luncheon  by  D.  A.  R. ;  great  street 
pageant;  mass  meeting  at  Broadway  auditorium. 

September  25.    Visit  to  Niagara  Falls. 

September  26,  Sunday.    Arrived  in  New  York 

September  27-29.    Ceremonies  in  New  York.    (See  following  pages.) 

September  30.    Visited  Princeton  University  and  proceeded  to  Washington. 

October  1.  Received  at  State  Department  by  Secretary  of  State  in  behalf 
of  the  President;  sight-seeing;  banquet  by  the  British  Ambassador. 

October  2.  Guests  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the 
President's  yacht  Mayflower,  on  which  they  went  to  Mt.  Vernon ;  ceremonies 
at  Washington's  tomb. 

Sunday,  October  3.  Sailed  from  Washington  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  a 
succession  of  celebrations  occupied  three  days. 

October  5.  Visited  Cape  Henry,  where  Jamestown  colonists  first  landed 
April  26,  1607;  civic  and  religious  services. 

October  6.  Proceeded  on  U.  S.  destroyer  to  Newport  News,  thence  by 
train  to  Williamsburg,  Va. ;  reception  and  exercises  at  William  and  Mary 
College ;  visit  to  Bruton  Parish  church,  etc. 

October  7.  Visit  to  Jamestown ;  commemorative  service  in  ancient  church ; 
and  other  exercises  out  of  doors;  returned  on  destroyer  to  Norfolk. 

October  8.  Proceeded  by  revenue  cutter  to  Newport  News,  thence  by  train 
to  Hampton,  Va.,  and  visited  Hampton  Institute;  luncheon  by  Colonial 
Dames;  thence  to  Richmond;  welcome  by  Cincinnati  Society,  Sons  of  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  Society  of  Colonial  Wars;  dinner,  reception,  banquet. 

October  9.    Sight-seeing  in  Richmond. 

Sunday,  October  10.    Proceeded  to  Philadelphia. 

October  11.  Visited  Independence  Hall;  sight-seeing;  luncheon;  thence 
to  New  York. 

October  12.    Dinner  at  residence  of  Adolf  Lewisohn. 

October  13.  Luncheon  at  Union  Theological  Seminary ;  dinner  with  faculty 
of  Columbia  University;  great  meeting  in  Horace  Mann  auditorium. 

October  14-15.    Sight-seeing  and  various  functions. 

October  16.    By  Fall  River  boat  and  rail  to  Boston. 

Sunday,  October  17.    Quiet  social  entertainments  in  Boston. 

October  18.  Motored  to  Plymouth,  Mass. ;  returned  to  Boston ;  dinner  and 
addresses  at  the  Harvard  Union. 

October  19.  Visited  Concord,  Lexington  and  other  places  of  historical  and 
literary  interest ;  in  evening,  reception  in  Milton. 

October  20.    Returned  to  New  York. 

October  22.  Farewell  luncheon  by  Sulgrave  Institution  of  America  at  the 
Lawyers  Club. 

October  27.  Before  sailing,  made  pilgrimage  to  Roosevelt's  grave  at  Oyster 
Bay. 

Ceremonies  in  New  York  City 

On  Monday  morning  September  27,  1920,  the  visitors  were 
received  at  the  City  Hall  by  Mayor  Hylan,  who  delivered  an  address 
of  welcome  and  extended  to  them  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

Monday  afternoon  they  were  guests  of  Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday 
and  Professor  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  President  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  at  the  New  York  Zoological  Park. 

On  Tuesday,  September  28,  the  visitors  were  guests  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club.    Gen.  Oliver  B.  Bridgman  presided. 
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On  Tuesday  evening,  the  Sulgrave  Institution  and  Associated 
Societies  gave  a  dinner  in  the  Hotel  Astor  in  honor  of  the  delegates 
of  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands  and  Canada,  and  to  meet  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Vice-Admiral  and  commanding  officers  of  the  battleship  squadron 
of  the  Atlantic  fleet  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Col.  George  W. 
Burleigh  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  International  Hos- 
pitality and  presided.  The  list  of  speakers  included  General 
Pershing,  Senator  Dandurand,  Dr.  de  Beaufort,  Vice-Admiral 
Hilary  P.  Jones,  Mr.  John  A.  Stewart,  Lord  Rathcreedan,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Bainbridge  Colby,  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker,  Hon.  John 
W.  Davis,  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Barnouw.  The  program  included  music, 
national  songs  of  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands  and  America,  tab- 
leaux by  the  Community  Service,  and  a  representation  of  the  signing 
of  the  Mayflower  Compact. 

On  Wednesday,  September  29,  a  luncheon  was  given  by  the 
Pilgrims  of  the  United  States  in  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  at  Madison 
avenue  and  Forty-sixth  street  at  1  p.  m.  in  honor  of  the  delegates. 
Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  President  of  the  Society  of  the  Pil- 
grims, presided.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Sherrill  was  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  speakers  included  Mr.  Depew,  Sir 
Arthur  Shipley,  Senator  Dandurand,  Dr.  de  Beaufort  and  others. 
The  guests  were  also  taken  about  the  city  sight-seeing. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  September  29,  1920,  a  great  mass 
meeting  was  held  in  Carnegie  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sul- 
grave Institution  and  associated  organizations,  celebrating  the  meet- 
ing of  the  first  Legislative  assembly  at  Jamestown  and  the  signing 
of  the  Mayflower  compact  "which  mark  the  beginning  of  represent- 
ative government  in  America."  Judge  Parker  presided.  The  pro- 
gram included  music,  folk  song  and  tableaux  under  the  direction 
of  the  New  York  Community  Service,  Mr.  Frederick  Gunther,  con- 
ductor ;  the  reading  of  the  Mayflower  compact ;  and  addresses  by 
Judge  Parker,  Secretary  of  State  Colby,  Lady  Rathcreedan,  Dr. 
de  Beaufort,  Senator  Dandurand,  Hon.  H.  St.  George  Tucker,  Mr. 
Samuel  Gompers,  Mr.  H.  S.  Perris  and  Dr.  Barnouw. 

The  meeting  was  the  occasion  of  a  notable  expression  of 
sentiments  of  concord  between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  the  Netherlands,  but  was  marred  by  a  concerted  disturbance 
by  advocates  of  Irish  independence,  who  interrupted  speakers,  dis- 
played objectionable  placards,  started  an  impromptu  parade  down 
one  of  the  aisles,  and  otherwise  tried  to  throw  the  meeting  into 
confusion.  At  one  time  the  whole  house  was  in  an  uproar,  but  order 
was  restored  when  the  band  played  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
and  the  policemen  expelled  the  chief  disturbers. 

On  the  evening  of  November  22,  the  Society  of  Mayflower 
Descendants  celebrated  the  signing  of  the  Mayflower  Compact  by 
a  dinner  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

On  the  evening  of  November  24,  the  National  Arts  Club  held  a 
"Pilgrim  night"  in  its  galleries  at  15  Gramercy  Park.  Mr.  John 
G.  Agar,  President  of  the  Club,  opened  the  exercises,  and  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker,  Chairman  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  Sulgrave  Institution  and  Associated  Organizations; 
Dr.  George  Frederick  Kunz,  President  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society;  Right  Rev.  James  H.  Darlington, 
Bishop  of  Harrisburg,  Penn. ;  Hon.  D.  J.  Steyn  Paris,  acting  Consul 
General  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Dr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society. 

On  the  evening  of  November  26,  another  meeting  was  held  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  without  interruption  from  Irish  sympathizers.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot  presided.  Gen.  Robert  Georges  Nivelle, 
the  French  hero,  was  present  as  a  descendant  of  the  Huguenots,  the 
French  spiritual  kin  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  He  paid  a  generous 
tribute  to  America.  Other  speakers  were  Prof.  William  Lyons 
Phelps,  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  Mason  North,  Rev.  Dr.  Cornelius  Woelf- 
kin,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  Mr.  E.  Harold  Spender  and  the 
Rev.  William  I.  Haven.  Among  the  official  representatives  of  other 
nations  at  the  celebration  were  President  R.  C.  Gillie  of  the  Free 
Church  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America;  Canon  A.  E. 
Burroughs  of  Peterboro ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Ramsey  of  Eng- 
land; Dr.  A.  J.  Barnouw  of  Holland;  Colonel  Paul  Azan  and  Dr. 
Jean  Andre  Monod  of  France,  and  Mr.  Pierre  Mali,  the  Belgian 
Consul. 

A  message  from  King  George,  transmitted  by  the  British 
Embassy,  said : 

"I  join  you  gladly  in  honoring  the  men  and  women  of  the  Mayflower 
whose  memory  is  one  of  the  abiding  inspirations  of  America." 

Ceremonies  at  Plymouth,  Mass. 

December  21,  1920,  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  was  the  culminating  day  of 
the  great  series  of  celebrations.  On  August  4,  President  Wilson 
issued  the  following  proclamation  requesting  the  observance  of  the 
day  throughout  the  nation : 

"My  fellow  countrymen :  December  21  next  will  mark  the  tercentenary  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  in  1620.  The  day  will  be  becomingly 
celebrated  at  Plymouth  under  the  auspices  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrim  Tercen- 
tenary Commission  and  in  other  localities  in  Massachusetts.  While  this  is 
proper  and  praiseworth,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  influences  which  the  ideals 
and  principles  of  the  Pilgrims  with  respect  to  civil  liberty  and  human  rights 
have  had  upon  the  formation  and  growth  of  our  institutions  and  upon  our 
development  and  progress  as  a  nation  merit  more  than  a  local  expression  of 
our  obligation,  and  make  fitting  a  nation-wide  observance  of  the  day. 

"I  therefore  suggest  and  request  that  the  21st  of  December  next  be  observed 
throughout  the  union  with  special  patriotic  services,  in  order  that  the  great 
events  in  American  history  that  have  resulted  from  the  landing  of  these  hardy 
and  courageous  navigators  and  colonists  may  be  accentuated  to  the  present 
generation  of  American  citizens.  Especially  do  I  recommend  that  the  day  be 
fittingly  observed  in  the  universities,  colleges  and  schools  of  our  country,  to 
the  end  that  salutary  and  patriotic  lessons  may  be  drawn  from  the  fortitude 
and  perseverance  and  the  ideals  of  this  little  band  of  church  men  and  women 
who  established  on  this  continent  the  first  self-determined  government  based 
on  the  great  principle  of  just  law  and  its  equal  application  to  all  and  thus 
planted  the  seeds  from  which  has  sprung  the  mighty  nation. 
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"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed.  Done  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  fourth 
day  of  August  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and 
Twenty,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  145th. 

"Woodrow  Wilson." 

The  President  also  appointed  Messrs.  Samuel  W.  McCall  and 
Richard  Hooker  of  Massachusetts  and  George  Foster  Peabody  of 
New  York  as  members  of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Commission. 

The  ceremony  at  Plymouth,  on  December  21,  1920,  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Commission  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  is  composed  of  Mr.  Louis  K.  Liggett,  Chairman ;  and 
Messrs.  Charles  B.  Barnes,  Arthur  Lord,  George  H.  Lyman,  Milton 
Reed,  and  William  Carroll  Hill,  the  last-named  being  Secretary. 

A  perfect  day,  mild  and  clear,  favored  the  festival.  A  special 
train  left  the  South  Station,  Boston,  about  9:30  a.  m.,  bearing  Gov- 
ernor and  Vice-President-elect  Calvin  Coolidge,  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  and  other  speakers,  the  Tercentenary  Commission, 
and  about  500  official  delegates  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  official  delegate  appointed  by  the  American  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Preservation  Society  was  the  President,  Dr.  George  Frederick 
Kunz  of  New  York,  who,  being  unable  to  attend  in  person,  was 
represented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

The  train  arrived  in  Plymouth  about  11  a.  m.,  and  was  greeted 
by  a  throng  of  men,  women  and  children  at  the  railroad  station. 
The  little  town  of  Plymouth  was  en  fete,  flags  and  other  decorations 
adorning  the  principal  business  buildings  and  many  private  dwell- 
ings. Several  hundred  school  children  were  the  first  to  greet  the 
special  train.  Many  of  those  who  came  by  train  were  taken  to  the 
Old  Colony  Theatre  by  electric  cars  while  others  walked. 

The  School  Committee  had  planned  to  have  the  school  children 
parade  to  the  theatre  ahead  of  the  visitors,  but  this  plan  was  not 
carried  out,  because  of  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  town. 
School  sessions  were  suspended,  however,  and  the  pupils,  free  to  go 
where  they  wanted  to  go,  flocked  to  the  station.  It  was  an  animated 
scene  as  the  train  drew  in,  with  the  children  giving  vociferous 
evidence  of  their  joy. 

Mr.  Earl  P.  Blake,  sheriff  of  Plymouth  county,  led  the  procession 
through  the  station  to  the  street  cars,  and  Chief  John  Armstrong 
of  the  Plymouth  police  force  had  charge  of  police  arrangements. 

The  Old  Colony  Theatre,  in  which  the  official  exercises  were  held, 
is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  railroad  station,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  famous  Town  brook,  near  the  place  where  it  joins 
the  sea  and  forms  a  little  harbor  in  which  the  Pilgrims  sheltered 
their  small  boats.  Admission  to  the  auditorium,  which  held  about 
a  thousand  persons,  was  by  card,  and  many  applicants  were  turned 
away. 

The  decorations  of  the  interior  were  almost  Puritanical  in  their 
simplicity.  At  the  front  of  the  stage,  at  one  end,  was  a  staff  bear- 
ing the  United  States  flag,  and  at  the  other  end  another  staff  with 
the  flag  of  Massachusetts;  in  front  of  some  of  the  chairs  on  the 
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stage  was  a  foot-border  of  small  flags ;  and  in  the  center  of  the  wall 
at  the  back  of  the  stage  was  a  large  American  flag.  About  fifty  per- 
sons were  seated  on  the  stage.  In  the  center,  in  front,  at  one  side 
of  the  speaker's  table,  Governor  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts  sat  in 
the  old  chair  in  which  Governor  Bradford  used  to  sit  three  centuries 
ago.  At  the  back  of  the  stage  was  the  band,  whose  big  base-drum, 
bearing  the  words  "Pilgrim  Band,  Plymouth"  formed  a  conspicuous 
centerpiece  in  front  of  the  large  American  flag. 

The  ushers  for  the  occasion  were  girls  wearing  white  caps  and 
capes  which  gave  a  colonial  air  to  the  scene,  an  effect  which  was 
heightened  by  the  appearance  of  the  Sheriff  in  his  ceremonial  dress 
with  brass  buttons  and  wearing  his  sword. 

After  the  overture  by  the  Plymouth  orchestra,  the  Sheriff 
mounted  the  stage  at  1 1 :45  a.  m.  and  briefly  called  the  momentous 
meeting  to  order. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  B.  Whitney  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
offered  prayer,  occupying  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Louis  K.  Liggett,  Chairman  of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary 
Commission  of  Massachusetts,  presided  and  made  an  address  of 
welcome  which  took  but  a  single  minute  to  deliver.  All  of  Mr.  Lig- 
gett's  introductions  of  speakers  were  models  of  brevity. 

Governor  Coolidge  spoke  for  six  minutes. 

Le  Baron  Russell  Briggs,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  Harvard  University,  occupied  eight  minutes  in 
delivering  his  poem. 

United  States  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  began  his  oration  at 
12  :12  and  ended  at  1 :33  p.  m.  He  had  a  bad  cold  which  interfered 
with  his  delivery,  and  caused  him  to  keep  on  an  overcoat.  While  he 
was  quoting  Daniel  Webster's  speech  of  100  years  before,  in  which 
Webster  predicted  that  in  1920  "the  voice  of  acclamation  and  grati- 
tude, commencing  on  the  Rock  of  Plymouth,  shall  be  transmitted 
through  millions  of  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  till  it  lose  itself  in  the 
murmurs  of  the  Pacific  seas,"  the  telephone  on  the  table  in  front  of 
Senator  Lodge  rang  and  he  suspended  his  oration.  Thereupon  Gov- 
ernor Coolidge  took  up  the  instrument  and  announced  that  Governor 
Stevens  of  California  was  talking  to  him  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
3,000  miles  away ;  and  then  he  said  to  Governor  William  D.  Stevens  : 

"I  am  sitting  in  the  chair  of  Governor  Bradford.  Massachusetts  and  Ply- 
mouth Rock  greet  California  and  the  Golden  Gate.  The  sons  of  the  Pilgrims 
send  their  voices  to  you  to  be  heard  and  then  lost  in  the  roar  of  the  waves  of 
the  Pacific." 

The  dramatic  fulfillment  of  Webster's  prophecy,  in  a  manner  lit- 
tle dreamed  by  him,  produced  a  thrill  throughout  the  audience. 

Following  Senator  Lodge's  oration  the  Plymouth  Men's  Chorus 
sang  a  musical  setting  of  William  Cullen  Bryant's  poem  entitled 
"The  Twenty-second  of  December,"*  beginning 

"Wild  was  the  day;  the  wintry  sea 

Moaned  sadly  on  New  England's  strand." 


*  The  poet's  chronology  differed  by  one  day  from  the  commonly  accepted 
date  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
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The  Rev.  Theodore  E.  Busfield,  D.  D.,  of  the  Congregationalist 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims  pronounced  a  short  benediction,  and  the 
memorable  exercises  in  the  auditorium  were  ended  at  1  :40  p.  m. 

Upon  leaving  the  theatre,  the  company  was  invited  to  walk  around 
the  Plymouth  Rock  at  the  water  front  —  the  rock  then  being 
enchained  ready  for  temporary  removal  by  derrick  preparatory  to 
being  reset  at  its  original  level,  as  previously  described  (page  217). 
They  then  proteeded  to  the  armory,  where  a  bountiful  repast  was 
served. 

Most  of  the  visitors  departed  on  the  official  train  for  Boston  at 
4:30  p.  m. 

There  was  genuine  regret  that  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  British 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  was  detained  by  "official  busi- 
ness" from  the  celebration  of  an  event  intertwining  so  closely  and 
harmoniously  the  history  of  his  nation  with  that  of  the  United 
States  —  a  celebration,  moreover,  planned  for  more  than  a  decade 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  unofficially  understood  that 
outbreaks  of  anti-British  sentiment  among  Irish  sympathizers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  on  occasions  of  certain  public  celebra- 
tions and  the  limitations  of  police  protection  in  a  small  town  like 
Plymouth  had  led  friends  of  the  Ambassador  to  engage  him  in 
important  business  in  Washington  on  that  day. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  after  the  official  exercises  were 
over,  the  town  of  Plymouth  held  community  exercises  of  its  own. 
William  Jyle  presided,  and  there  were  speeches  by  Dr.  Ashley  L. 
Leavitt  of  Brookline,  Lieut.  Vitorio  Orlando  of  Boston,  and  Dr. 
Frank  V.  Thompson,  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

In  the  evening  the  entire  town  made  merry.  There  was  a  dance 
in  the  armory  and  a  band  concert  in  the  theatre  —  the  latter  given 
by  a  specially  organized  band  at  the  expense  of  Frederick  Phinney 
of  New  York,  a  native  of  Plymouth  and  a  descendant  of  Myles 
Standish. 
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EXHIBITIONS  AND  OTHER  COMMEMORATIONS 
Stimulus  of  the  Sulgrave  Institution 

The  celebration  of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  was  probably  more 
extensively  observed  than  either  the  Jamestown  tercentenary  in  1907 
or  the  Hudson  tercentenary  in  1909.  The  Jamestown  celebration 
had  a  more  elaborate  exposition  and  the  Hudson  commemoration 
had  more  brilliant  pageantry  and  public  spectacles,  but  the  Pilgrim 
anniversary  had  a  more  widely- spread  recognition"  by  small  local 
observances  all  over  the  country.  Much  of  this  popularity,  if  one 
may  use  that  characterization,  was  due  of  course  to  the  intrinsic 
importance  of  the  event  commemorated  and  to  the  poetic  interest 
with  which  the  coming  of  the  Mayflower  has  been  invested  in  his- 
tory and  poetry.  But  it  was  also  due  in  large  measure  to  the  strong 
sentiment  of  international  friendship  engendered  by  the  World  War 
and  to  the  quickened  appreciation  of  the  historical  ties  which  bind 
England,  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  organizations  most  active  in  stimulating  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  throughout  the  country  was  the 
Sulgrave  Institution.  This  Institution  takes  its  name  from  the  Sul- 
grave Manor,  the  home  of  George  Washington's  ancestors  in  North- 
amptonshire, England.  This  property,  which  includes  a  house,  out- 
buildings and  ten  acres  of  land,  was  purchased  in  1913  by  a 
public-spirited  body  of  English  men  and  women  as  a  part  of  the 
proposed  celebration  in  1915  of  One  Hundred  Years  Peace  Among 
English-speaking  Peoples  and  was  turned  over  to  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, composed  equally  of  Americans  and  British,  to  be  forever 
maintained  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  all  who  venerate  the  name 
of  that  Colonial  Englishman  who  became  the  father  of  the  American 
Republic.  In  this  connection  the  Sulgrave  Institution  was  created 
to  promote  the  friendship  among  English-speaking  peoples  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  other  peoples  of  good  will. 

The  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  American  branch  is  ex- Vice- 
President  Thomas  R.  Marshall ;  the  Chairman  is  Hon.  Alton  B. 
Parker;  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  John  A. 
Stewart,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Andrew  B.  Humphrey  —  the  latter 
three  of  New  York  City.  There  is  a  distinguished  list  of  forty  Vice- 
Presidents. 

With  the  approach  of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary,  the  Sulgrave 
Institution  conceived  the  idea  of  linking  together  the  celebration  of 
the  first  representative  legislative  assembly  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  in 
1619  and  the  signing  of  the  Mayflower  compact  in  1620  as  two 
events  marking  the  beginning  of  free  institutions  in  America.  The 
Institution  therefore  invited  and  secured  the  cooperation  of  the 
following  sixty-one  organizations  in  promoting  the  joint  celebration: 

Aero  Club  of  America. 

Alden  Kindred  of  America  (Midwest  Chapter). 
Alumni  Association  of  American  Rhodes  Scholars. 
American  Automobile  Association. 
American  Civic  Association. 
American  Defense  Society. 
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American  Federation  of  Labor. 

American  Mayflower  Council. 

American  Political  Science  Association. 

American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society. 

American  Seamen's  Friend  Society. 

American  Unitarian  Association. 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America. 

Army  and  Navy  Club  of  America. 

Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities. 
Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of  America. 
Better  America  Movement. 

Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  in  the  United  States. 
City  History  Club  of  New  York. 
Colonial  Dames  of  America. 
Community  Service  (Incorporated). 
Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati. 
Educational  Alliance. 

Federal  Council  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
Fifth  Avenue  Association. 

General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 
General  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants. 

Hereditary  Order  of  Descendants  of  Colonial  Governors  Prior  to  1750. 

Huguenot  Society  of  America. 

Knights  of  King  Arthur. 

Merchants  Association  of  New  York. 

Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service. 

Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society. 

National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches. 

National  Council  Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics. 

National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences. 

National  Rifle  Association. 

National  Society  Colonial  Dames  of  America. 

National  Society  Dames  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

National  Society  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 

National  Society  Daughters  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America. 

National  Society  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

National  Society  United  States  Daughters  of  1812. 

New  Jersey  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

New  York  Historical  Society. 

New  York  State  Historical  Association. 

Old  Guard  Veteran  Battalion  of  New  York. 

Order  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 

Saint  Andrew's  Society. 

Saint  David's  Society. 

Saint  George's  Society. 

Salvation  Army. 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 

Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans. 

The  People's  Institute. 

United  Spanish  War  Veterans. 

United  States  Junior  Naval  Reserve. 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  George  Frederick  Kunz,  President  of 
the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Sulgrave  Institution,  who 
had  organized  a  remarkable  series  of  art,  scientific,  historical  and 
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literary  exhibitions  in  connection  with  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebra- 
tion in  1909,  the  Sulgrave  Institution  appointed  the  following  Com- 
mittee on  Exhibitions  and  Publications : 

George  Frederick  Kunz,  President  of  the  American  _  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society,  Chairman. 

Edwin  Hatfield  Anderson,  Librarian,  New  York  Public  Library. 

Charles  D.  Atkins,  Director,  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Frank  Lusk  Babbott,  President,  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  W.  Beatty,  Director  of  Fine  Arts,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Charles  F.  D.  Belden,  Librarian,  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Free  Public  Library  Commissioners  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mass. 

Theodore  T.  Belote,  Curator  of  History,  United  States  National  Museum, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Birge,  President,  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Demarchus  C.  Brown,  Librarian,  Indiana  State  Library,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Henry  Lewis  Bullen,  Librarian  Typographic  Library  and  Museum  of  the 
American  Type  Founders  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

John  Foster  Carr,  Director,  Immigrant  Publication  Society,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

Hon.  Alphonso  T.  Clearwater,  Kingston-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Harrison  W.  Craver,  Librarian,  United  Engineering  Society,  New  York. 
John  Cotton  Dana,  Librarian,  The  Free  Public  Library  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

John  Vipond  Davies,  President,  United  Engineering  Society,  New  York. 
Robert  W.  DeForest,  President,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
Charles  A.  Ditmas,  President,  Kings  County  Historical  Society,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Milton  J.  Ferguson,  Librarian,  California  State  Library,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  President,  University  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Alfred  Fowler,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  The  American  Bookplate  Society, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

William  H.  Fox,  Director,  Brooklyn  Museum,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  C.  Stuart  Gager,  Director,  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Anna  Billings  Gallup,  Curator,  The  Children's  Museum,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

George  S.  Godard,  State  Librarian  and  Director,  State  Library,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Miss  Belle  daCosta  Green,  Librarian,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  33  East 
36th  street,  New  York  City. 

John  Greenough,  American  Geographical  Society. 

Augustus  Healy,  Honorary  President,  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. 

Frank  P.  Hill,  Librarian,  Brooklyn  Public  Library. 
Mrs.  Emma  B.  Hodge,  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  111. 
W.  H.  Holmes,  Director,  Smithsonian  Institution,  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Alexander  Crombie  Humphreys,  President,  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken, 

Robert  H.  Kelby,  Librarian,  New  York  Historical  Society,  New  York. 
Henry  W.  Kent,  President,  The  Grolier  Club,  New  York. 
Percy  Mackaye,  The  Harvard  Club,  New  York. 

Miss  Caroline  Mcllvaine,  Librarian,  The  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Dear- 
born avenue  and  West  Ontario  street,  Chicago,  111. 

Harold  L.  Madison,  Curator,  Park  Museum,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Alfred  E.  Marling,  President,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Leila  Mechlin,  American  Federation  of  Arts,  Washington,  D.  C. 
E.  T.  Newell,  President,  American  Numismatic  Society,  New  York. 
General  Robert  Olyphant,  President,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  State  of  New 
York,  Fraunce's  Tavern,  New  York. 
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Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  President,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York. 

Dr.  Charles  Penez,  Curator,  Park  Memorial  Museum,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Carl  B.  Roden,  Librarian,  The  Chicago  Public  Library,  Chicago,  111. 
Dr.  Joseph  Schafer,  Superintendent,  The  State  Historical  Society,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Frederick  J.  V.  Skiff,  Director,  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago, 
111. 

Miss  Edith  Tobitt,  Librarian  and  Curator,  The  Omaha  Public  Library, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

George  B.  Utley,  Librarian,  The  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  111. 
John  R.  Van  Derlip,  Director,  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Abram  Wakeman,  Secretary,  The  Lower  Wall  Street  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation, New  York. 

Charles  D.  Walcott,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry  L.  Ward,  Director,  The  Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Edward  Wigglesworth,  Director,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

W.  G.  Bowdoin  was  Executive  Secretary. 

The  committee  sent  letters  to  the  leading  libraries,  museums  and 
art,  archaeological,  geographical,  numismatic,  church  and  historical 
societies  throughout  the  United  States,  with  helpful  literature,  mak- 
ing suggestions  which  would  help  them  in  arranging  exhibitions, 
pageants  and  other  ceremonies.  These  invitations  met  with  an 
almost  universal  response,  and  as  a  result  there  were  observances 
all  the  way  from  Maine  to  California,  and  of  all  degrees  of  elabora- 
tion from  the  modest  village  library  "story  hour"  to  the  superb 
exhibition  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  described  at  length 
hereafter.  A  complete  and  adequate  description  of  all  these  par- 
ticipations would  fill  a  large  volume,  but  the  following  list  of  130  of 
them  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  recognition  of  the  anniversary: 

Alabama 

Fairhope,  Public  Library,  exhibition. 
Birmingham,  Public  Library,  exhibition. 

California 

Los  Angeles,  Holdridge  Ozro  College,  exhibition. 
Napa,  Goodman  Library,  book  exhibition. 
Sacramento,  California  State  Library,  exhibition. 
Salinas,  Monterey  Co.  Free  Library,  exhibition. 

San  Francisco,  John  Swett  School  Pilgrim  program  at  graduating  exercises. 

Colorado 

Evergreen,  Public  Library,  exhibition. 

Connecticut 

Hartford,  State  Library,  exhibition  and  lectures. 

New  Haven,  Yale  University  Library,  exhibition  of  rare  books,  including 
some  printed  by  Elder  Brewster. 

Saybrook,  Acton  Library,  exhibition. 

Suffield,  First  Congregational  Church,  "A  Pageant  of  Pilgrims." 
Suffield,  Kent  Memorial  Library,  pageant  and  other  observances. 
Waterbury,  Mattatuck  Historical  Society,  exhibition  of  Indian  relics,  colo- 
nial furniture,  etc. 
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District  of  Columbia 

Washington,  Library  of  Congress,  exhibition  of  mss.,  books,  prints,  por- 
traits, maps,  etc. 

Washington,  Public  Library  of  District  of  Columbia,  exhibition. 

Washington,  Smithsonian  Institution,  exhibition  of  colonial  silver  and  cos- 
tumes. 

Georgia 

Atlanta,  Daughters  of  Founders  and  Patriots,  and  Daughters  of  the  Revo- 
lution, commemorative  exercises. 

Idaho 

Boise,  Carnegie  Public  Library,  exhibition. 

Illinois 

Charleston  Free  Public  Library,  exhibition. 

Chicago,  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  with  cooperation  of  Chicago  His- 
torical Society  and  O.  A.  Wright ;  exhibition  visualizing  the  ideas  and  thoughts 
of  the  Pilgrims. 

Chicago,  Art  Institute,  exhibition  of  samplers. 

Chicago,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Meeker,  exhibition  of  early  American  por- 
traits. 

Chicago,  Municipal  Reference  Library,  exhibition. 

Chicago,  Newberry  Library,  exhibition  of  Americana  and  publication  of 
catalogue. 

De  Kalb,  State  Normal  School,  colonial  exhibition. 

Rock  Island,  Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  exhibition  of 
pictures. 

Urbana,  Free  Library,  exhibition. 

Urbana,  University  of  Illinois,  Museum  of  European  Culture,  colonial 
exhibition. 

Indiana 

Terre  Haute,  Emeline  Fairbanks  Memorial  Library,  exhibition. 

Iowa 

Maquoketa,  Free  Library,  cooperation  with  Congregational  Sunday  School. 
Sioux  City,  Public  Library,  exhibition. 

Louisiana 

New  Orleans,  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  exhibition. 

Maine 

Portland,  Maine  Historical  Society,  exhibition  of  material  relating  to  Pil- 
grims and  colonial  times  in  Portland. 
Waterville,  Public  Library,  exhibition. 

Massachusetts 

Andover,  Philips  Academy,  exhibition  of  Indian  relics  by  Department  of 
Archaeology. 

Boston,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  exhibition. 

Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  exhibition  of  furniture,  silverware,  pictures, 
etc. 

Boston,  Public  Library,  exhibition  of  books  and  maps  dating  from  the  late 
1500's. 

Boston,  Society  of  Natural  History,  exhibition  of  rare  ores  from  which 
New  England  pioneers  obtained  iron. 
Boston,  State  Library,  exhibition. 

Brockton,  Public  Library,  joint  celebration  of  centenary  of  town  and_  Pil- 
grim Tercentenary ;  exhibition  of  books,  pictures,  costumes  and  early  objects. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Vail  Library,  exhibition 
of  books  dating  from  1518  to  1733. 

Danvers,  Peabody  Institute  Library,  general  exhibition. 

Fitchburg,  Historical  Society,  exhibition. 
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Hadley,  Goodwin  Memorial  Library  pageant  "The  Angel  of  Hadley." 

Lynn,  Public  Library,  exhibition  of  books  about  Plymouth  and  vicinity. 

Medford,  Barnum's  Museum  of  Tufts  College,  general  exhibition  of  furni- 
ture, decorative  objects,  etc. 

Salem,  Peabody  Museum,  exhibition  of  paintings  of  the  Mayflower  and 
flags  of  the  period,  ship  models,  etc. 

Taunton,  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  exhibition  of  colonial  objects. 

Michigan 

Muskegon,  Hecklcy  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  exhibition  of  portraits,  prints, 
furniture,  jewelry  and  colonial  relics. 
Three  Oaks,  Edward  K.  Warren  Foundation,  pioneer  exhibition. 

Minnesota 

Duluth,  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  pageant. 
Duluth,  Public  Library,  book  exhibition  and  pageant. 
Minneapolis,  Edward  Clark,  pioneer  portraits  and  articles. 
Minneapolis,  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  and  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  exhibition  of 
Americana,  furniture,  and  decorative  objects;  and  Sunday  afternoon  lectures. 

Missouri 

Kansas  City,  American  Book  Plate  Society,  exhibition  of  colonial  book- 
plates in  New  York  City. 

Saint  Louis,  Public  Library,  exhibition. 

New  Jersey 
Edgewater.  Free  Library,  exhibition. 

Hackcnsack,  Bergen  Co.  Historical  Society,  with  cooperation  of  Book  and 
Needle  Club  of  Oradell,  exhibition. 

Jersey  City,  Free  Public  Library,  bibliography  and  historical  pamphlet  for 
schools  and  exhibition  of  colonial  objects. 

Morristown,  Morristown  Library,  exhibition. 

Newark,  Public  Library,  exhibition  of  colonial  objects. 

Princeton,  Sons  of  the  Revolution  exhibition  of  colonial  objects. 

Redbank,  Monmouth  Co.  Historical  Society,  exhibition. 

Trenton.  Free  Public  Library,  exhibition  of  pictures. 

Vineland,  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society,  exhibition  of  articles  relating 
to  Plymouth  and  the  Pilgrims. 

New  York  State  at  Large 

Albany,  State  Library,  exhibition  of  books. 
Buffalo,  Grosvenor  Library,  exhibition  of  books  and  pictures. 
Canandaigua,  Ontario  Historical  Society,  pageant,  addresses  and  exhibition 
of  historical  relics. 

Cazenovia,  Public  Library,  exhibition. 

Garrisons,  Putnam  Co.  Historical  Society,  exhibition. 

Olean,  Public  Library,  "story  hour"  about  the  Mayflower,  special  reading, 
etc. 

Saratoga,  Saratoga  Society,  exhibition. 
Syracuse,  Public  Library,  Pilgrim  bulletin. 

New  York  City 

All  Souls  Universalist  Church,  Brooklyn,  pageant  "Priscilla's  Garden  or  a 
Holiday  at  Old  Plymouth",  addresses,  tableaux,  dinner. 

American  Bible  Societv,  publication  of  booklet  "A  Little  Journev  to  Ply- 
mouth";  also  special  publication  containing  material  for  use  of  ministers  and 
others  observing  Universal  Bible  Sunday,  November  28,  1920;  published  "The 
Pilgrim  and  the  Book",  a  dramatic  service  of  the  Bible  designed  to  be  used  in 
churches,  written  for  the  American  Bible  Societv  by  Percy  Mac  Kaye. 

Tudge  Russell  Benedict,  exhibition  of  colonial  autographs. 

Board  of  Education,  many  school  observances. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  exhibition  and  literary  observances. 
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Brooklyn  Public  Library,  bulletin. 

Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  special  service. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  exhibition. 

Colonial  Daughters  of  17th  Century,  reception  and  address,  "Pilgrims  of 
Three  Colonies." 

Engineering  Societies'  Library,  exhibition  of  Franklin  imprints. 

Kings  Co.  Historical  Society,  church  service  and  exhibition. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  exhibition  of  colonial  silver  with  special 
markings  loaned  by  Judge  A.  T.  Clearwater,  the  finest  collection  of  its  kind 
ever  assembled;  publication  of  special  Children's  Bulletin  "Mayflower  De- 
scendants." 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  exhibition  of  rare  Americana. 
National  Arts  Club,  public  meeting  and  addresses. 
New  York  Historical  Society,  exhibition  of  New  England  material. 
New  York  University,  James  Stokes  Foundation,  lecture. 
George  A.  Plympton,  exhibition  of  school  books  used  by  Pilgrims. 
Pratt  Institute,  Art  Gallery,  exhibition. 

Public  Library,  exhibition  of  books,  pictures,  maps,  medals,  etc.  (see  de- 
tailed description  elsewhere). 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  exhibition  in  Fraunces'  Tavern. 

Staten  Island  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  exhibition,  tableaux  and  ad- 
dresses. 

Union  League  Club,  exhibition  of  portraits,  etc. 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  exhibition  of  books. 

North  Carolina 

Raleigh,  State  Historical  Commission,  exhibition  of  objects  relating  to  the 
first  settlement  period,  1584—1587,  at  Roanoke  Island. 

Ohio 

Akron,  Public  Library,  exhibition. 
Cincinnati,  Public  Library,  exhibition. 

Cleveland,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  play  "John  Alden  and  Priscilla." 

Cleveland,  Hebrew  Temple,  pageant  "Pilgrims  of  the  Ages." 

Cleveland,  Public  Library,  exhibition. 

Cleveland,  Public  Library,  exhibition. 

Lorain,  Free  Public  Library  and  D.  A.  R.,  exhibition. 

Pennsylvania 

Athens,  Tioga  Point  Museum,  exhibition  of  books,  prints,  Indian  and  other 
historical  relics. 

Butler,  Pa.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  pageant  and  exhibition. 
Harrisburg,  State  Library,  literary  exercises. 
Homestead,  High  School,  pageant. 
Homestead,  Outlook  Club,  literary  exercises. 
Philadelphia,  University  Museum,  exhibition. 

Pittsburg,  Carnegie  Library,  with  cooperation  of  local  New  England  Colony 
and  Historical  Society,  exhibition. 

Wellsboro,  Green  Free  Library,  exhibition. 

Rhode  Island 

Newport,  Redwood  Library,  exhibition  of  autographs,  pictures,  books,  relics, 
etc. 

Providence,  Plymouth  Church,  addresses. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  exhibition  of  early  American 
portraits,  furniture,  applied  arts,  bead  work,  costumes,  etc. 

South  Dakota 

Mitchell,  Carnegie  Library,  pioneer  exhibition. 

Vermont 

Saint  Johnsbury,  Fairbanks  Museum  of  Natural  Science,  exhibition. 
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Virginia 

Newport  News,  Public  Library,  exhibition  of  Virginia  histories. 
Winchester,  Handley  Public  Library,  exhibition,  including  colonial  currency. 

Washington 

Seattle,  Public  Library,  Fine  Arts  Division,  with  cooperation  of  other  insti- 
tutions, exhibition  showing  development  of  architecture  and  painting  from 
colonial  times. 

West  Virginia 

Charleston,  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  pioneer  exhibition,  in- 
cluding furniture,  war  implements,  Indian  implements,  articles  used  by  Daniel 
Boone,  etc. 

Wisconsin 

Madison,  State  Historical  Society,  exhibition. 

Milwaukee,  Art  Institute  and  patriotic  societies,  exhibition  of  colonial 
handicrafts. 

Milwaukee,  Grand  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  pageant  "The  Pilgrims." 

Wyoming 

Cheyenne,  State  Historical  Department,  exhibition. 

England 

Oxford,  Bodleian  Library  of  the  University,  exhibition  of  rare  Americana. 

New  York  Public  Library  Exhibition 

The  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Exhibition  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library  (Dr.  Edwin  H.  Anderson,  Director)  from  December  1, 
1920,  to  March  1,  1921,  was  probably  the  richest  and  most  elaborate 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It  was  an  extensive  assemblage  of 
books,  pictures,  personalia,  maps,  views,  orations,  medals,  cards, 
programs,  etc.,  relating  to  the  Pilgrims  in  their  homes  and  haunts 
in  England,  Holland  and  America,  down  through  the  entire  period 
during  which  the  Plymouth  Colony  existed  as  a  separate  body  poli- 
tic. The  following  description  of  the  exhibition  is  almost  verbatim 
from  an  article  written  by  the  learned  Chief  of  the  American  His- 
tory Division  and  Keeper  of  Manuscripts  of  the  library,  Mr.  Victor 
Hugo  Paltsits,  under  whose  direction  the  exhibition  was  arranged: 

The  exhibition  sharply  differentiated  the  Pilgrims  from  the  more 
extensive  and  better  known  Puritan  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  which  absorbed  the  Plymouth  entity  under  William  and 
Mary.  It  presented,  within  its  historical  limitations  and  in  sys- 
tematic form,  a  birdseye  view  of  the  principal  books  and  other 
evidences  relating  to  the  founders  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  in  New 
England,  as  more  particularly  described  hereafter.  The  exhibition 
filled  twenty-eight  large  showcases  and  eight  large  standards,  the 
objects  being  accompanied,  when  necessary,  by  succinct  yet  appro- 
priate descriptive  labels. 

Two  showcases  called  attention  to  "Some  Background.  Factors  in 
Pilgrim  History."  In  them  were  a  manuscript  of  Wycliffe's  New 
Testament,  written  about  1380,  the  earliest  in  America  and  believed 
to  be  the  finest  in  existence  of  so  early  a  date ;  the  Coverdale  Bible, 
the  first  complete  printed  English  Bible,  1535;  and  the  first  edition 
of  the  Genevan  or  so-called  Breeches  Bible,  1560,  a  version  which 
the  Pilgrims  commonly  used.  In  this  group  were  the  works  of 
Dr.  John  Whitgift,  arch-antagonist  of  the  Puritan  reformation,  out 
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of  which  the  Pilgrims  sprang,  and  the  parliamentary  journals  under 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  which  showed  the  measures  employed  to 
hold  in  check  the  movement.  Modern  studies  about  the  early  Eng- 
lish dissenters,  leaders  of  different  factions  such  as  Robert  Browne, 
founder  of  the  Brownists,  John  Smyth  the  Baptist,  Henry  Barrow 
the  Separatist,  and  John  Penry  the  Pilgrim  Martyr,  followed  in  suc- 
cession. A  large  part  of  one  showcase  contained  an  array  of  the 
publications  connected  with  the  Martin  Marprelate  Controversy,  in 
1588-1590,  which  as  a  campaign  of  pamphleteering  "clearly  belongs 
to  the  great  Puritan  movement"  in  Elizabeth's  reign  and  "was  of  a 
nature  to  have  weight  chiefly  among  the  more  ignorant  classes." 

The  "background  factors"  were  followed  by  two  cases  of  "Gen- 
eral Works  in  Pilgrim  History."  ■  First  place  was  given  to  the 
monumental  bibliographical  work  of  Dr.  Henry  Martyn  Dexter,  on 
"Congregationalism  as  Seen  in  its  Literature"  (1880),  which  was 
followed  by  the  works  treating  of  the  Pilgrims  in  their  three  homes, 
arranged  in  chronological  order  from  1839  to  the  present  year. 
Another  showcase  was  devoted  to  "The  Pilgrims  in  England,"  in 
which  there  was  a  small  piece  of  wood  from  the  railings  in  the  old 
Town  Hall  court  room  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  before  which  refu- 
gee Separatists,  including  Brewster  and  Bradford,  were  tried  in 
1609. 

Two  cases  devoted  to  "The  Pilgrims  in  Holland"  showed  newly 
discovered  or  otherwise  little  known  materials.  A  case  was  devoted 
to  the  Leyden  congregation  and  John  Robinson,  their  pastor.  There 
were  reproductions  and  manuscripts  showing  Robinson's  genuine 
handwriting,  only  recently  determined,  and  also  what  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  his  signature  but  is  now  known  to  be  otherwise.  A 
part  of  his  wife's  will  with  her  signature  was  shown,  and  also  a 
document  by  two  Dutch  theologians,  who  made  a  declaration  about 
Robinson's  intentions  for  the  removal  of  a  goodly  number  of  his 
flock  from  Leyden  and  his  reasons  for  doing  so.  Robinson's  own 
works  were  shown.  The  second  Holland  case  was  devoted  entirely 
to  Elder  William  Brewster  and  his  Leyden  printing  press.  Among 
the  Pilgrim  company  which  first  fled  from  England  to  Amsterdam, 
then  removed  to  Leyden,  were  three  men  who  were  printers,  namely, 
Elder  William  Brewster,  Edward  Winslow  and  John  Reynolds. 
Brewster's  Leyden  printery  was  in  existence  only  thirty-three 
months,  from  October,  1616,  to  June,  1619,  during  which  period 
some  nineteen  books  or  tracts  were  issued  from  it  and  widely  dis- 
seminated. James  I  was  wroth  at  some  of  these  products  and, 
through  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  his  ambassador  to  the  States-General, 
sought  the  arrest  of  Brewster;  but  through  an  error  Thomas 
Brewer,  the  financial  backer  of  the  press,  was  put  under  arrest, 
whilst  Brewster  escaped  and  his  printing  materials  were  removed 
from  Choir  Alley  to  a  garret  in  Brewster's  house,  in  Belfry  Lane, 
which  was  near  the  Leyden  residence  of  the  Rev.  John  Robinson. 
Only  four  of  the  books  which  Brewster  issued,  three  in  Latin  and 
one  in  Dutch,  bore  his  name  as  the  printer,  and  these  came  from 
his  shop  in  1617.   Later  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  in  him  not  to  re- 
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veal  himself.  Curiously  enough,  a  copy  of  the  only  Dutch  book  he 
printed  was  once  sold  in  New  York  at  auction,  then  disappeared, 
and  now  apparently  no  copy  is  known  even  to  the  specialists.  A 
rather  unusual  feature  of  the  Brewster  case  was  an  inventory  of 
his  own  private  library,  analyzed  by  such  able  scholars  as  Dr.  Justin 
Winsor  and  Dr.  Henry  M.  Dexter.  The  latter  ascertained  by 
laborious  research  that  75  per  cent  of  the  books  in  the  library  were 
printed  before  1621,  and  that  Brewster  owned  in  his  New  England 
home  at  least  as  many  as  eleven  books,  products  of  his  own  Leyden 
shop. 

Books  telling  of  the  "Principles  and  Purposes  of  the  Pilgrims" 
and  describing  their  "Manners  and  Customs"  filled  two  showcases. 
Here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  exhibition  were  pictures  of  their 
household  furnishings,  stich  as  chairs,  cradles,  chests,  pots,  pewter 
dishes,  and  personal  belongings  as  clocks,  swords,  spinning-wheels, 
and  other  relics. 

The  most  notable  addresses  delivered  on  Forefathers'  Day,  in- 
cluding the  celebration  of  1920  in  Holland,  England  and  America, 
were  well  represented  in  the  exhibition.  The  celebration  of  Fore- 
father's Day  was  instituted  in  1769  by  a  newly  organized  Old  Col- 
ony Club,  and  has  been  held  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  almost  every  year 
since  under  the  aupices  of  the  town,  one  of  its  churches,  or  the 
Pilgrim  Society  which  was  organized  in  1820.  The  celebrations 
have  also  become  general  in  many  other  places. 

The  large  standing  frames  in  the  exhibition  room  were  devoted 
to  pictures,  maps  and  other  media  for  visualizing  the  historical 
associations  of  the  Pilgrims  in  their  three  homes  and  their  other 
temporary  stepping  stones  to  the  New  World.  The  group  called 
"The  Pilgrims  in  Art"  included  the  fine  original  oil  painting  of 
"Pilgrims  going  to  Church"  by  George  Henry  Boughton.  A  large 
painting  of  "The  Mayflower"  painted  in  oils  in  1920  was  lent  by  the 
marine  artist,  James  Gale  Tyler. 

Eleven  showcases  were  devoted  to  the  Pilgrim  colony  in  New 
England.  Before  the  Pilgrims  came  over  and,  in  fact,  before  their 
leaders  in  Holland  had  planned  a  removal,  Captain  John  Smith  had 
fixed  upon  the  naming  of  New  England  in  his  tract,  "A  Description 
of  New  England"  (London,  1616),  accompanied  by  the  first  map 
of  New  England.  The  library  devoted  a  case  to  those  works  of 
Smith  that  related  to  the  landfall  of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims. 

Two  showcases  of  popular  interest  related  to  the  ship  "May- 
flower." All  pictures  of  the  ship  were  merely  artists'  idealizations, 
since  no  original  picture  or  model  is  known.  There  were  at  least 
forty  vessels  of  the  name  which  sailed  from  England  between  the 
years  1550  and  1770.  Moreover,  besides  the  "Mayflower"  of  the 
Pilgrims  "at  least  three  and  probably  more  voyages  were  made  by 
other  'Mayflowers'  to  America  during  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century."  An  upright  case  showed  a  small  ship's  model, 
made  from  a  beam  of  old  Scrooby  Manor  House,  the  English  home 
of  Elder  William  Brewster.  This  model  was  lent  by  Pilgrim  Church 
of  New  York  City. 
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The  rarest  books  in  Plymouth  Colony  history  were  shown  to- 
gether in  a  case.  They  included  "A  briefe  Relation  of  the  Discovery 
and  Plantation  of  New  England,"  the  "Sermon  preached  at  Plim- 
moth"  on  December  9,  1621,  by  Robert  Cushman,  and  the  so-called 
Mourt's  "Relation  or  Journall,"  all  three  of  which  were  printed  in 
London  in  1622.  Then  there  was  the  interesting  tract  of  Edward 
Winslow,  latter  the  third  governor  of  the  colony,  namely,  his  "Good 
Newes  from  New  England"  (1624),  which  continues  the  story  of 
events  from  November,  1621,  to  September  10,  1623.  Other  out- 
standing books  in  this  section  were  John  Cotton's  "The  Planters 
Plea"  (1630)  ;  William  Wood's  "New  England's  Prospect"  (1635)  ; 
Thomas  Morton's  antagonistic  book  on  "New  English  Canaan" 
(1637)  ;  Governor  Winslow's  "Hypocrisie  Unmasked"  (1646),  and 
its  reissue  as  "Danger  of  Tolerating  Levellers  in  a  Civill  State" 
(1649)  ;  also  his  "New  England's  Salamander  Discovered"  (1647). 

Pilgrim  singing  or  psalmody  was  also  represented  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. When  the  Pilgrims  came  over,  they  brought  with  them  Henry 
Ainsworth's  metrical  version  of  the  psalms,  and  the  edition  of  1618, 
said  to  be  the  edition  they  used,  was  exhibited,  side  by  side  with 
the  "Bay  Psalm  Book,"  so  called  because  it  originated  in  Massa- 
chusetts-Bay Colony,  the  first  book  printed  in  English  America,  and 
one  of  only  ten  copies  known.  "The  Bay  Psalm  Book"  was  soon 
revised  and  was  printed  first  in  the  new  form  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
in  1651.  The  only  known  copy  was  exhibited.  This  version  re- 
mained in  use  in  New  England  down  to  about  the  end  of  the 
colonial  era.  Its  connection  with  the  Pilgrims  and  Plymouth  is  its 
adoption  by  the  latter  when  the  two  colonies  were  merged  into  one 
body  politic  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  fac-simile  of  the  manuscript  of  Governor  William  Bradford's 
"History  of  Plimouth  Plantation"  represented  that  extraordinary 
valuable  "Source"  of  Pilgrim  material  and  recalled  the  remarkable 
disappearance  and  discovery  of  the  document.  This  hitherto  un- 
published history  had  been  used  for  historical  works  from  before 
1669,  when  Nathaniel  Morton's  "New-Englands  Memorial"  was 
published,  down  to  1767,  when  the  second  volume  of  Governor 
Thomas  Hutchinson's  "History  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts- 
Bay"  appeared  from  the  press.  Morton,  who  had  used  it  freely, 
was  Bradford's  nephew.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Prince,  who  quoted 
from  it  in  1736,  had  it  in  his  own  library,  from  which  it  disappeared 
about  the  beginning  of  the  American  Revolution  and  its  where- 
abouts was  unknown  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  until  discov- 
ered in  the  Bishop  of  London's  Library  at  Fulham,  England.  It 
was  finally  restored  to  Massachusetts  in  May,  1897,  and  is  the  most 
treasured  possession  of  its  kind  in  the  State  House.  The  books  of 
the  authors  who  had  used  the  Bradford  manuscript  before  its  dis- 
appearance were  represented  in  the  Bradford  group  in  the  library 
exhibition ;  also  books  with  texts  of  Bradford's  other  known  writ- 
ings, namely,  his  "Dialogue  on  Church  Government"  and  his  frag- 
mentary letter  book.  The  chief  printed  editions  of  his  "Plistory," 
from  the  first  (1856)  to  the  last  (1912),  and  fac-similes  of  Brad- 
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ford's  baptismal  record  at  Austerfield,  England,  of  his  intention  of 
marriage  at  Amsterdam  and  the  record  of  its  taking  place  there,  and 
a  recently  discovered  power  of  attorney  dated  at  Leyden,  July  24, 
1620,  were  also  shown. 

The  Plymouth  Colony  records  which  have  been  printed  under 
competent  editors  were  exhibited.  The  court  orders,  laws,  and 
judicial  acts  occupied  the  larger  space;  but  there  were  exhibited 
volumes  devoted  to  the  lands,  Indians,  commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies,  and  miscellanea.  The  printed  town  records,  wills,  and 
epitaphs  were  also  shown. 

A  case  was  devoted  to  Capt.  Myles  Standish.  The  Standish  por- 
trait shown  was  not  authentic,  although  often  given  as  his  picture 
in  books.  The  only  undisputed  portrait  of  a  Mayflower  Pilgrim  is 
the  painting  made  in  1651,  in  England,  of  Governor  Edward  Wins- 
low.  In  the  Standish  group  were  also  shown  forgeries  of  letters 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  him.  John  Alden,  Francis 
Cooke,  Isaac  Allerton,  Capt.  Richard  More,  Peregrine  White,  and 
other  Pilgrims  had  representation  in  another  showcase.  The  last 
case  devoted  to  their  history  in  New  England  presented  in  chrono- 
logical order  the  compiled  histories  of  Cape  Cod,  the  county  and 
town  of  Plymouth  and  the  guide  books  pictured  for  the  tourist. 

Finally,  two  cases  showed  "The  Pilgrims  in  Literature."  These 
included  the  Pilgrim  novels  of  Jane  Austin,  Hezekiah  Butterworth, 
Mrs.  Cheney,  Frank  M.  Gregg,  Miss  Dix,  Motley,  and  others; 
works  representing  the  Pilgrim  in  drama  or  pageantry;  and  lastly 
the  chief  literary  group,  namely,  the  Pilgrim  in  poetry,  which  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Hemans,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier  and 
other  poets  of  lesser  distinction. 

Medals,  Coins  and  Stamps 

Medals  commemorating  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  were  struck  in 
both  Holland  and  the  United  States. 

One  struck  by  Royal  Begeer  of  Utrecht,  Holland,  is  a  circular 
medallion  2y%  inches  in  diameter.  On  the  obverse  is  a  convention- 
alized representation  of  the  stern  of  the  Mayflower,  beyond  the 
upper  works  of  which  are  seen  the  mainsail  with  its  yards  and  the 
ship's  flag.  Upon  the  stern  is  a  mayflower  with  the  word  "May- 
flower" beneath  it;  and  upon  the  pennant  and  at  the  sides  of  the 
stern  are  three  shields  symbolizing  England,  Holland  and  the  United 
States.  Around  the  design  is  the  inscription :  "1620.  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  1920.— 300  Jarige  Herdenking."  On  the  reverse  is  a 
typical  17th  century  Dutch  building  called  "Jan  Pesynshof,"  where 
John  Robinson  lived  and  where  his  congregation  worshipped  in 
Leyden.  Under  the  front  doorway  are  the  dates  1609-1625.  On 
the  circumference  is  the  legend :  "Jan  Pesynshof.  The  Spot  Where 
John  Robinson  Lived,  Taught  and  Died."  A  circular  accompanying 
the  medal  says :  "The  building  has  been  partially  restored  and  the 
medal  shows  it  exactly  as  it  now  is  and  as  it  was  originally  erected 
in  1603."  On  the  front  of  the  building  on  the  medal  is  the  date 
"Anno  1603." 
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A  medal  struck  by  Reed  &  Barton  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  is  a  cir- 
cular medallion.  On  one  side  is  a  quartering  view  of  the  stern  and 
starboard  side  of  the  Mayflower  under  full  sail.  Above  the  ship 
are  the  words  "The  Mayflower,  in  whose  cabin  was  signed,"  and 
below  it  the  continuation  of  the  sentence,  "the  Compact  in  Cape 
Cod  Harbor  20  Nov.  1620."  On  the  other  side  the  Pilgrims  are 
represented  landing  from  the  shallop  at  Plymouth.  At  the  top  is 
the  inscription  "1620-1920.  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth," 
and  in  the  lower  margin  the  date  "21  December  1620." 

The  Pilgrim  half  dollar  struck  by  the  United  States  mint  was 
designed  by  Cyrus  E.  Dallin,  the  sculptor,  of  Arlington  Heights, 
Mass.  On  the  obverse  is  a  half-length  figure  of  a  Typical  Pilgrim, 
called  Governor  Bradford,  wearing  his  high-crowned  hat  and  hold- 
ing a  book,  presumably  the  Bible,  in  his  left  hand  against  his  breast. 
On  the  circumference  is  the  legend:  "United  States  of  America. 
Pilgrim  Half  Dollar."  In  the  vacant  space  back  of  the  head  is  the 
motto  "In  God  We  Trust."  On  the  reverse  is  a  representation  of 
the  ship  Mayflower  under  full  sail,  surrounded  by  the  legend: 
"Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Celebration,  1620-1920." 

Three  hundred  thousand  of  these  coins  were  struck  and  ■  fur- 
nished to  the  Tercentenary  Commission  created  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  at  the  face  value  of  50  cents  apiece  plus  cost  of 
dies,  minting,  etc.,  and  the  Commission  distributed  them  through 
the  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston  to  the  banks  of  the  country, 
by  whom  they  were  sold  at  $1  apiece,  the  profit  going  to  the  Ter- 
centenary Commission,  which  has  charge  of  the  improvement  of 
Plymouth  harbor  and  the  permanent  memorials  in  Plymouth.  In 
December,  1920,  dealers  in  coins  who  paid  a  dollar  apiece  for  the 
half-dollars  were  selling  them  at  $1.25  and  $1.50  apiece. 

The  Government  issued  three  commemorative  postage  stamps  in 
denominations  of  one,  two  and  five  cents.  They  are  oblong  in  shape. 
The  one-cent  stamp  is  green  and  represents  the  Mayflower  under 
full  sail.  The  two-cent  stamp  is  red  and  represents  the  landing  at 
Plvmouth  Rock.  The  five-cent  stamp  is  dark  blue  and  represents 
the  signing  of  the  compact  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  At  the 
top  of  each  stamp  is  the  legend  "1620  Pilgrim  Tencentenary  1920" 
and  under  the  pictures  the  titles  respectively,  "The  Mayflower," 
"Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  and  "Signing  the  Compact."  In  the 
bottom  margins  are  the  denominations  "1  Cent  I,"  "2  Cents  2,"  and 
"5  Cents  5."  The  ornamental  borders  at  the  sides  of  the  pictures 
contain  mayflowers. 
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A  Biographical  Sketch 
of 

ETIENNE  NICOLAS  MARIE  BECHET 
SIEUR  DE  ROCHEFONTAINE 

LATER  KNOWN  AS 

STEPHEN  ROCHEFONTAINE 

A  French  Engineer  Who  Served  With  Distinction 
in  the  Continental  Army,  was  First  Commandant  of 
the  Corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers  at  West 
Point,  and  is  Buried  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  New 
York. 

BY 

Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  L.  H.  D. 
Officier  dAcademie  de  France. 
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Introductory  Note 

In  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's  chapel 
of  Trinity  parish,  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  between  Fulton 
and  Vesey  streets,  in  New  York  City,  lies  buried  Etienne  Nicolas 
Marie  Bechet,  Sieur  de  Rochefontaine,  later  known  as  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Stephen  Rochefontaine.  A  native  of  Ay-Champagne,  in 
the  Department  of  the  Marne,  he  was  a  French  engineer  who  suc- 
cessively served  in  the  Continental  Army;  became  Adjutant  General 
of  the  French  Army  in  Santo  Domingo;  re-entered  the  United 
States  Army,  and,  as  Lieutenant  Colonel,  commanded  the  first  regu- 
larly organized  Corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  at  West  Point. 

So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Rochefontaine 
is  the  most  distinguished  French  officer  who  actually  took  part  in 
the  military  operations  of  the  War  for  American  Independence 
and  who  is  buried  in  American  soil.  Admiral  de  Ternay,  who  is 
buried  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  unfortunately  died  soon  after  he  landed 
in  America;  and  all  other  French  officers  of  both  branches  of  the 
service,  who  were  in  either  Rochambeau's  or  Washington's  army 
and  who  outranked  Lieutenant  Colonel  Rochefontaine,  appear  to 
have  returned  to  France.  The  grave  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard, 
therefore,  has  more  than  an  individual  and  personal  interest ;  it  is 
significant  of  all  those  brave  and  chivalrous  French  allies  who  aided 
our  forefathers  in  winning  American  Independence.* 

On  May  30,  1920,  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  of  which  Brigadier  General  Oliver  B.  Bridg- 
man  is  President,  with  the  cordial  consent  and  cooperation  of  the 
Rev.  William  T.  Manning,  D.  D.,  S.  T.  D.,  Rector  of  Trinity 
parish, f  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  P.  McComas,  D.  D.,  Vicar  of  St. 
Paul's  chapel,  inaugurated  the  practice  of  holding  annual  memorial 


*  Upon  the  initiative  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  French  Government  published  in  1903  a  folio  volume  of  327  pages  entitled 
"Les  Combattants  Francais  de  la  Guerre  Americaine,  1778-1783,"  from  authen- 
tic documents  in  the  National  Archives  of  France  and  the  Archives  of  the 
French  Ministry  of  War.  It  was  published  by  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  It  contains  the  names  of  about  39,000  French  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  came  over  in  the  fleets  of  Counts  d'Estaing,  de  Grasse,  de  Guichen,  and 
de  Ternay  and  the  land  army  of  Rochambeau.  The  volume,  which  has  no 
alphabetical  index,  does  not  give  the  names  of  those  who,  like  Rochefontaine, 
served  in  the  Continental  Army  under  American  officers.  It  was  reprinted 
with  an  alphabetical  index  by  the  United  States  Government  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate  adopted  December  18,  1903,  and  is 
Senate  Document  No.  77  of  the  58th  Congress,  Second  Session.  The  Amer- 
ican edition  makes  453  pages  including  index. 

t  Consecrated  Bishop  of  New  York  May  11,  1921. 
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exercises  at  Rochefontaine's  grave.*  Since  that  time  the  writer  has 
brought  to  light,  by  means  of  correspondence  with  Monsieur  Marcel 
Mailly,  Mayor  of  Ay-Champagne,  and  research  among  the  unpub- 
lished archives  of  the  United  States  government,  many  interesting 
facts  concerning  Lieutenant  Colonel  Rochefontaine  which  are  em- 
bodied in  the  following  pages. 

Birthplace  on  the  Marne 

Ay,  or  Ai,  the  birthplace  of  the  Sieur  de  Rochefontaine,  is  a  town 
of  about  7,000  inhabitants  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne  river,  in 
the  Canton  of  Ay-Champagne,  the  Department  of  the  Marne  of 
which  it  is  the  capital,  and  the  Arondissement  of  Rheims.  It  is  on 
the  branch  of  the  Eastern  railroad  that  runs  from  Epernay  to 
Rheims,  about  seventeen  miles  south  of  the  latter  city.  In  official 
correspondence  the  name  of  the  town  is  connected  by  a  hyphen 
with  that  of  the  fertile  region  of  Champagne  in  which  it  is  situated, 
thus  distinguishing  it  from  another  town  named  Ay  north  of  Metz. 
About  eighteen  miles  to  the  southeastward  of  Ay-Champagne  is 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  in  the  environs  of  which  Attila  and  his  hordes 
of  Huns  and  Vandals  were  defeated  in  an  epoch-marking  battle  in 
the  year  451.  Twenty-eight  miles  to  the  westward  is  Chateau 
Thierry,  where  civilization  was  again  saved  in  1918.  The  wide 
plain  of  the  Marne,  made  historic  by  these  and  many  intermediate 
struggles,  was  anciently  called  the  Catalaunian  Plain.    (See  map.) 

This  locality  is  mentioned  in  history  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  town  of  Ay  received  a  charter  as  a  commune 
from  Louis  X,  when  he  was  King  of  Navarre  and  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne (1307-1314)  and  before  he  became  King  of  France. 

The  coat-of-arms  of  Ay  may  be  informally  described  as  follows : 
On  a  field  of  blue  a  bend  of  silver  between  two  bendletsf  inwardly 
potented  and  counterpotented  with  thirteen  pieces  of  gold;  and  on 
a  canton  of  red  a  lion  rampant.  The  crest  is  a  mural  crown  with 
five  towers  appropriate  to  a  city  of  the  second  rank.  The  whole  is 
enwreathed  on  the  dexter  side  with  a  branch  of  grapevine  and  on 
the  sinister  side  with  a  branch  of  laurel,  both  of  which  are  fruited, 
and  the  stems  of  which  are  fastened  together  beneath  the  shield 
with  a  bow  knot  of  blue  ribbon.    (See  coat-of-arms  inset  in  map.) 


*  At  the  services  held  on  July  4,  1921,  representatives  of  the  American  and 
French  governments,  details  from  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy,  delega- 
tions of  American  and  French  Veterans,  and  many  other  distinguished  per- 
sons were  present.  A  bronze  palm,  sent  by  the  Council  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Marne  and  the  Municipal  Council  of  Ay-Champagne,  was  placed 
on  the  monument  and  a  military  salute  was  fired  over  the  grave. 

t  Called  "cotices"  by  Gilles  le  Bouvier  in  "Armorial  de  France"  compiled 
about  1450,  and  "jumelles"  by  Gheusi  in  "Le  Blason  Heraldique."  The  de- 
lineations in  both  works  quoted  represent  the  bend  and  "cotices"  or  "jumelles" 
of  equal  width.  The  shield  without  the  canton  was  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
Count  of  Champagne  which  Le  Bouvier  blasons  thus :  "D'azure  a  la  bande 
d'argent  accompagnee  de  deux  cotices  potencies  et  contrepotencees  de  treize 
pieces  d'or." 
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Plate  27  Map  of  a  Part  of  France  See  page  248 

Showing  the  location  of  the  town  of  Ay,  the  birthplace  of  Etienne  Nicolas  Marie 
Bechet,  Sieur  de  Rochefontaine,  who  is  buried  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  New 
York  City.  The  coat-of-arms  is  that  of  the  town  of  Ay,  copied  from  an  official 
letter-sheet. 
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During  the  religious  wars  the  town  suffered  much,  being  divided 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Among  its  present  build- 
ings is  a  church  dating  in  part  from  the  13th  century,  with  a  Flam- 
boyant Gothic  portal.  The  edifice  is  of  such  architectural  and  his- 
toric interest  that  it  has  been  registered  by  the  Government  as  an 
Historic  Monument  and  cannot  be  altered  or  destroyed  without  the 
permission  of  the  Commission  des  Monuments  Historiques. 

The  chief  industry  of  Ay  is  the  production  of  sparkling  wines, 
for  which  it  is  famous.  Cooperage  and  pottery  clay  are  also  im- 
portant industries.  Situated  on  the  chalky  soil  most  favorable  for 
the  production  of  the  best  vintages,  its  wines  are  the  most  highly 
esteemed  of  Champagne.*  The  vineyard  region  of  Ay  does  not 
comprise  more  than  about  750  acres,  but  its  product  is  classed  as  the 
first  of  the  river  Marne.f 

These  details  concerning  the  history  and  chief  industry  of  Ay 
have  an  interesting  bearing  both  on  the  ancestry  of  the  Sieur  de 
Rochefontaine,  who  was  the  son  of  a  wine  merchant,  and  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  place  of  his  birth,  which  has  suffered 
greatly  in  consequence  of  the  late  war.  The  town  was  overrun  by 
the  Germans  in  their  first  rush  in  1914  and  the  commercial  crisis 
in  France  which  has  followed  the  war,  aggravated  by  the  adoption 
of  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  has  borne  heavily  upon  its  industries.  In  a  letter  to  the 
present  writer  in  July,  1921,  Mons.  Marcel  Mailly,  Mayor  of  Ay, 
said:  "We  hope  that  our  friends  of  the  United  States  will  aid  us 
to  surmount  our  difficulties  by  reopening  their  frontiers  to  the 
exquisite  wines  of  Champagne." 

Mons.  Mailly,  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for  many  courtesies 
of  correspondence,  besides  being  Mayor  of  Ay  and  member  of  the 
Municipal  Council,  is  a  member  of  the  Council  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Marne,  Officier  de  l'lnstruction  Publique,  and 
Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur. 

The  Family  and  Name 

From  a  letter  written  by  M.  Mailly  to  Mile.  Laure  Linguet  of 
New  York  City,  a  native  of  Ay,  and  from  an  address  delivered  by 
him  before  the  Municipal  Council  of  that  town,  many  of  the  follow- 
ing interesting  facts  about  the  Sieur  de  Rochefontaine  and  his 
family  are  learned. 

The  baptismal  name  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  Estienne 
Nicolas  Marie  Bechet.  The  certificate  of  his  birth,  found  by  M. 
Mailly,  shows  that  he  was  born  at  Ay  on  February  20,  1755.  His 
father,  Estienne  Bechet  (same  first  name)  was  born  in  1700  and 
was  characterized  in  the  civil  list  of  the  town  as  a  "wine  merchant." 
His  mother  was  Jeanne  Vuillesme,  daughter  of  Nicolas  Vuillesme, 
formerly  Procureur  of  the  King  of  the  city  of  Sedan  and  com- 
mandant of  the  citizen  militia.  A  brother  of  Estienne  Nicolas  Marie 
Bechet,  David  Bechet,  died  and  was  buried  at  Ay  in  1755,  the  year 
in  which  the  former  was  born.    M.  Mailly  says : 

*  Nouveau  Larousse  Illustre  Dictionnaire. 
t  La  Grande  Encyclopedic 
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(Translation) 

"There  does  not  exist  at  Ay  or  in  this  neighborhood  a  single  member  of  the 
family  of  the  champenois  General  Bechet.  He  had  only  one  brother  who  died 
at  Ay  in  infancy;  and  he  certainly  had  only  one  daughter  who  left  no  de- 
scendants in  our  country." 

The  daughter  alluded  to  was  Catherine,  who  is  mentioned  here- 
after. 

It  does  not  appear  when  or  in  what  circumstances  Estienne  (or 
Etienne)  Nicolas  Marie  Bechet  acquired  the  title  of  Sieur  de  Roche- 
fontaine, or  where  the  estate  of  Rochefontaine  (Rock  Fountain) 
was  located,  if  indeed  the  name  was  more  than  an  honorary  title. 
While  he  is  called  General  Bechet  by  our  French  correspondents  on 
account  of  the  rank  of  Adjutant  General  of  Santo  Domingo  which 
he  held  in  the  French  army  between  the  two  periods  of  his  Ameri- 
can service,  as  mentioned  hereafter,  he  appears  to  have  chosen 
Rochefontaine  as  his  surname  in  America.  In  the  proceedings  of 
the  Continental  Congress  of  1778,  when  he  first  entered  the  Ameri- 
can army,  he  is  called  "Bechet  de  Rochefontaine"  —  the  form  used 
by  the  Comte  de  Noailles  in  his  "Marins  et  Soldats  Francais  en 
Amerique  Pendant  la  Guerre  de  l'lndependance  des  Etats  Unis"  and 
by  Thomas  Balch  in  his  "French  in  America."  In  some  American 
books,  as  for  instance,  in  the  "Calendar  of  the  Correspondence  of 
George  Washington,"  by  John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  his  name  is  spelled 
Bichet  de  Rochefontaine,  the  "i"  in  his  first  name  evidently  being  a 
misreading  of  the  accented  "e"  in  manuscript.  Secretary  of  War 
Knox  in  1794  addressed  him  as  "Bechet  Rochefontaine,"  and  in  the 
same  year  Rochefontaine  himself  signed  his  name  "S.  Rochefon- 
taine." Heitman,  in  his  "Historical  Register,"  calls  him  "Stephen 
Rochefontaine"  —  Stephen  being  the  English  equivalent  of  Etienne, 
and  in  that  form  his  name  appeared  in  the  New  York  City  Directory 
after  he  retired  from  the  army  and  took  up  his  final  residence  in 
that  city.  For  convenience,  therefore,  he  will  be  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Stephen  Rochefontaine  in  the  following  pages,  unless 
direct  quotations  or  other  exigencies  of  the  text  require  otherwise. 

Captain  of  Engineers  in  American  Army 

Rochefontaine  was  just  23  years  old  when,  in  February,  1778,  in 
the  midst  of  the  War  for  American  Independence,  the  Treaty  of 
Alliance  between  France  and  the  United  States  was  signed.  He 
was  then  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  French 
army.  No  account  of  his  previous  military  training  is  at  hand.  Pos- 
sibly he  had  been  to  the  Royal  Military  School  of  Brienne-le- Cha- 
teau and  had  been  transferred  to  the  Military  School  of  Paris 
according  to  the  usual  routine.  However  that  may  have  been,  he 
evidently  had  influential  friends  in  the  French  army  and  at  court, 
as  will  appear  from  the  context  hereafter.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  he  was  a  young  man  of  address  and  talents.  Although  as  yet 
he  had  had  little  practical  military  experience,  his  training  as  a 
military  engineer  nevertheless  was  a  qualification  highly  in  his  favor 
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in  the  eyes  of  Americans  at  that  time.  The  Americans  lacked  engi- 
neers, a  deficiency  which  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  technical  military  schools  in  the  colonies  before  the  Revolution. 
The  trained  engineers  of  the  period,  the  men  who  built  the  great 
bastioned  works  which  still  exist  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga 
and  those  which  formerly  existed  at  New  York  and  elsewhere  in 
the  American  colonies,  had  been  either  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  therefore  found  the  Americans 
almost  entirely  lacking  in  men  qualified  for  engineering  work,  and 
Congress  had  charged  Franklin,  who  had  gone  to  Paris  in  the 
autumn  of  1776,  to  get  engineers  if  possible  from  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. The  sympathetic  attitude  of  France  toward  the  strug- 
gling States  was  reflected  in  her  response  to  this  appeal,  as  in  other 
ways,  even  before  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  was  signed,  and  in  July, 
1777,  she  secretly  sent  Du  Portail,  De  Gouvion,  La  Radiere  and 
Laumoy  to  the  United  States.  They  arrived  in  America  July  29, 
and  with  still  others  who  came  at  various  times,  rendered  noble 
service  throughout  the  war.  Du  Portail  was  made  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  the  American  army  with  rank  of  Brigadier  General. 

Following  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  many  other  French  officers, 
independently  of  the  officers  of  Rochambeau's  army  and  of  the 
French  fleets,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  United  States  and  served  under 
Washington's  orders  with  American  titles.  Some,  like  those  above 
mentioned,  were  officially  sent  by  the  Cabinet  at  Versailles ;  others 
came  with  permission  or  after  dismissal  from  the  French  service, 
but  all  at  their  own  expense ;  some  embarked  without  any  authoriza- 
tion ;  and  seme  foreigners  holding  rank  in  the  royal  army  abandoned 
the  service  of  the  Crown  to  seek  adventure  and  glory.*  Among 
those  who  volunteered  their  services  to  the  United  States  after  the 
Treaty  was  Lieutenant  Rochefontaine,  who  arrived  in  America  May 
15,  1778.f  How  or  whence  he  came  does  not  appear.  The  Count 
de  Noailles  saysj  that  he  came  from  the  colonies  ("venu  des  col- 
onies"), suggesting  that  perhaps  he  had  been  stationed  in  San 
Domingo  or  some  other  French  colony.  However  that  may  be, 
fortified  with  recommendations  from  Franklin,  who  was  in  Paris, 
and  from  Du  Portail,  who  was  in  America,  he  applied  for  a  com- 
mission in  the  American  service.  The  Board  of  War  considered 
his  application,  and  recommended  his  appointment  in  a  report§ 
dated  September  14,  1778,  and  transmitted  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress September  18,  as  follows  : 


*  De  Noailles'  "Marins  et  Soldats  Frangais  en  Amerique." 
t  Report  of  Board  of  War,  page  252  following. 

X  "Marins  et  Soldats  Frangais  en  Amerique,"  quoted  on  page  256  following. 

§  This  hitherto  unpublished  document  is  in  the  manuscript  Papers  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  No.  147,  II,  folio  257,  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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"At  a  Board  of  War,  Sept.  14,  1778, 

"Present :  Col.  Pickering 
"Mr.  Peters. 

"Agreed  to  report  to  Congress 

"That  Monsr.  Bechet  de  Rochefontaine  be  appointed  a  Captain  in  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  his  commission  to  be  dated  the  15th  Day  of  May  last. 

"Monsr.  Rochefontaine  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Franklin  &  Genl.  Duportail. 
He  is  a  Lietenant  in  the  Corps  de  Genie  in  France.  He  desired  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  Major  but  as  the  Board  conceive  there  is  no  particular  Reason  why 
he  should  receive  so  high  a  Rank  as  he  is  a  young  Man  &  never  has  been  in 
actual  Service  &  considering  too  that  it  will  conduce  much  to  set  a  Value  upon 
our  Ranks  in  the  Army  if  proper  care  is  taken  to  avoid  bestowing  them  too 
lavishly  &  advancing  Persons  beyond  their  Merit,  we  have  only  recommended 
to  Congress  the  Appointment  of  Mons.  De  Rochefontaine  to  a  Captaincy  & 
have  requested  his  Commission  to  be  dated  at  the  Time  of  his  Arrival  in 
America. 

"By  order  of  the  Board 

"Richard  Peters." 

In  consequence  of  this  recommendation,  Congress,  on  September 
18,  1778,  adopted  the  following  resolution:* 

"Resolved,  That  Mons.  Bechet  de  Roche  Fontaine  be  appointed  a  Captain 
in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  that  his  commission  be  dated  the  15  of  May 
last." 

The  Winter  Encampment  at  Morristown 

Of  Captain  Rochefontaine's  services  during  the  next  fifteen 
months  no  documentary  records  are  at  hand.  From  the  testimonial 
which  Washington  gave  him  at  the  close  of  the  warf  it  is  learned 
that  he  was  principally  with  the  army  under  the  Commander-in- 
Chief's  immediate  orders ;  and  wherever  available  records  disclose 
Rochefontaine's  name,  he  is  found  in  close  proximity  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  commanding  general.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
next  documentary  evidence  of  his  services,  which  shows  his  pres- 
ence in  the  second  encampment  of  Washington's  army  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  in  the  winter  of  1779-1780. 

Coming  down  from  West  Point  late  in  November,  1779,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief on  December  1  made  his  headquarters  in  the  Ford 
house,  which  is  still  preserved  in  Morristown  as  a  museum  and  is 
known  as  'Washington's  Headquarters."  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
Rochefontaine  came  with  the  army,  for  he  drew  an  excellent  map 
of  the  encampment  at  Morristown  which  was  enclosed  in  a  letter 
from  General  Greene  and  General  Du  Portail  to  Washington  Janu- 
ary 16,  17804  This  interesting  map,  signed  "by  Capt.  Rochefon- 
taine, Engr.,"  shows  the  location  of  the  following  sites : 

"a,  Pensilvania  Division, 
b,  c,  It  and  2d  Maryland  Brigades, 
d,  e,  It  and  2d  Connecticut  Brigades, 
f,  Genl.  Hand's  Brigade. 

*  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
t  Quoted  in  full  on  page  260  following. 

+  "Calendar  of  Correspondence  of  George  Washington."  The  original  map 
is  preserved  among  the  Washington  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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g,  New  York  Brigade. 

h,  Rhode  island  Brigade. 

i,  Mjr.  Genl.  St.  Clair's  Quarter, 
k,  Br.  Genl.  Smallwood's  quarter. 
1,   Br.  Genl.  Stark's  quarter. 

m,  a  Mill." 

This  winter,  in  which  Captain  Rochefontaine  shared  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  army  at  Morristown,  was  one  of  great  deprivation  and 
suffering.  At  times  the  snow  was  four  to  six  feet  deep ;  the  roads 
were  blocked;  and  in  a  blizzard  some  of  the  soldiers  "were  actually 
covered  while  in  their  tents  and  buried  like  sheep."  The  troops 
lacked  clothing,  shoes,  blankets  and  food.  Thacher's  "Military 
Journal"  says  that  at  one  time  for  a  period  of  ten  days  but  two 
pounds  of  meat  per  man  were  received,  then  for  six  or  eight  days 
there  was  no  meat,  and  for  an  equal  period  no  bread.  The  soldiers 
were  feeble  from  hunger  and  cold  and  at  times  unable  to  perform 
military  duty.  As  late  as  March,  1780,  Thacher  wrote  in  his 
Journal : 

"The  present  winter  is  the  most  severe  and  distressing  which  we  have  ever 
experienced.  An  immense  body  of  snow  remains  on  the  ground.  Our  soldiers 
are  in  a  wretched  condition  for  the  want  of  clothes,  blankets  and  shoes  .  .  . 
and  provisions." 

The  situation  of  the  army  was  comparable  with  that  at  Valley 
Forge  in  the  memorable  winter  of  1777-1778. 

In  the  midst  of  these  hardships  Captain  Rochefontaine  was  tem- 
porarily inconvenienced  by  being  dispossessed  of  his  quarters,  owing 
to  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Major-Gen.  Greene.  He  com- 
plained of  the  matter  to  Washington,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
wrote  to  General  Greene  the  following  letter*  dated  January  24, 
1780,  requesting  him  to  have  the  mistake  rectified: 

"Head  Qrs.  Morristown,  24  Jany  1780 

"Sir: 

Capt.  De  Rochefontaine  has  represented  to  me  that  having  obtained  Quar- 
ters by  regular  application  to  Mr.  Lewis,  whose  certificate  is  inclosed,  he  has 
been  in  his  absence  dispossessed  by  your  order  in  favour  of  Lt.  Col.  Stevens, 
and  no  other  Quarters  provided  for  him.  From  your  letter  to  the  Justice 
which  I  have  seen,  you  appear  not  to  have  known  the  circumstances  of  Capt. 
Roche  fontaine's  having  been  quartered  by  Mr.  Lewis,  for  you  mention  that  it 
was  without  authority ;  and  upon  this  I  presume  your  order  was  founded.  It 
is  unlucky  that  things  of  this  nature  should  happen  to  any  officer,  but  particu- 
larly to  foreign  gentlemen,  as  their  situation  intitles  them  to  great  delicacy 
of  treatment;!  which  I  am  persuaded  is  your  wish  as  well  as  mine.  Col. 


*  The  original  unsigned  draft  of  this  letter,  in  the  handwriting  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  (Calendar  of  Washington  Correspondence)  is  preserved  among 
the  Washington  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington. 

t  An  interesting  illustration  of  the  equal  solicitude  for  American  suscepti- 
bilities on  the  part  of  the  French  is  to  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
printed  Journal  of  Claude  Blanchard,  who  was  Chief  Commissary  with 
Rochambeau's  troops.  He  says :  "It  should  be  remembered  that  great  pru- 
dence is  required  in  America  when  it  is  necessary  to  have  intercourse  with  its 
inhabitants.  Especially  should  we  avoid  exhibiting  any  air  of  contempt ;  the 
people  are  poor  and  exhausted  by  the  efforts  which  they  have  made  to  defend 
their  liberty.  The  French  come  to  assist  them,  they  ought  not  to  display  the 
pride  of  protection." 
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Stevens'  having  a  family  was  a  reason  for  requesting  Capt.  Rochefontaine  to 
give  up  his  quarters  for  others ;  but  it  did  not  require  their  being  taken  from 
him  without  his  concurrence  and  no  others  given  in  their  place.  I  shall  be 
glad  you  will  have  the  affair  rectafied  and  put  upon  a  proper  footing;  if  both 
parties  can  be  satisfied  it  will  be  best,  but  as  the  matter  now  stands  Capt. 
Rochefontaine  cannot  be  excluded  without  his  consent.  I  have  received  your 
letter  inclosing  one  from  Mr.  Conduit.  Major  Lee's  corps  has  been  in  that 
part  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  intercourse  he  speaks  ; 
but  it  seems  as  if  it  were  impracticable  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

"I  am  &c 

Geo.  Washington" 

"Major  Genl.  Greene." 

The  absence  of  Captain  Rochefontaine  from  his  quarters,  alluded 
to  by  Washington  in  the  foregoing  letter,  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  duties  were  not  confined  to  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  Mor- 
ristown  encampment.  The  nature  of  his  occupation  elsewhere  is 
indicated  by  a  letter*  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  wrote  to  him 
May  22,  1780,  as  follows : 

"Head  Quarters  Morris  Town  22d  May  1780 

"Sir 

"While  the  Works  which  you  have  laid  out  near  Elizabeth  Town  are  con- 
structing, you  will  be  pleased  to  ride  down  now  and  then  and  give  the  neces- 
sary directions. 

"I  am  Sir 

"yr.  most  obt.  Servt. 

"Geo.  Washington 

"Capt.  Rochefontaine,  Engineers." 

The  need  of  the  works  at  Elizabethtown  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  British  force  of  four  or  five  hundred  infantry  and  dragoons 
had  crossed  over  from  Staten  Island  into  New  Jersey  at  this  point 
on  January  25,  1780,  capturing  several  prisoners  and  burning  the 
meeting-house  and  town-hall.  The  works  which  Captain  Rochefon- 
taine laid  out  were  designed  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  raid,  but 
they  were  weakly  manned  and  did  not  prevent  another  invasion 
from  that  quarter,  as  the  sequel  proved. 

On  May  10,  1780,  while  Captain  Rochefontaine  was  still  with 
the  encampment  at  Morristown,  his  compatriot  Lafayette,  who  had 
been  home  for  a  year  representing  the  needs  of  the  Americans  to 
his  Government,  arrived  at  Washington's  headquarters  with  the  in- 
spiring news  that  6,000  men  were  being  put  on  transports  in  France 
for  the  American  campaign. 

On  June  6,  1780,  the  British  landed  about  5,000  troops  at  Eliza- 
bethtown and,  passing  the  American  redoubts,  began  another  and 
more  extensive  raid.  To  meet  this,  the  American  army  broke  camp 
at  Morristown  and  opposed  the  enemy,  hampering  his  operations 
during  the  next  two  weeks  until  he  retired  to  Staten  Island.  Wash- 
ington then  gradually  moved  northward  to  the  Hudson. 

*  The  original  unsigned  draft  of  this  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Tench  Tilghman,  aide  to  Washington  (Calendar  of  Washington  Cor- 
respondence) is  preserved  among  the  Washington  Papers  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  has  not  heretofore  been  published. 
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The  Yorktown  Campaign 

No  documents  relating  to  Captain  Rochefontaine's  movements 
during  the  next  twelve  months  are  at  hand.  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  with  the  main  army  and  that  he  continued  to  work  under  Wash- 
ington's orders.  The  next  service  of  which  a  specific  record  is 
available  was  in  the  Yorktown  campaign,  the  circumstances  of 
which  may  briefly  be  recalled. 

Rochambeau's  army  landed  from  Admiral  De  Ternay's*  fleet  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  July  10,  1780.  When  Washington,  in  his  camp  in 
the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  heard  of  this  auspicious  event,  he 
gave  fresh  evidence  of  his  politeness  and  ever-present  appreciation 
of  French  cooperation  by  recommending  in  General  Orders  that 
the  officers  of  the  American  army  wear  black  and  white  cockades 
as  a  compliment  to  their  allies  and  as  a  symbol  of  affection  and 
friendship  for  them.  The  American  cockade  at  that  time  was  black 
and  that  of  the  French  was  white ;  and  in  the  cockade  of  interna- 
tional friendship  the  white  was  placed  upon  the  black. 

In  July,  1781,  just  a  year  after  their  landing  at  Newport,  the 
French  troops  joined  the  Continental  army  near  Dobbs  Ferry  on 
the  Hudson  —  an  event  commemorated  by  the  Washington-Rocham- 
beau  monument  erected  by  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
front  of  the  Livingston  Mansion  in  Dobbs  Ferry. 

Washington  and  Rochambeau  quickly  concerted  their  plans  and 
soon  the  two  armies  were  secretly  marching  southward  to  what 
proved  to  be  the  glorious  triumph  at  Yorktown,  Va.  In  the  events 
which  culminated  in  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  on  October  19, 
1781,  Captain  Rochefontaine  took  a  distinguished  part  which  won 
the  recognition  of  Congress. 

From  the  fact,  which  will  appear  hereafter,  that  only  a  few  engi- 
neers were  engaged  in  these  operations,  and  the  further  fact  that 
after  the  surrender  Rochefontaine  was  one  of  the  two  recommended 
by  Du  Portail  for  promotion,  it  is  possible  to  locate  the  scene  of 
Rochefontaine's  services  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown  with  a  close 
approximation  to  certainty  by  following  the  operations  of  the  engi- 
neers under  Du  Portail's  command. 

Yorktown  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  (southwest  side)  of  the 
York  river  about  ten  miles  from  Chesapeake  bay.  On  September 
28,  1781,  the  allies  advanced  from  Williamsburg  and  formed  a  semi- 
circle on  the  landward  side,  the  left  wing  resting  on  the  river  above 
the  town  and  the  right  resting  on  an  inlet  of  the  river  below  the  town. 
About  8,300  French  troops  (including  St.  Simon's  division  from 
the  West  Indies  and  about  800  marines  sent  ashore  from  De 
Grasse's  fleet)  formed  the  left  wing  under  Rochambeau,  while  about 
5,500  Continentals  and  3,000  militia  under  Washington  formed  the 
right  —  a  total  of  about  16,800  besiegers.  De  Grasse's  fleet  in 
Chesapeake  bay  blockaded  the  British  ships  in  the  York  river.  The 


*  For  description  of  Admiral  De  Ternay's  tomb  at  Newport,  see  Annual 
Report  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  for  1920, 
pp.  369-373. 
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number  of  the  besieged  within  the  British  works  was  about  8,300, 
including  about  800  marines  on  land.* 

It  was  not  difficult  for  the  allies  to  determine  their  plan  of  attack 
on  the  town.  A  ravine  which  lay  between  their  left  wing  and  the 
British  obviously  necessitated  approach  on  the  right  in  front  of  the 
American  wing;  but  Rochambeau  sent  his  men  from  the  left  to  co- 
operate with  Washington's  troops  on  the  right  and  there  was  com- 
plete unity  of  action  under  Washington's  supreme  command,  just 
as  there  was  in  1918  in  France  between  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  and  French  troops  under  Marshal  Foch.  This  unity  of  action 
in  the  Yorktown  campaign  extended  to  the  indispensable  work  of 
the  engineers.  From  the  chapter  entitled  "Armee  de  Rochambeau, 
1781,"  in  De  Noailles'  "Marine  et  Soldats  Frangais  en  Amerique," 
it  appears  that  on  September  29  a  dozen  engineers  were  drawn  from 
the  French  and  American  armies  and  organized  into  three  groups 
of  four  each,  as  follows : 

(Translation) 

"First  Group:  De  Gouvion,  French  Lieutenant-colonel  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States ;  D'Oyre,  of  the  royal  corps  of  engineers ;  Baron  de  Turpin, 
of  the  royal  corps  of  engineers ;  De  Plancher,  of  the  royal  corps  of  engineers. 

"Second  Group :  De  Palys,  of  the  royal  corps  of  engineers ;  D'Opterre  of  the 
royal  corps  of  engineers;  De  Rochefontaine,  American  engineer  (come  from 
the  colonies)  ;  De  Courregeole,  engineer  from  Santo  Domingo  (Saint-Simon's 
division). 

"Third  Group:  Chevalier  d'Aucteville,  of  the  royal  corps  of  engineers 
(Saint-Simon's  division)  ;  Garavaque,  of  the  royal  corps  of  engineers;  Bouan 
of  the  royal  corps  of  engineers ;  De  Geant,  volunteer  engineer  from  Santo 
Domingo,  (Saint-Simon's  division)." 

At  that  time  Lieut.  Col.  De  Querenet  was  in  command  of  the 
French  engineers.  Colonel  Desandrouins  being  left  at  Williamsburg 
seriously  ill,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Du  Portail  commanded  the  American 
engineers.  It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  fourteen  above  named, 
only  three  —  Du  Portail,  De  Gouvion  and  Rochefontaine  —  were 
from  the  American  army,  and  all  fourteen  were  Frenchmen. 

The  approach  to  the  besieged  works  was  effected  by  means  of 
two  parallels.  Under  Du  Portail,  De  Gouvion  was  superior  engi- 
neer at  the  opening  of  these  trenches,  at  the  tracing  of  the  second 
parallel,  and  at  the  lodgement  of  the  French  and  American  troops 
in  the  two  British  redoubts  Nos.  9  and  10  on  the  extreme  American 
right  which  had  to  be  capturedf  before  the  second  parallel  could  be 
completed.  The  completion  of  the  second  parallel  sealed  Cornwal- 
lis'  fate  and  on  October  17  he  offered  to  capitulate.  The  actual 
surrender  took  place  two  days  later. 

*  Johnston's  "Yorktown  Campaign." 

t  Count  De  Noailles,  who  is  quoted  in  these  pages,  commanded  the  supports 
on  the  night  of  October  14-15  when  these  redoubts  were  captured.  When 
Cornwallis  offered  to  capitulate,  Washington  appointed  Count  De  Noailles  and 
Col.  Laurens  commissioners  to  meet  the  British  commissioners  to  draw  up 
the  terms  of  surrender. 
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Commendation  and  Promotion 

The  context  of  General  Du  Portail's  letter  to  Washington,  written 
ten  days  later,  implies  that  Captain  Rochefontaine  took  part  in  these 
operations.*    It  read  as  follows : 

"Camp  before  York,  29  Sber,  1781. 

"Dear  general : 

"After  the  superb  operation  which  we  have  just  terminated,  I  think  it  my 
duty  in  quality  of  commandt.  of  the  Corps  of  engineers  to  draw  your  excel- 
lency's attention  to  the  officers  of  the  Corps  who  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  employed  in  it  and  who,  having  served  well,  appear  to  me  at  least  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  established  in  the  european  service  to  have  an  indisput- 
able title  to  the  favours  of  Congress  and  an  immediate  advancement. 

The  first  is  lieut.  colonel  Gouvion.  I  cannot  say  enough  of  the  bravery 
activity  and  intelligence  which  that  officer  has  exhibited,  all  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  the  siege  haven  fallen  to  his  share ;  he  was  superior  engineer  at 
the  opening  of  the  trenches,  at  the  tracing  of  the  second  parallele,  at  the  loge- 
ment  in  the  two  redoubts  that  were  carried,  etc.  I  think  then  that  great  marks 
of  satisfaction  can  scarcely  be  denied  this  officer  in  the  present  circumstance. 
I  regret  that  too  great  a  number  of  seniors  in  his  line  renders  it  impossible 
to  sollicit  for  him  the  grade  of  Brigadier,  but  would  it  not  be  practicable  to 
give  him  that  of  Colonel.  I  know  that  the  intention  of  Congress  is  to  appoint 
no  more  of  this  grade,  but  perhaps  they  might  make  an  exception  to  their 
general  Rule  in  favour  of  Mr.  de  Gouvion  to  whom  it  would  be  very  impor- 
tant to  have  this  grade  for  his  advancement  in  France ;  if  this  however  should 
be  impossible  I  think  it  is  just  to  indemnify  him  by  the  most  brillant  certificate. 

"I  ask  the  grade  of  Major  for  Mr.  de  Rochefontaine  who  has  served  very 
well  during  the  siege ;  this  officer  has  in  his  line  a  sufficient  seniority  as  Cap- 
tain and  besides  a  circumstance  so  brilliant  and  by  its  nature  so  advantageous 
to  engineers  who  were  employed  ought  to  be  a  compensation  in  some  degrees 
to  it. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  the  greatest  Respect  and  attachement  your 
excellency's 

"the  most  obedient  and  humble  servant 
"Duportail,  brig,  general 

"Commdt.  of  the  Corps  of  the  Engineers 
"his  excellency  General  Washington." 

On  October  31,  1781,  Washington  transmitted  Du  Portail's  letter 
to  Congress  together  with  certain  recommendations  of  his  own,  and 
on  November  16  Congress  adopted  the  following  resolutions  :f 

"Resolved,  That  Brigadier  General  Du  Portail,  commanding  officer  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  in  consideration  of  his  meritorious  services,  and  particu- 
larly his  distinguished  conduct  in  the  siege  of  York,  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  General. 

"Resolved,  That  Lietenant  Colonel  Gouvion,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
receive  the  brevet  of  Colonel. 

"Resolved,  That  Captain  Rochefontaine,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  receive 
the  brevet  of  Major.".! 

*The  original  letter,  written  in  English,  is  No.  152,  Vol  10,  folio  373,  among 
the  Washington  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

t  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  XXI,  1121. 

t  Capt.  Pierre  l'Enfant  was  considerably  piqued  by  the  promotion  of  Capt. 
Rochefontaine  "over  his  head"  and  on  February  18,  1782,  wrote  to  Washington 
about  it.  On  March  4th  Washington  replied  that  Rochefontaine  was  pro- 
moted on  Du  Portail's  representations,  and  that  doubtless  L'Enfant's  ser- 
vices, which  reflected  the  highest  honor,  would  have  their  due  weight  with 
Congress  in  any  future  promotions  in  his  corps.  The  original  unsigned  draft 
of  Washington's  letter  to  L'Enfant  in  the  handwriting  of  his  aide  Lieut.  Col. 
Benjamin  Walker  (Calendar  of  Washington  Correspondence)  is  preserved 
among  the  Washington  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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The  Last  Cantonment  at  New  Windsor 

After  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  the  main  American  army 
marched  northward  and  went  into  winter  quarters  on  the  Hudson. 
Rochambeau's  army  —  minus  St.  Simon's  division  which  had  sailed 
for  home  —  remained  in  Virginia  until  the  following  summer,  when 
it  too  returned  northward,  encamping  September  14,  1782,  near 
Verplanck's  Point  on  the  Hudson.  Mutual  courtesies  between  the 
Americans  and  French  ensued.  Washington  reviewed  the  French 
army  on  September  20  and  on  the  next  day  the  French  officers 
reviewed  the  Americans.  On  October  22  the  French  allies  departed 
for  Boston,  where  they  embarked  for  France.  The  Americans  then 
went  into  their  last  cantonment  at  New  Windsor,  near  Newburgh- 
on-the-Hudson,  where  Major  Rochefontaine  was  still  in  the  Ameri- 
can service. 

An  interesting  document  in  connection  with  his  presence  at  New 
Windsor  is  his  estimate  of  the  timber  and  extra  rations  required 
in  connection  with  the  erection  of  a  building  variously  designated 
in  official  records  as  "the  New  Building,"  or  "the  Public  Building," 
and  called  by  the  soldiers  "the  Temple  of  Virtue,"  "the  Temple," 
or  "the  Chapel."  This  building  had  been  suggested  by  the  Rev. 
Israel  Evans,  D.  D.,  chaplain  of  the  New  Hampshire  brigade,  and 
highly  approved  by  Washington  in  public  orders  on  Christmas  Day, 
1782.  In  1890,  Major  Edward  C.  Boynton,  one  of  the  Trustees 
of  Washington's  Headquarters  at  Newburgh,  obtained  from  Luther 
L.  Tarbell  of  Boston  an  original  drawing  of  the  building  made  by 
his  father,  William  Tarbell,  a  soldier  in  the  Seventh  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  and  the  Headquarters  Trustees  made  fac-simile  copies  of 
it.  It  showed  that  the  Temple  was  a  frame  building  on  a  stone 
foundation  and  contained  a  hall  large  enough  to  hold  a  brigade  of 
soldiers.  It  was  used  for  courts-martial,  public  meetings,  religious 
services,  levees,  etc.  It  was  erected  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel 
Benjamin  Tupper,  superintendent  of  construction,  Major  Roche- 
fontaine and  Lieutenant  Nelson,  who  prepared  the  following  esti- 
mate* of  materials  and  extra  rations  required: 

"Cantonment  New  Windsor  16  

"Report  of  Colonel  Tupper,  Superintendent  of   

Major  Rochfontain,  and  Mr.  Nelson,  of  what  w  

be  the  expence  of  the  Extra  half  ration  &c  in  erecting  

said  building   

Half  Gills 

Rations  Rum 

5120  feet  of  timber  hew'd  and  brought  to  the  spot,  for  every 

10  feet  half  a  ration  and  one  gill  of  rum                              512  512 

3000  Laths,  4  feet  long,  1  Inch  thick,  2^4  inches  wide  for 

every  50.  half  a  ration,  &  one  Gill  rum                                 60  60 


*  The  original  copy  of  this  hitherto  unpublished  document  is  preserved 
among  the  Washington  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  the  "Calendar 
of  Washington  Correspondence,"  it  is  given  the  date  of  January,  1783.  The 
upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  sheet  is  missing. 
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Half  Gills 

Jtalioiis  Rum 

21000  Shingles,  delivered  al  the  spot  well  shav'd  and  merchant- 
able laying  one  with  another,  8  inches  by  4,  for  50. 

Ration '&  one  Gill  rum                                                       420  420 

1000  split  ribs  %l/z  feet  long,  2l/2  inches  wide  at  top  for  10. 

]/2  Ration  &  one  Gill  rum                                                 100  100 

For  procuring  materials  and  filling  in  the  Walls                  300  300 

80  Artificers,  14  days,  y2  Ration  &  1  Gill  rum  per  day            1120  1120 

30  Select  do.  to  finish  in  15  days,  do.  do                                 450  450 

For  collecting  Stones  for  chimneys  underpinnings  &c.      180  180 


3142  3142 


3142  half  rations  at  5^d  each  £72.1.  0 
3142  gills  Rum     at  2y2  32. 14. 7 

£104.15.7 


The  first  assembly  was  held  in  the  Temple  on  February  6,  1783, 
before  it  was  finished,  to  celebrate  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Treaty  of  Alliance  with  France.  Washington  previously  announced 
that  he  would  "be  happy  to  see  not  only  all  the  officers  of  the  can- 
tonment but  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  army  and  other  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  can  attend  with  convenience  at  the  new  Public  Building, 
where  a  cold  collation  will  be  provided."*  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  Major  Rochefontaine  was  present  on  this  festive  occa- 
sion. The  most  memorable  meeting  in  the  building  was  that  of 
March  11,  1783,  when,  in  the  midst  of  secret  efforts  to  foment  a 
revolt  among  the  discontented  soldiers,  Washington  summoned  the 
general  and  field  officers  of  the  army,  one  officer  from  each  com- 
pany, and  a  representation  of  the  staff  to  meet  him  there  to  hear 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  army  to  Congress.  General  Gates 
presided.  As  Washington  drew  forth  his  spectacles  in  order  to 
read  his  address,  he  uttered  those  touching  words :  "These  eyes, 
my  friends,  have  grown  dim  and  these  locks  white  in  the  service ; 
yet  I  have  never  doubted  the  justice  of  my  country."  Then  he  de- 
nounced the  conspiracy,  concluding  his  address  with  the  plea: 

"Let  me  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  the  common  country,  as  you  value  your 
own  sacred  honor,  as  you  respect  the  rights  of  humanity  and  the  national 
character  of  America,  to  express  the  utmost  horror  and  detestation  of  the 
man  who  wishes  under  any  specious  pretence  to  overturn  the  liberties  of  our 
country,  who  wickedly  attempts  to  open  the  flood-gates  of  civil  discord,  and 
drench  our  rising  Empire  in  blood." 

The  Temple,  in  building  which  Major  Rochefontaine  had  a  part, 
is  commemorated  by  a  monument  on  Temple  Hill,  about  four  miles 
in  an  airline  southwest  of  Newburgh  ferry.  The  site  belongs  to 
the  State  of  New  York.f 


*  Orderly  Book. 

t  For  description  of  the  monument  see  Report  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society,  1917,  pp.  299-302. 
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Distinguished  Testimonials 

The  proclamation  of  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  on  April  19, 
1783,  and  the  manifest  trend  of  current  events  foreshadowed  the 
early  disbandment  of  the  Continental  army  which  would  release 
from  the  American  service  those  gallant  officers  who  had  come 
across  the  seas  and  joined  the  American  ranks  to  aid  the  cause  of 
Liberty.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  before  returning  home  offi- 
cers who  had  not  already  secured  written  testimonials  of  their  con- 
duct during  the  war  should  seek  to  obtain  such  tangible  proofs  of 
their  service  as  would  be  of  advantage  to  them  upon  their  return 
to  France.  Among  those  who  solicited  certificates  from  Washing- 
ton was  Major  Rochefontaine,  to  whom  the  Commander-in-Chief 
gave  the  following  testimonial  :* 

"By  His  Excellency  George  Washington,  Esq. 
"General  &  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
"Forces  of  the  United  States. 

"Whereas,  Monsr.  Rochefontaine  hath  served  as  Capt.  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  from  the  month  of  April  1778  until  the  month  of  Novr.  1781  when 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States; 
and  whereas  he  hath  been  principally  with  the  Army  under  my  immediate 
orders,  thro'  the  various  stages  of  the  war  until  the  happy  conclusion  of  it, 
having  merited  my  approbation  &  having  received  honorable  testimonials 
from  the  head  of  the  Departmt.  in  which  he  acted. — I  do  therefore  hereby 
Certify  &  make  known  that  the  said  Majr.  Rochefontaine  hath  given  many 
proofs  of  his  intelligence,  zeal  &  abilities,  particularly  in  the  successful  Siege 
of  York  in  Virginia,  and  that  he  hath  on  all  occasions  supported  the  reputation 
of  a  Gentleman  &  a  valuable  Officer. 

"Given  under  my  hand  &  seal 
"at  Head  Qrs.  Newburgh 
"This  19th  of  Augt.  1783 

"Geo.  Washington" 

The  signing  of  the  foregoing  certificate  was  one  of  Washington's 
last  acts  before  leaving  headquarters  at  Newburgh.  The  troops  in 
the  New  Windsor  cantonment  had  gradually  been  sent  home  during 
the  summer,  and  on  or  about  that  datef  he  left  Newburgh  for 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he  had  been  requested  to  give  his  attendance 
on  Congress.  On  August  25  he  made  his  headquarters  at  Rocky 
Hill,  near  Princeton,  whence  he  wrote  the  following  letter^  to  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Luzern,  Minister  of  France  to  the  United  States : 


*  The  original  unsigned  draft  of  this  hitherto  unpublished  document,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Lieut.  Col.  David  Humphreys,  Washington's  aide,  (Calendar 
of  Washington  Correspondence)  is  preserved  among  the  Washington  Papers 
in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

f  On  August  17  Washington  announced  his  intention  to  depart  the  next  day. 
If  the  date  of  Major  Rochefontaine's  certificate  is  correctly  written,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief's departure  must  have  been  delayed  a  day  longer. 

tThe  original  unsigned  draft  of  this  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Benjamin  Walker,  Washington's  aide,  (Calendar  of  Washington  Cor- 
respondence) is  preserved  among  the  Washington  Papers  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. 
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"Rocky  hill,  6  Nov.  1783. 

"Sir: 

"Lieut.  Colo.  Villefranche  and  Majr.  Rochefontaine  late  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  having  quitted  the  service  of  the  United  States  and  being  about  to 
return  to  France,  have  requested  me  to  signify  to  your  Excellency  my  opinion 
of  their  services  in  this  Country. 

"The  zeal,  activity  and  knowledge  of  their  profession  which  have  been  con- 
spicuous in  the  conduct  of  these  Gentlemen  could  not  but  gain  my  entire 
approbation  and  the  pleasure  of  doing  them  this  Justice  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  opportunity  it  affords  me  of  repeatg.  to  your  Excellency  the  sincere 
respect  &  attachment  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c 

"Geo.  Washington 

"His  Excellency. 

"The  Minister  of  France." 

To  which  Chevalier  de  la  Luzern  replied  as  follows  :* 

(Translation) 

"Philadelphia,  21  Nov.  1783 

"Sir: 

"I  have  received  the  letter  which  your  Excellency  did  me  the  honor  to  send 
to  me  the  6th  of  this  month  on  the  subject  of  Messrs.  de  Villefranche  and 
de  Rochefontaine.  The  testimony  which  you  have  kindly  rendered  to  these 
two  officers  will  be  of  the  greatest  weight  in  the  minds  of  persons  who  are  able 
to  contribute  to  their  advancement,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure,  Sir,  that  I 
personally  receive  the  various  marks  of  the  satisfaction  which  Congress  and 
your  Excellency  have  had  of  the  French  who  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  during  this  war. 

"I  beg  your  Excellency  to  receive  my  very  sincere  compliments  upon  the 
evacuation  of  New  York.f  This  great  event  consummates  your  glory.  I  hope 
to  be  in  New  York  on  the  28th  of  this  month  and  to  be  a  witness  of  the 
rejoicings  which  you  have  ordered.  I  shall  be  very  eager  to  renew  to  you 
the  sentiments  of  very  sincere  and  very  respectful  attachment  with  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be 

"Sir, 

"Your  Excellency's  most  humble  and  very 
"obedient  servant 

"de  la  Luzerne 

"His  Excellency,  Genl.  Washington." 

To  the  foregoing  particular  testimonials  of  Major  Rochefon- 
taine's  gallant  services  may  be  added  the  general  mention  which 
Count  De  Noailles  makes  of  them  in  his  "Marins  et  Soldats  Fran- 
qais  en  Amerique"  in  an  appendix  entitled  "Les  Ofhciers  Francais 
a  l'Armee  de  Washington."  In  this  appendix  he  gives  interesting 
notes  about  the  lives  and  services  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
Marquis  de  la  Rouerie,  Marquis  de  Valory,  Marquis  de  Vienne, 
Comte  de  Conway,  Chevalier  du  Plessis,  and  Du  Portail,  De  Lau- 
moy,  De  Gouvion,  De  la  Radiere  and  De  Preud'homme,  and  adds: 

(Translation) 

"It  remains  to  mention  Messrs.  de  Gimat,  Bechet  de  Rochefontaine,  Magal- 
lon  de  la  Morlierc,  Lombart  de  La  Neuville,  Georges  de  Fontevieux,  the  in- 
terpid  royalist  who  perished  on  the  scaffold,  De  La  Combe,  De  Pontgibaud, 


*  The  original  letter,  from  which  this  translation  is  made,  is  among  the 
Washington  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

t  The  British  evacuated  New  York  and  Washington  made  his  triumphal 
entry  on  November  25,  1783.  Arrangements  for  this  event  were  being  made  at 
the  time  when  Chevalier  de  la  Luzern  wrote  the  above  letter. 
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Duchesnoy,  De  Genton  de  Villefranche,  Lombard  de  Noirmont,  Dubuyssons 
des  Hayes,  De  Frey,  De  Bazantin,  De  Cambray,  L'Enfant,  Tousard,  De  La 
Prade,  and  many  others  the  enumeration  of  whose  services  is  found  in  the 
Administrative  Archives  of  the  War." 

It  is  an  honor  to  Rochefontaine's  name  to  be  mentioned  in  such 
company  in  the  book  written  by  one  who  himself  rendered  such 
notable  service  in  the  war  and  who  was  appointed  by  Washington 
one  of  the  two  commissioners  to  represent  the  victors  in  arranging 
the  terms  of  surrender  at  Yorktown. 

French  Adjutant  General  in  Santo  Domingo 

Returning  to  his  native  land,  Major  Rochefontaine  re-entered  the 
service  of  the  king  as  captain  in  the  provincial  troops,  according  to 
Baich.*  In  1792,  Louis  XVI  appointed  him  Adjutant  General  of 
the  army  of  Santo  Domingo. f  This  was  a  position  of  responsibility 
as  well  as  of  honor.  Santo  Domingo  (Hayti)  was  at  that  time 
France's  most  considerable  colony  in  the  New  World.  Furthermore, 
the  three  classes  of  its  population,  white,  black  and  mixed,  were  in 
a  state  of  turmoil  fomented  under  the  influence  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  there  was  need  for  officers  possessing  both  high  capa- 
bilities and  firm  resolution. 

The  tenure  of  General  Bechet,  as  he  may  be  called  in  relation  to 
his  service  in  Santo  Domingo,  was  brief,  being  terminated  by  the 
unhappy  fate  of  his  royal  master  on  the  guillotine  on  Januarv  21. 
17934 

Lieutenant  Colonel  in  American  Army 

Following  the  death  of  Louis  XVI,  Rochefontaine  returned  to 
America  at  a  juncture  which  offered  him  an  opportunity  again  to 
place  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States.  The  Ameri- 
can Government  was  then  reorganizing  certain  branches  of  its  mili- 
tary service  and  strengthening  its  coast  defenses,  and  was  dependent 
almost  entirely  on  foreign  officers  for  instructions  in  the  science  of 
artillery  and  fortifications. §  On  March  29,  1794,  Secretary  of  War 
Knox  wrote  a  letter  to  "Mr.  Bechet  Rochefontaine"  beginning  as 
follows : 

"In  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  you 
are  hereby  appointed  an  engineer  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  the  ports  and 
harbors  hereinafter  mentioned,  viz.,  New  London  in  the  State  of  Connecticut ; 
Newport  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island ;  Boston,  Marblehead,  Salem,  Gloucester 
and  Portland  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  and  Portsmouth  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire." 


*  "Rochefontaine  (Bechet  de)  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States;  brevet  Captain  of  Engineers  the  18th  of  September,  1778; 
then  Major  the  16th  of  November,  1781.  Returned  after  the  peace  to  France 
and  was  employed  as  Captain  in  the  provincial  troops."  Thomas  Balch,  "The 
French  in  America  During  the  War  of  Independence  of  the  United  States," 
II,  217. 

t  Inscription  on  his  tomb,  quoted  on  pages  266  and  268  following. 
t  See  epitaph,  pages  266  and  268  following. 

§  On  this  point,  see  Timothy  Pickering  in  "American  State  Papers,  Military 
Affairs,"  I,  113. 
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The  letter  further  instructed  Rochefontaine  to  communicate  with 
the  Governors  of  the  respective  states,  submit  his  plans  to  them,  and 
as  soon  as  his  plans  were  approved  by  them  "to  construct  the  works 
and  to  execute  them  with  all  possible  vigor  and  dispatch."  After 
further  detailed  instructions,  the  Secretary  of  War  added : 

"Although  the  business  herein  entrusted  to  your  charge  is,  of  itself,  of  an 
highly  honorable  nature  and  strongly  evincive  of  the  confidence  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,*  which  would  probably  enhance  your  reputation, 
yet  it  is  explicitly  to  be  understood  by  you  that  the  employment  is  only  tem- 
porary, and  not  conferring  any  military  rank  whatever." 

Rochefontaine  applied  himself  assiduously  to  these  new  duties 
and  under  date  of  October  26,  1794,  rendered  an  elaborate  reportf 
signed  "S.  Rochefontaine,  Engineer,  P.  S." 

As  further  evidence  of  the  continued  reliance  of  the  United 
States  Government  on  French  engineers  at  this  time,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  other  temporary  engineers  appointed  during  April  and 
May,  1794,  were  Charles  Vincent  to  advise  as  to  the  fortifications 
of  New  York;  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant  for  the  fortification  of 
Philadelphia  and  Wilmington ;  John  Jacob  Ulrick  Rivardi  for  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  and  Alexandria  and  Norfolk,  Va. ;  John  Vermonnet 
for  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  Alexandria,  Va. ;  and  Nicholas  Francis 
Martinon  for  Wilmington  and  Ocracook,  N.  C.  These  reports  were 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  Secretary  of  War  Knox  December  19, 
1794. 

While  Major  Rochefontaine  was  performing  the  above-mentioned 
service,  Congress  passed  an  act,  approved  May  9,  1794,  for  the 
organization  of  a  Corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers  (chapter  24, 
acts  of  1794).  It  authorized  the  enlistment  for  a  period  of  three 
years  of  764  non-commissioned  officers,  privates  and  artificers,  with 
the  proper  proportion  of  commissioned  officers,  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  existing  Corps  of  Artillery.  The  new  corps  was  called  the 
Corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers.  As  organized,  the  entire  num- 
ber of  the  corps,  exclusive  of  commissioned  officers,  was  992.  Heit- 
raan's  "Historical  Register  and  Dictionary  of  the  United  States 
Army"  (p.  50)  says  that  the  organization  of  this  corps  "marked  an 
important  epoch  in  the  military  policy  of  the  Government."  Up  to 
this  time  the  artillery,  although  a  distinct  body,  had  been  little  more 
than  an  adjunct  of  the  infantry  to  which  it  furnished  artificers  and 
gunners.  The  new  corps  was  for  more  important  uses,  including 
service  in  the  field  and  on  the  frontiers  and  the  supervision  of  the 
newly  projected  and  elaborate  system  of  fortifications. 

On  February  26,  1795,  Rochefontaine  was  appointed  to  the  high- 
est rank  in  the  corps,  that  of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  new  organization.   At  the  same  time,  two  other 


*  Washington. 

f  The  full  text  of  his  letter  of  appointment  and  of  his  report,  which  latter 
contains  many  interesting  local  details  concerning  the  situation  and  defenses 
of  the  ports  above  named,  are  printed  in  "American  State  Papers,"  Class  V, 
Military  Affairs,  Volume  I,  pp.  72-77. 
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accomplished  French  engineers,  Louis  Toussard  and  J.  J.  U.  Ri- 
vardi,  who  also  had  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  United  States, 
were  made  field  officers  with  the  rank  of  Major.  The  corps  was 
stationed  at  West  Point  and  the  school  established  for  its  instruc- 
tion was  the  precursor  of  the  present  famous  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy.  Boynton,  in  his  History  of  West  Point,  says 
(p.  171): 

"A  Military  School,  through  the  instrumentality  of  President  Washington, 
was  established  in  1794  for  the  instruction  of  this  corps,  and  books  and 
apparatus  were  supplied.  The  building  used  for  this  purpose,  called  the  Old 
Provost,  was  situated  on  the  north  west  side  of  the  Ice-House  Hollow.  It  was 
two  stories  high  and  built  of  stone." 

In  a  report  dated  February  3,  1796,  Timothy  Pickering,  formerly 
Secretary  of  War,  and  then  Secretary  of  State,  comments  on  the 
importance  of  the  school  as  follows  :* 

"The  Corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers  appears  to  be  an  important  estab- 
lishment. To  become  skilful  in  either  branch  of  their  profession  will  require 
long  attention,  study  and  practice,  and  because  they  can  now  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  these  arts  advantageously  onlv  from  foreign  officers  who  have 
been  appointed  with  a  special  reference  to  this  object,  it  will  be  important  to 
keep  the  corps  together  for  the  present  as  far  as  the  necessary  actual  service 
will  permit.  Its  principal  station  may  then  become  a  school  for  the  purpose 
mentioned." 

Unfortunately,  a  fire  destroyed  the  school  building,  with  its  books 
and  other  contents,  in  1796,  and  the  school  was  suspended  until 
1801.    (Boynton's  History  of  West  Point,  p.  171.) 

Lieut.  Col.  Rochefontaine  remained  in  command  of  the  Corps  of 
Artillerists  and  Engineers  until  May  7,  1798,  when  he  retired  from 
the  army.  Heitman's  "Historical  Register  and  Dictionary  of  the 
United  States  Army"  (I,  840)  gives  his  record  as  follows: 

"Rochefontaine,  Stephen,  France,  France.  Lt.  Col.  arts  and  engrs  26  Feb. 
1795;  dismd.  7  May  I798."t 

Retirement  to  Private  Life 

Records  are  not  available  to  show  when  Lieut.  Col.  Rochefon- 
taine was  married  or  whom  he  married.  At  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment from  the  army  in  1798  he  had  a  daughter  Catherine  who  was 
then  seven  years  old,  having  been  born  in  1791, $  presumably  in 
France.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  following  his  retirement  from  the 


*  American  State  Papers,  Military  Affairs,  I,  113. 

t  Adjutant  General  J.  T.  Kerr,  U.  S.  A.,  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  James  B.  Laux 
of  New  York  City,  dated  Washington,  June  28,  1921,  gives  the  date  of  the 
termination  of  Col.  Rochefontaine's  services  as  March  9,  1801.  The  destruc- 
tion by  fire  of  many  priceless  archives  of  the  government  at  Washington  pre- 
vents an  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  of  dates  or  the  ascertainment  of 
any  further  details  of  the  circumstances  in  which  Col.  Rochefontaine  returned 
to  civil  life.  As  the  date  of  retirement  given  by  his  daughter  in  the  inscrip- 
tion on  his  monument  agrees  with  that  given  by  Heitman,  1798  may  be 
accepted  as  the  correct  year. 

t  The  year  of  her  birth  is  deduced  from  her  age  when  she  died.  See  page 
269  following. 
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army  he  again  visited  his  native  land,  coming  back  to  America 
with  his  wife  (if  living)  and  his  daughter  about  the  year  1803- 
1804  and  taking  up  his  residence  in  New  York,  where,  in  the  elo- 
quent words  of  his  epitaph,  he  enjoyed  "an  esteem  justly  acquired 
and  a  repose  worthily  merited." 

His  name  first  appears  in  "Longworth's  American  Almanac,  New 
York  Register  and  City  Directory"  for  the  year  beginning  July  4, 
1804,  as  follows: 

"Rochefontaine,  Stephen,  merchant,  72  Reed." 

The  address  means  72  Reade  street.  While  he  was  living  there, 
during  the  year  preceding  July  4,  1807,  Peter  Francis  Gentil,*  whose 
French  origin  may  be  inferred  from  his  name  and  who  was  destined 
to  become  Rochfontaine's  son-in-law,  came  to  town  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  No.  1  George  (now  Spruce)  street.  His  name 
appears  in  the  City  Directory  for  the  year  1807-1808  as  follows: 

"Gentil,  Peter  F.,  dancing  master,  1  George." 

In  the  following  year,  however,  he  was  designated  as  "music 
master"  as  the  City  Directories  and  in  the  letters  of  administration 
granted  after  his  death  he  was  called  "Professor  of  Music."  In 
the  year  1808-1809  his  address  was  No.  11  Barley  street  (now 
Duane  street),  the  next  street  north  of  Reade  street.  During  the 
year  preceding  July  4,  1810,  Prof.  Gentil  and  Lieut.  Col.  Roche- 
fontaine moved  to  adjacent  houses  in  Reade  street,  the  former  at 
No.  105^2  and  the  latter  at  No.  107.  These  were  two  of  the  four 
two-storied  brick-front  houses  erected  by  John  Mills  on  three  lots 
which  he  bought  from  the  Trinity  Church  Corporation  in  1788.1 
The  propinquity  of  Rochefontaine  and  Prof.  Gentil  was  favorable 
to  the  romance  which  developed  between  Col.  Rochefontaine's 
daughter,  then  (in  1810)  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  the  accom- 
plished professor  of  music  and  dancing,  and  which  culminated  in 
their  marriage  on  January  10,  1814,  as  indicated  by  the  following 
notice  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  January  11,  1814: 

"MARRIED 

"Last  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  How,  Peter  Francis  Gentil  to  Miss  Catharine 
Rochefontaine,  all  of  this  City." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Y.  How,  D.  D.,  who  performed  the  ceremony, 
was  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Parish. 

It  is  probable  that  the  wedding  was  hastened  at  Lieut.  Col.  Roche- 
fontaine's wish  on  account  of  an  illness  which  he  regarded  as  criti- 

*The  writer  has  no  information  concerning  Mr.  Gentil's  antecedents;  but  it 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  name  Gentil  occurs  several  times  in  "Les  Com- 
battants  Francais  de  la  Guerre  Americaine"  mentioned  on  page  247  preceding. 

f  These  lots,  numbered  583,  584  and  585  on  the  map  of  the  Church  Farm, 
were  each  25  feet  wide  and  75  feet  deep,  and  corresponded  to  Nos.  103,  105 
and  107  Reade  street  respectively.  The  erection  of  four  houses  on  three  lots 
made  it  necessary  to  give  one  of  them  a  half  number,  hence  the  number  105^. 
See  liber  106,  p.  624,  of  Conveyances  in  the  Hall  of  Records  for  conveyance 
to  Mills  in  1788,  and  liber  340,  p.  543,  for  conveyance  from  Mills  to  Nicholas 
Gibert  in  1835  and  reference  to  the  brickhouses. 
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cal  and  which  caused  his  death  twenty  days  later.  He  died  on 
January  30,  1814,*  at  No.  107  Reade  street  and  was  buried  in  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  ancient  cemetery  adjacent  to  St.  Paul's 
chapel  of  Trinity  Parish,  in  the  block  fronting  on  Broadway  between 
Vesey  and  Fulton  streets. 

Rochefontaine  having  died  intestate,  Surrogate  Silvanus  Miller 
on  February  3,  1814,  granted  letters  of  administration  to  "Cath- 
arine Gentil,  the  wife  of  Peter  Francis  Gentil  and  a  daughter  of 
Stephen  Rochefontaine,  late  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Gentleman, 
deceased. "f 

In  the  course  of  time,  Madame  Gentil  erected  over  her  father's 
grave  a  marble  monument,  which  is  one  of  the  half  dozen  most 
conspicuous  memorials  in  St.  Paul's  Cemetery  and  the  character 
and  size  of  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  family  possessed 
considerable  means,  as  well  as  consciousness  of  distinction.  On  the 
four  sides  of  the  memorial  are  the  following  inscriptions  : 

(West  Side) 
Ci  Git 

ETIENNE  MARIE  B£CHET 
SIEUR  DE  ROCHEFONTAINE 
Ne  l'an  1755 
Dans  le  Canton  d'Ay 
en  Champagne 
Departement  de  la  Marne, 
Et  Decede 
Le  30  lanvier  1814, 

A  New  York. 
Que  son  ame  repose 
dans  l'inalterable  paix 
du  sejour  eternel 

(South  Side) 

E.  M.  BfiCHET 
SIEUR  DE  ROCHEFONTAINE 
Se  voua  a  la  carriere  des  armes 
et  s'y  distingua  long  tems$ 
II  fit  sous  le  Comte  de  Rochambeau 
la  campagne  dAmerique 
glorieusement  terminee  en  1782§ 
par  la  prise  du  Lord  Cornwallis 
qui  mit  fin  a  cette  guerre 
Louis  XVI  le  nomma  en  1792 

Adjutant  General 
De  l'armee  de  Saint  Domingue 
Et  apres  la  mort  du  Roi 
II  entra  Coll.  au  service  des  E.  Unis 
Enfin  il  se  retira  en  1798 
Pour  jouir  au  sein  de  l'amitie 
d'une  consideration  justement  acquise 
et  d'un  repos  dignement  merite 


*  The  City  Directory  continued  to  print  his  name  for  two  or  three  years 
after  he  died. 

t  Liber  13,  p.  124,  of  Letters  of  Administration  in  the  Hall  of  Records. 

$  So  spelled. 

§  Should  be  1781. 
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(East  Side) 

o  vous 

Qui  Visitez 
dans  un  saint  receuillement 
Ce  silencicux  asile 

Des  Morts 
Joigncz  vos  voeux 
a  ceux  d'une  picuse  Fille 

Et  priez  avec  die 
pour  le  repose*  de  Fame 
De  Feu 
M.  E.  M.  Bechet 
SIEUR  DE  ROCHEFONTAINE 

(North  Side) 

CE  TOMBEAU 
Qu'a  fait  eriger 
Mme.  CATHERINE  GENTIL 
a  la  Memoire 
d'un  digrie  et  vertueux  Pere 
n'est  point  l'orgueilleux  ouvrage 
d'une  vanite  mondaine 
C'est  un  Monument  consacre 
Par  la  Piete  Filiale 
Puissent  les  voeux  d'une  Pieuse  Fille 
S'elever  jusqu'  au  trone 
Du  tout-puissante 
et  attirer  la  misericorde  divine 

sur  le  respectable  objet 
%de  ses  douloureux  regrets. 

The  words  "C'est"  and  "consacre"  in  the  eighth  line  of  the  in- 
scription on  the  north  side  are  illegible  on  account  of  erosion,  and 
the  next  four  lines  were  inadvertently  omitted  several  years  ago 
in  the  "restoration"  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  marble  panel  which 
had  been  broken.  We  have  fortunately  been  able  to  supply  the 
missing  words  from  a  little  pamphlet  entitled  "Historical  Recollec- 
tions of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  New  York,"  by  the  late  rector  of  Trinity 
Parish,  the  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  S.  T.  D.,  printed  in  1867. 

Following  is  a  translation  of  the  inscription : 

(West  side) 

Here  Lies 
ETIENNE  MARIE  BECHET 
SIEUR  DE  ROCHEFONTAINE 
Born  in  the  year  1755 
in  the  Canton  of  Ay 
in  Champagne 
Department  of  the  Marne 
And  Died 
January  30,  1814 

at  New  York 
May  his  soul  rest 
in  the  unchangeable  peace 
of  the  eternal  abode 


*  So  spelled. 
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(South  side) 
E.  M.  BECHET 
SIEUR  DE  ROCHEFONTAINE 
Dedicated  himself  to  the  career  of  arms 
and  distinguished  himself  therein  a  long  time 
He  served  under  the  Count  de  Rochambeau 
in  the  American  campaign 
gloriously  terminated  in  1782* 
by  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis 

which  put  an  end  to  that  war. 
Louis  XVI  appointed  him  in  1792 
Adjutant  General 
of  the  army  of  Santo  Domingo 
And  after  the  death  of  the  King 
He  entered  as  Colonel  the  service  of  the  United  States 
Finally  he  retired  in  1798 
To  enjoy  in  the  midst  of  friendship 
An  esteem  justly  acquired 
And  a  repose  worthily  merited. 

(East  side) 

O  YOU 
Who  visit 
in  holy  meditation 
This  silent  sanctuary 
of  the  Dead 
Join  your  prayers 
to  those  of  a  pious  daughter 
And  pray  with  her 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul, 
of  the  deceased 
M.  E.  M.  BECHET 
SIEUR  DE  ROCHEFONTAINE 

(North  side) 

THIS  TOMB 
Erected  by 
Mme.  CATHERINE  GENTIL 

To  the  Memory 
of  a  worthy  and  virtuous  Father 
is  not  the  proud  work 
of  an  earthly  vanity. 
It  is  a  Monument  consecrated 
by  Filial  Piety 
May  the  prayers  of  a  pious  Daughter 
Ascend  to  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty 
and  gain  the  divine  mercy 

for  the  worthy  object 
of  her  mournful  sorrows. 

The  statement  in  the  inscription  on  the  south  side  of  the  monu- 
ment that  Rochefontaine  served  under  Rochambeau  is  not  techni- 
cally correct  although  true  in  a  general  sense.  As  before  stated, 
he  was  an  officer  in  the  American  army  under  Washington;  but  as 
the  engineers  in  the  Yorktown  campaign  were  drawn  from  both 
armies  and  worked  as  a  unit,  his  daughter's  mistake  is  pardonable. 


*  Should  be  1781. 
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Mr.  Gentil  died  intestate  on  January  10,  1838,  and  on  December 
17,  1838,  Surrogate  James  Campbell  granted  letters  of  administra- 
tion to  "Catharine  Gentil  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  widow  of 
Peter  F.  Gentil,  late  of  said  city,  Professor  of  Music."* 

Catherine  Gentil  continued  to  reside  at  No.  105  J/2  Reade  street, 
according  to  the  City  Directory,  until  her  death  on  April  5,  1851,  at 
the  age  of  60  years.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  of  April  8,  1851, 
contains  the  following  notice  : 

"DIED 

"On  Saturday  morning,  5th  of  April,  Catharine,  widow  of  the  late  P.  F. 
Gentil  and  daughter  of  the  late  Rochefontaine,  aged  60  years." 

On  April  17,  1851,  Alexander  W.  Bradford,  Surrogate,  granted 
letters  of  administration  to  "Theodore  Gentil,  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  son  of  Catharine  Rosa  Gentil,  deceased."! 

The  foregoing  indicates  that  Professor  and  Mme.  Gentil  had  a 
son  named  Theodore.  Whether  they  had  other  children  is  not 
known  to  the  writer.  Other  persons  of  that  name  are  mentioned  in 
the  City  Directories  of  the  period.  Theodore  Gentil  died  intestate 
and  letters  of  administration  were  granted  to  Algernon  S.  Sullivan 
May  20,  18804  ar>d  this  is  the  last  trace  we  have  of  Colonel  Roche- 
fontaine or  his  descendants. 


*  Liber  38,  p.  132,  Letters  of  Administration, 
t  Liber  53,  p.  59,  Letters  of  Administration. 
t  Liber  126,  p.  154,  Letters  of  Administration. 
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Abbe,  Mrs.  Robert,  death,  12. 
Adams,  Edward  D.,  trustee,  5. 
Adams,  Henry  L.,  111. 
Adams,  John,  statesman,  in  Billopp 

house,  41. 
Adams,  John,  postmaster,  224. 
Adcock,  Edward,  106. 
Adirondack  Forest  Preserve,  58,  59, 

87,  88. 
Adler,  Simon  L.,  98. 
Agar,  John  G.,  227. 
Ai,  see  Ay. 

Ainsworth,  Henry,  psalmer,  242. 

Alabama  forest  preserve,  etc.,  114; 
State  flower,  114. 

Alamo,  the,  168. 

Albright,  Horace  M.,  110. 

Alexander,  M.  L.,  135. 

Adams,  T.  Albeus,  51. 

Alden,  John,  memorial  in  Southamp- 
ton, 213;  house,  219,  plate  26;  im- 
personated, 221 ;  memorabilia,  243. 

Alden,  Priscilla,  impersonated,  223; 
see  also  Priscilla  Mullen. 

Alexander,  Canon,  194. 

Allegany  State  Park,  59,  63. 

Allerton,  Isaac,  221,  243. 

Allison,  Ad?.  F,  11. 

Allison,  Young  E.,  134. 

Altschul,  C,  220. 

Ambler,  Adam,  74. 

America,  birthplace  of  name  at  St. 
Die,  196-198. 

Americanization  exhibition,  66. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, 226,  235. 

American  Scenic  and  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Society,  charter,  3;  head- 
quarters, 4;  officers,  5;  treasurer's 
report,  6;  necrology,  12;  incor- 
poration, 16;  represents  State  in 
securing  Palisades  Park  legisla- 
tion, 16;  bequest  from  W.  M. 
Grinnell,  22;  bequest  from  T.  W. 
Meachem,  22  ;  helps  preserve  King- 
Mansion,  41 ;  creation  of  State 
reservations,  60,  61,  62,  63;  custo- 
dian of  State  properties,  65,  70,  75, 


81,  89,  90,  95;  owner  of  properties, 
10,  11,  64;  recommends  homage  to 
dead,  185;  promotes  Pilgrim  ter- 
centenary, 214,  228,  229,  233. 

Amherst,  Jeffrey,  53. 

Amsterdam,  Puritans,  211;  Pilgrim 
tercentenary,  222;  harbor  and 
Weeper's  Tower,  plate  16. 

Anderson,  Edwin  H.,  234,  239. 

Andre,  John,  monument,  11,  64. 

Andreae,  D.  H.,  225. 

Anthony,  Susan  B.,  statue,  124. 

Appletou,  William  S.,  140. 

Arboretum,  Letchworth  Park,  96,  97. 

Arc,  Joan  of,  see  Joan  of  Arc. 

Archbold,  John  D.,  18. 

Arizona,  game  preserves,  114. 

Arkansas,  no  State  parks,  115. 

Arnold,  Benjamin  W.,  75. 

Ash,  Gilbert,  47. 

Astor,  Lady,  223. 

Atkins,  Charles  D.,  234. 

Atkinson,  Henry,  220,  222.  _ 

Attila,  defeat  on  the  plain  of  the 
Marne,  248. 

Aubrey,  Charles  P.,  128. 

Aubrey,  Rev.  Mr.,  222. 

Austerfield,  Bradford's  birthplace, 
210;  parish  church,  plate  11. 

Austin,  Jane,  243. 

Avery',  Samuel  P.,  death,  12. 

Ay-Champagne,  birthplace  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Roche  fontaine,  247,  248,  266, 
267 ;  coat-of-arms,  248,  plate  27 ; 
map,  plate  27. 

Ay  res,  Philip  W.,  153. 

Azan,  Paul,  228. 

Babbott,  Frank  L.,  234. 
Babcock,  Samuel  D.,  1. 
Bacon,  Benjamin  W.,  223. 
Bacon,  Charles  A.,  51. 
Bacon,  Henry,  186. 
Bacon,  Robert,  197. 
Bade,  William  F.,  111. 
Baeder,  Charles,  98. 
Bailey,  Floyd  S.,  47. 
Bailey,  Hall,  92. 
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Bailey,  Liberty  H.,  trustee,  5. 

Bailey,  William,  169. 

Baker,  George  F.,  18. 

Baker,  Newton  D.,  181. 

Baker,  Peter  C,  54. 

Balch,  Thomas,  250,  262. 

Baldwin,  C.  H.,  141. 

Balfour,  Capt.,  53. 

Bangs,  Francis  M.,  24. 

Banta,  Mary,  66. 

Barbour,  E.  H.,  111. 

Barlow,  T.  J.  S.,  51. 

Barnard,  George  Grev,  187. 

Barnes,  Charles  B.,  229. 

Barnouw,  A.  J.,  225,  227,  228. 

Barr,  Mrs.  William,  7,  8. 

Barradale,  E.  M.,  51. 

Barrett,  Nathan  F.,  17. 

Barrow,  Henry,  Separatist,  240. 

Battle,  George  G.,  27. 

Battle  Island  Park,  7,  59,  62,  89,  90. 

Bayard,  Nicholas,  44,  45,  46,  47. 

Bazeley,  W.  A.'  L.,  138. 

Beaman,  Charles  C,  1. 

Beatty,  John  W.,  234. 

Beauchamp,  J.  B.,  158. 

Beaumont,  Commodore,  196. 

Beaver,  introduced  in  Minnesota,  150. 

Bechet,  Catherine,  see  Mrs.  Peter  F. 
Gentil. 

Bechet,  David,  249. 

Bechet,  Etienne  Nicolas  Marie  (Sieur 
de  Rochefontaine) ,  memoir  of, 
245-269;  see  Stephen  Rochefon- 
taine. 

Beck,  James  M.,  220. 
Beckwith,  Leo,  44. 
Beecher,  W.  C,  220. 
Begeer,  Royal,  medal,  243. 
Belden,  Charles  F.  D.,  234. 
Belote,  Theodore  T.,  234. 
Benedict,  Henry  H.,  trustee,  5. 
Benedict,  Thomas  E.,  74. 
Benjamin,  Mrs.  Samuel  M.,  73. 
Bennett,  Frank  I.,  130. 
Bennett,  James  Gordon,  54. 
Bennington,  Battlefield,  59,  62. 
Benson,  S.,  160. 
Bent,  Francis  P.,  55. 
Besley,  F.  W.,  137. 
Bethell,  H.  K.,  53. 
Billboards,  see  Signs. 
Billings,  Hammet,  217. 
Billopp,  Christopher,  house,  41. 
Bingham,  Robert,  134. 
Birge,  Edward  A.,  234. 
Birkenhead,  Lord,  221. 
Bishop,  Caroline,  96,  97,  98. 
Bissell,  Mrs.  Sanford,  220. 
Blackwelder,  Eliot,  117. 
Blake,  Earl  P.,  229. 
Blake,  Geoffrey,  225. 


Blanchard,  Claude,  253. 

Blauvelt,  George  A.,  trustee,  5 ; 
chairman  of  Stony  Point  commit- 
tee, 70. 

Bliss,  Tasker  H.,  220. 

Bliss,  Mrs.  William  H.,  7,  8.  ' 

Bloomingdale,  E.  W.,  51. 

Boettger,  Theodore,  51. 

Bolton,  Charles  K.,  140. 

Bolton,  Reginald  P.,  vice-president, 
5 ;  on  executive  committee,  6. 

Bond,  J.  T.,  213. 

Boody,  David  A.,  56. 

Borden,  Robert,  225. 

Boston,  Eng.,  Puritans  imprisoned 
in  Guild  Hall,  211;  St.  Botolph's 
Church,  211,  plate  14;  windmill, 
plate  14;  Guild  Hall  and  cells, 
plate  15. 

Bouan,  French  engineer,  256. 

Boughton,  George  H.,  painting,  241. 

Boulder  tablets,  condemned  in  Bos- 
ton, 145. 

Bowditch,  J,  119. 

Bowdoin,  W.  G.,  235. 

Bowie,  James,  168. 

Bowles,  Francis  T.,  214. 

Boyd,  J.  C,  110. 

Boyd,  Samuel,  47. 

Boyle,  John  F.,  51. 

Boynton,  Edward  C,  258. 

Boynton's  History  of  West  Point 
quoted,  264. 

Boynton,  Nehemiah,  220,  223. 

Bradford,  Alexander  W.,  269. 

Bradford,  William,  birthplace,  210, 
plate  11;  autograph,  215;  imper- 
sonated, 221 ;  chair,  230 ;  history 
and  other  books,  242;  on  tercen- 
tenary medal,  244;  grave,  plate  24. 

Bradley,  John  J.,  182. 

Bradstreet,  John  90. 

Brandenburg,  O.  D.,  173. 

Brannan,  John  W.,  30. 

Breese,  William  L.,  74. 

Brewer,  Thomas,  signature,  215;  ar- 
rested by  mistake,  240. 

Brewster,  Benjamin,  bishop,  220,  223. 

Brewster,  William,  home  in  Scrooby, 
211,  241,  plate  12;  memorial  in 
Southampton,  213 ;  impersonated, 
221 ;  books  concerning,  240. 

Brewster,  William  W.,  217,  218. 

Bridgman,  Herbert  L.,  vice-presi- 
dent, 5 ;  chairman  of  John  Boyd 
Thacher  Park  committee,  75;  on 
Letchworth  Park  committee,  96; 
delegate  to  park  conference,  109; 
proposes  memorial  exercises  in 
schools,  185. 

Bridgman,  Oliver  B.,  53,  226,  247. 

Briggs,  Le  Baron  R.,  230. 
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Brigham,  Herbert  O.,  164. 

Brightman,  Mrs.  J.  C,  57. 

Brindell,  Robert  P.,  38. 

Brittain,  Harry,  222. 

Brittain,  Marion  L.,  126. 

Bronx  Parkway,  59,  61. 

Brown,  Demarchns  C,  234. 

Brown,  Elmer  Ellsworth,  56. 

Brown,  Rev.  John,  quoted,  208. 

Brown,  John,  abolitionist,  farm,  60. 

Browne,  Robert,  dissenter,  240. 

Bruckner,  Henry,  33. 

Bryant,  H.  C,  110. 

Bryant,  William  Cullen,  homestead, 

141,  plate  5;  vase,  141-143,  plate  6; 

Pilgrim  poem,  230. 
Bryce,  James,  55. 
Buchanan,  James,  birthplace,  162. 
Budd,  Gilbert,  91. 
Buffalo  hunters  battle,  158. 
Bull,  Gov.,  house,  165. 
Bull,  William  L.,  1. 
Bullard,  Robert  L.,  54. 
Bullen,  Henry  Lewis,  234. 
Burch,  Charles  S.,  15,  74. 
Burhans,  Harry  N.,  110,  117. 
Burleigh,  George  W.,  227. 
Burroughs,  A.  E.,  228. 
Busfield,  Theodore  E.,  231. 
Bush-Brown,  H.  K.,  21,  70. 
Bushnell,  David,  123. 
Bushnell,  Horace,  120. 
Butler,  Mary  Marshall,  65. 
Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  54,  188. 
Butler,  William  A.,  1. 
Butterworth,  Hezekiah,  243. 
Bylveltt,  Pieter,  86. 

Cadman,  S.  Parkes,  220,  223. 
Calder,  William  M.,  51. 
Calef,  H.  C.,  165. 

California,  Redwood  Park,  115; 
Spanish  missions,  115. 

Camera  hunting,  178. 

Campbell,  James,  269. 

Campbell,  William  W.,  105. 

Canada,  Dominion  and  Provincial 
parks,  189,  190;  Hudson  Bay  Co.'s 
250th  anniversary,  190 ;  blasting 
Horseshoe  Falls,  191 ;  Evangeline 
statue  unveiled,  190. 

Cantor,  Jacob  A.,  55. 

Canute,  rebuke  to  the  waves,  210. 

Carhart,  Arthur  H.,  110. 

Carisbrooke,  Marquis,  53. 

Carlin,  Gladys,  50. 

Carlson,  Samuel  A.,  14. 

Carmody,  Martin  H.,  196. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  memorial  meet- 
ing, 54. 

Carnegie,  Mrs.  Andrew,  55. 
Carney,  Reuben  D.,  74. 


Carr,  John  Foster,  234. 
Carver,  John,  impersonated,  221. 
Catalaunian  Plain,  or  Marne  Plain, 
248. 

Cathedrals,  Westminster  Abbev,  194; 
St.  Paul's,  194;  Rheims,  198;  Co- 
logne, 201 ;  Vladimir,  202 ;  see  also 
Churches. 

Catskill  Forest  Preserve,  58,  60,  87. 

Chamberlain,  G.  W.,  65. 

Champlain,  Sieur  de,  quest  for  the 
western  sea,  206. 

Charles,  Henrich,  197. 

Cheney,  Mrs.,  243. 

Chenoweth,  Catherine  R.,  220. 

Childs,  George,  162. 

Chili,  Crusoe's  Island,  192. 

Chorley,  E.  Clowes,  73,  74. 

Chorley,  Florence  P.  C,  73. 

Chorley,  Winifred  F.,  73. 

Churches  in  London  endangered, 
192;  see  also  Cathedrals. 

Clancy,  John  T.,  50. 

Clark,  George  Rogers,  128. 

Clark,  John  Proctor,  28. 

Clark,  Myron  H.,  62. 

Clark  Reservation,  59,  62. 

Clearwater,  A.  T.,  106,  234. 

Clemens,  Samuel  L.,  residence,  may 
be  condemned,  121-123. 

Clements,  J.  B.,  126. 

Clews,  Henry,  60. 

Clifford,  John  H.,  217. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  grave,  40;  monu- 
ment, plate  2. 

Clinton,  George,  house,  61. 

Cochran,  Alexander  S.,  8,  65. 

Cochran,  Bourke,  56. 

Cochran,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  8,  61,  65. 

Cockburn,  John,  225. 

Codwise,  David,  47. 

Cohn,  Morris,  106. 

Colby,  Bainbridge,  224,  227. 

Colleges,  see  Universities. 

Collings,  Richard  T.,  51. 

Collingwood,  G.  H.,  93. 

Colorado,  game  refuges,  116;  moun- 
tain parks,  117;  centenary  of 
Pike's  Peak  ascent,  117;  census  of 
mountain  peaks,  118. 

Columbia  River  Highway,  160. 

Colvin,  Andrew  J.,  88. 

Colvin,  Margaret  C.  A.,  88. 

Colvin,  Verplanck,  death,  88. 

Condren,  John  M.,  74. 

Cone,  Edward  P.,  16. 

Connecticut,  State  parks  and  forests, 
118;  first  municipal  park,  120; 
Mark  Twain  property  may  be  con- 
demned, 121. 

Connor,  Washington  E.,  220. 

Conroy,  Mary,  50. 
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Cook,  H.  O.,  138,  139. 

Cook,  John  H.,  superintendent  of 
John  Boyd  Thacher  park,  75;  lec- 
ture on  geology  of  park,  80-82. 

Cooke,  Francis,  memorabilia,  243. 

Cookinham,  Henry  J.,  1. 

Coolidge,  Calvin,  57,  144,  229,  230. 

Cooper,  Hugh  L.,  106. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  capitulation  at 
Yorktown,  256,  258. 

Cotton,  Tohn,  "Planter's  Plea,"  242. 

Cowles, "Henry  C,  110,  111. 

Cox,  Channing  H.,  224,  225. 

Craig,  Charles  L.,  32,  33. 

Craig,  Locke,  157. 

Crane,  Alexander  B.,  1. 

Craver,  Harrison  W.,  234. 

Crockett,  David,  168. 

Crol,  Bastiaen  Janssen,  85. 

Crown  Point  Reservation,  59,  62. 

Cruger,  John,  47. 

Cruger,  S.  Van  R.,  1. 

Crumbie,  Frank  R.,  64. 

Crusoe,  Robinson,  island,  192. 

Cryptozoon  Reef  (Lester  Park),  59, 
62. 

Cuba  Lake  Reservoir,  59,  62. 
Cumming,  Charles  A.,  112. 
Curran,  Henry  H,  37. 
Curry,  Alfred  H,  74. 
Curtiss  Game  Preserve,  59,  63. 
Curtiss,  H.  Salem,  63. 
Cushman,  Robert,  sermon,  242. 
Cutler,  U.  Waldo,  57. 

Dallin,  Cyrus  E.,  218,  244. 
Damen,  Jan  Jansen,  43. 
Damrosch,  Walter,  55. 
Dana,  Charles  A.,  1,  54. 
Dana,  John  Cotton,  234. 
Dana,  R.  H,  Jr.,  187. 
Dandurand,  Senator,  227. 
Darlington,  James  H,  220,  222,  228. 
Dart,  Russell,  119. 
D'Aucteville,  Chevalier,  256. 
Davenport,  Henry  B.,  death,  12. 
Davies,  J.  Vipond,  55,  234. 
Davis,  Charles  G.,  21 7. 
Davis,  David  T.,  death,  12. 
Davis,  Gherardi,  17,  26. 
Davis,  John  W.,  227. 
Davison,  Charles  Stewart,  220. 
De  Alencar,  Augusto  C,  52. 
Dean,  Charles  Scott,  188. 
De  Bazantin,  French  soldier,  262. 
De  Beaufort,  William  H,  224,  225, 
227. 

De  Cambray,  French  soldier,  262. 
Decker,  A.  J.,  92. 
De  Conway,  Count,  261. 
De   Courregeole,    French  engineer, 
256. 


De  Fontevieux,  Georges,  261. 

De  Forest,  Robert  W.,  234. 

De  Frey,  French  soldier,  262. 

De  Geant,  French  engineer,  256. 

De  Gimat,  Lieut.  Col.,  261. 

De  Gouvion,   Lieut.   Col.,  251,  256, 

257,  261. 
De  Grasse,  Admiral,  247,  255. 
De  Groot,  Albert,  54. 
De  Guichen,  Count,  247. 
De  la  Combe,  French  soldier,  261. 
De  la  Luzern,  Chevalier,  261. 
De  la  Morliere,  Magellon,  261. 
De  la  Neuville,  Lombart,  261. 
De  la  Prade,  French  soldier,  262. 
De  la  Radiere,  French  soldier,  251, 

261. 

De  la  Rouerie,  Marquis,  261. 

De  Laumoy,  French  soldier,  251,  261. 

Delavan,  D.  Bryson,  trustee,  5. 

Delaware,  without  State  parks,  124. 

Delf shaven,  Puritans,  213;  Pilgrims 
Church,  213,  plate  19;  embarka- 
tion, 222;  canal  and  windmill, 
plate  20. 

Dellenbaugh,  Frederick  S.,  117. 

De  Marchienne,  Baron,  52. 

Democracy,  foreshadowed  at  James- 
town, 210. 

Depew,  Chauncey  M.,  charter  mem- 
ber, 1 ;  speaks  at  Pilgrims'  lunch- 
eon, 227. 

De  Noailles,  Count,  250,  256,  261. 
De  Noirmont,  Lombard,  262. 
De  Palys,  French  engineer,  256. 
Depeyster,  Abraham,  44,  45,  46,  47. 
De  Peyster,  Frederick  J.,  1. 
De  Plancher,  French  engineer,  256. 
De  Ponteves,  Capt.  de  Ruffi,  225. 
De  Pontgibaud,  French  soldier,  261. 
De  Preud'homme,    French  soldier, 
261. 

De  Querenet,  Lt.  Col.,  256. 
De  Rham,  Charles,  Jr.,  74. 
De'  Ronde,  Abram,  17. 
Desandrouins,  Col.,  256. 
Des  Hayes,  Dubuyssons,  262. 
Des  Moines,  la.,  113,  plate  9. 
De  Soto,  Fernando,  in  Illinois,  129. 
D'Estaing,  Count,  247. 
De  Ternay,  Admiral,  247,  255. 
De  Turpin,  Baron,  256. 
De  Valory,  Marquis,  261. 
De  Vienne,  Marquis,  261. 
De  Villefranche,  De  Genton,  262. 
Devoe,  Frederick  W.,  1,  16. 
Dexter,  Henry  Martyn,  bibliography, 
240. 

Dickey,  George,  11. 

Dickinson,  Charles  E.,  106. 

Ditmas,  Charles  A.,  234. 

Dix,  Miss,  243.  ■  • 
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Dix,  Morgan,  1,  267. 
Dobyns,  John  R.,  114. 
Hodge,  Cleveland  H.,  18,  55. 
Dongan,  Thomas,  Gov.,  44,  45. 
1  )'Opterre,  French  engineer,  256. 
Doty,  Tohn,  73. 
Doty,  Lock-wood  R,  98. 
Doty,  Paul,  220. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  grave,  128. 

Dow,  Albert  Gallatin,  13. 

Dow,  Charles    M.,    death,    12,  "6; 

obituary.  13. 
Dow,  Lydia  A.  M.,  13. 
Downer,  Jay,  1 10. 
Downes,.  John,  47. 
Dowse,  W.  O.  B.,  220,  221. 
D'Oyre,  engineer,  256. 
Drake,  A.  O.,  92. 
Draper,  Mrs.  Henry,  7,  8. 
Dresser,  Frank  F.,  57. 
Duchesnoy,  French  soldier,  262. 
Dunnigan,  John  J.,  33. 
Du  Plessis,  Chevalier,  261. 
Du  Portail,  General,  251,  252,  255, 

256,  257,  261. 
Durfee,  Henry  R.,  1. 
Dyer,  George  R.,  51. 

Eastburn,  James,  47,  48. 

Edge,  Walter  E,  52. 

Edwards,  Edward  I.,  51,  52. 

Edwards,  H.  W.,  225. 

Eekhof,  A.,  215,  216,  222. 

Eliot,  Charles  W.,  139. 

Eliot,  Samuel  A.,  220,  223,  228. 

Elliott,  Edward  C,  151. 

Elliott,  Hattie  F.,  59. 

Elmendorf,  Edmund,  47. 

Elsberg,  N.  A.,  17. 

Emerick,  Frederick  A.,  trustee,  5 ; 
donor  of  Battle  Island  Park,  7,  62, 
90;  chairman  of  Battle  Island 
Park  committee,  89 ;  on  Fort 
Brewerton  committee,  89. 

Emmons,  Ebenezer,  88. 

Enfield  Falls  Reservation,  59,  63; 
details  of  gift  and  history,  91-94. 

England,  see  Great  Britain. 

Ericsson,  John,  house  destroyed,  40. 

Erskine,  John,  55. 

Etheridge,  L.  S.,  221. 

Evangeline,  statue,  191. 

Evans,  Israel,  258. 

Evarts,  William  M.,  1. 

Evison,  Herbert,  110,  111. 

Ewing,  Hampton  D.,  65. 

Fannin,  James  W.,  168. 
Farley,  John  M.,  31. 
Faunce,  John,  216. 
Faunce,  Thomas,  216. 
Fay,  Sarah,  119. 


Fayolle,  Marie  Emilc,  184. 
Ferguson,  Milton  T.,  234. 
Ferris,  Phelps  F.,  147. 
Field,  Cyrus  W.,  11,  64. 
Fillcy,  Walter  O.,  Ill,  119. 
Finley,  John  H,  55,  196,  225,  234. 
Fires,  destruction  of  Census  records, 
125. 

Fire  Island  State  Park,  58,  60. 

Fish,  Stuyvesant,  73,  74. 

Fitzmaurice,  Major,  53. 

Fitzpatrick,  John  C,  250. 

Flag,  Royal  American  returned,  52. 

Flagler,  Mrs.  Henry  M.,  125. 

Flaherty,  Tames  A.,  196. 

Fletcher,  Peter,  220. 

Florida,  Royal  Palm  State  Park,  125. 

Flowers,  State,  Arizona,  114;  Ark., 

115;  Cal.,  115;  Col.,  117;  Conn., 

120;  Del.,  124;  Fla.,  126;  Ga.,  126; 

Idaho,  127;  111.,  130;  Ind.,  131;  la., 

134;  Kan.,  134;  Ky.,  134;  La.,  135; 

Me.,  136;  Md.,  137;  Mass.,  139; 

Mich.,  149;  Minn,  151;  Miss.,  151; 

Mo,  151;  Mont,  151;  Neb,  151; 

Nev,  151;  N.  H,  154;  N.  J,  156; 

N.  M,  156;  N.  C,  157;  N.  D,  159; 

Ohio,  160;  Okra,  160;  Ore,  160; 

Penn,  163;  R.  I,  164;  S.  C,  166; 

S.  D,  167;  Tenn,  167;  Tex,  168; 

Utah,   169;   Vt,    170;   Va,  172; 

Wash,  172;  W.  Va,  172;  Wis, 

174;  Wyo.,  174. 
Flynn,  Edward  J,  108. 
Foakes-Jackson,  Frederick  J,  225. 
Foch,    Marshal,   given   baton,  196; 

supreme  commander,  256. 
Foord,  John,  56. 
Ford,  George  B,  198. 
Ford,  J.  F,  133. 

Fort  Brewerton  Reservation,  7,  11, 
22,  59,  61,  89. 

Forts:  Abercrombie,  157;  Ancient, 
159;  Brewerton,  7,  11,  22,  59,  61, 
89,  90;  Clark,  157,  158;  Chartres, 
128;  Des  Moines,  113,  plate  9; 
Garry,  190,  plate  10;  Griswold, 
119;  Independence  (R.  I.),  165; 
Lawrence,  159;  Lincoln,  157,  158; 
Mackinac,  146;  Massac,  128;  Mas- 
sachusetts, 144;  Michilimackinac, 
146;  Perrot,  173;  Rice,  157,  158; 
Stanwix  (Rome),  90;  Tryon  (N. 
Y.  City),  30;  Washington  (N.  Y. 
City),  30;  Washington  (Penn.), 
161. 

Fosbroke,  H.  E.  W,  74. 
Foster,  John  H,  152. 
Foster,  Stephen,  134. 
Fowler,  Alfred,  234. 
Fowler,  Rufus  B,  57. 
Fox,  William  H,  234. 
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France,  losses  in  World  War,  179, 
180;  repatriation  of  American 
dead,  181,  182;  weekly  homage  of 
children,  184;  memorial  fruit  trees, 
188;  restoration  of  Louvain  Uni- 
versity, 188;  British  help,  189; 
Mont  Blanc  landslide,  195;  birth- 
place of  name  of  America,  196- 
198;  rebuilding  of  Rheims,  198; 
ancient  basilica  discovered,  198; 
the  cow  of  Alan,  199;  Rochefon- 
taine  and  other  soldiers  in  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  245-269;  treaty  of 
Alliance  with  U.  S.,  259. 

Franchot,  N.  V.  V.,  105. 

Francis,  John  M.,  1. 

Frank,  Augustus,  I. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  in  Billopp 
house,  41 ;  statue  in  New  York, 
53 ;  procures  French  engineers  and 
recommends  Rochefontaine,  251, 
252. 

Fraser,  James  Earle,  183,  186. 

Frazee,  John  A,  48,  49. 

Freeman  Farm,  proposed  reserva- 
tion, 86. 

Freer,  Charles  L„  death,  12. 

French,  Mrs.  Clement,  134. 

French  Revolution  collection,  86. 

French  Soldiers  buried  in  America, 
124,  247-269. 

Frissell,  A.  S.,  trustee,  5 ;  on  execu- 
tive committee,  6. 

Frolich,  Morris  M.,  51. 

Fryer,  Robert  L.,  1. 

Furber,  Percy  M.,  220. 

Gager,  C.  Stuart,  234. 

Gailor,  Thomas  F.,  74. 

Gaines,  Cecelia,  16. 

Gainsborough,  Puritans,  210;  Can- 
ute's rebuke,  210,  plate  13. 

Gallatin,  Francis  D.,  27,  51. 

Gallup,  Anna  Billings,  234. 

Garavaque,  French  engineer,  256. 

Gary,  Elbert  H.,  18. 

Gaskill,  Alfred,  155. 

Gates,  Horatio,  259. 

Geddes,  Auckland,  53,  225,  231. 

Gentil,  Peter  Francis,  265,  266,  269.^ 

Gentil,  Mrs.  Peter  Francis  (nee 
Bechet  or  Rochefontaine),  250, 
264-269. 

Gentil,  Theodore,  269. 

Geography,  knowledge  in  17th  cen- 
tury, 206. 

Geology,  cryptozoon  reef,  62;  Green 
Lake,  62;  water  biscuit,  63  ;  John 
Boyd  Thacher  Park,  75,  80-82; 
Adirondack  survey,  88;  pot-hole 
grinding  and  sluice  cutting,  94,  95 ; 
James  Hall  tablet,  95. 


George  V.,  sends  message  to  Rev.  E. 
B.  Smith,  53;  Pilgrims'  meeting, 
228. 

George,  David  Lloyd,  gives  war  sta- 
tistics, 179. 

Georgia,  State  Park,  126. 

Germany,  Lorelei  rock,  201 ;  Cologne 
cathedral  in  need  of  repair,  201 ; 
royal  statues,  202;  tombs  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  rifled,  202. 

Gerritsen,  Wolfert,  85. 

Gerry,  Elbridge  T.,  1. 

Gibert,  Nicholas,  265. 

Gillie,  R.  C,  228. 

Gilmore,  Melvin  R,  158,  159. 

Glennon,  James  H.,  30,  31. 

Godard,  George  S.,  234. 

Goddard,  Conrad  G.,  141. 

Gompers,  Samuel,  227. 

Graham,  James,  45. 

Graham,  John,  74. 

Grahamville  Monument  dedicated,  74 

Grant,  U.  S.,  cottage,  60,  Shrady's 
statue,  125. 

Grant,  William  Lowther,  225. 

Graves,  French  in  Norwich  Town, 
124;  American  in  France,  181,  182; 
Quentin  Roosevelt's,  183;  Admiral 
De  Ternay's  in  Newport,  247;  Li- 
Col.  Rochefontaine's  in  New  York, 
247-269. 

Gray,  Arthur,  74. 

Great  Britain,  losses  in  World  War, 
179,  180;  helps  restore  France,  189; 
London  churches  endangered,  192; 
appeal  for  Westminster  Abbey, 
194;  repair  of  St.  Paul's,  194;  Lin- 
coln statue  in  London,  194;  resto- 
ration of  Stonehenge,  195;  build- 
ing stone  from  Druid  Circle,  195 ; 
Pilgrim  tercentenary,  203-244 ; 
ceremonies  in  England,  220,  221, 
223;  delegates  to  America,  225. 

Greeley,  Horace,  54. 

Green,  Andrew  H,  founder,  i,  1,  16; 
memorial  fund,  7,  8;  centenary, 
55-58 ;  grave,  plate  7 ;  park,  plate  8. 

Green,  Belle  da  C,  234. 

Green,  John,  57. 

Green,  Lucy  M.,  58. 

Green,  Mary  P.,  58. 

Green,  Nathan  W.,  trustee,  5 ;  at 
A.  H.  Green  centennial,  56;  joins 
in  giving  park,  58. 

Green,  Samuel  M.,  58. 

Green,  William  Elijah,  57. 

Green,  William  O.,  58. 

Greene,  Francis  V.,  L 

Greene,  Mary  T.,  98. 

Greene,  Nathanael,  house,  166;  mis- 
understanding with  Rochefontaine, 
253. 
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Greenleaf,  James  L.,  183. 

Greenough,  John,  234. 

Greer,  David  H.,  31. 

Gregg,  Frank  M.,  243. 

Gregory,  Henry  E.,  charter  member, 
1;  counsel,  5;  on  executive  com- 
mittee, 6. 

Grenfell,  Field  Marshal,  53. 

Griffen,  George,  47. 

Griffis,  William  E.,  220,  222. 

Grinnell,  George  Bird,  21. 

Grinnell,  William  M,  legacy,  7 ; 
death,  12;  obituary,  21. 

Griswold,  George,  47. 

Gulicfc,  Charles  W.,  220. 

Gulick,  Sidney  L.,  220. 

Gunther,  Frederick,  227. 

Guy,  Charles  L.,  56. 

Guy  Park  House,  59,  63. 

Haag,  Joseph,  55,  56. 

Hague,  Frank,  52. 

Hale,  Elizabeth  P.,  65. 

Hall,  Edward  H.,  secretary,  1,  5,  56, 
193,  202;  author,  65,  203,  245; 
speaker,  74,  98,  110,  228;  delegate, 
109;  at  Pilgrim  tercentenary,  229. 

Hall,  James,  95. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  statue,  20. 

Hamilton,  Charles  F.,  225. 

Hardin?,  W.  L.,  109,  111,  133. 

Harding,  W.  M.,  217. 

Harlan,  Edgar  R.,  109,  112,  133. 

Harman,  John  A.,  161. 

Harmensen,  Reyner,  86. 

Harriman,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  honorary 
president,  5 ;  helps  save  the  Pali- 
sades, 18;  enlarges  park,  60. 

Harriman  Park,  see  Palisades  Inter- 
state Park. 

Harris,  J.  Rendel,  214,  215,  222,  223. 

Harris,  William  H.,  1. 

Hart,  Aaron,  53. 

Hart,  A.  T.,  134. 

Hart,  Emile  A.,  53. 

Hartranft,  Samuel  S.,  161. 

Hascall,  William  S,  24. 

Hastings,  Wilmot  G,  169. 

Hatch,  Edward  P.,  1. 

Haven,  George  G,  1. 

Haven,  William  I.,  228. 

Hawkes,  McDougall,  51. 

Hawley,  Charles  A.,  1. 

Hawthorne,  Charles  W.,  224. 

Hayes,  Patrick  J.,  50,  51. 

Hayes,  Ralph,  181. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  tomb  and 
memorial,  159. 

Hayes,  Webb  C,  159. 

Hazard,  Rowland,  165. 

Healy,  Augustus,  234. 

Heah/,  Frank  E.,  123. 


Hearst,  William  R.,  129. 

Heitman's  Historical  Register 
quoted,  263,  264. 

Helderbergs,  80-82. 

Hellman,  George  S.,  54. 

Hemans,  Mrs.,  243. 

Henderson,  Mrs.  Alexander,  65. 

Hendrickson,  Daniel  F.,  51. 

Hennessy,  Joseph  P.,  33. 

Henry,  Alexander,  Jr.,  158. 

Henry,  John,  225. 

Henschel,  Albert  E.,  55,  56. 

Herkimer,  Nicholas,  62. 

Herkimer  Home,  59,  62. 

Hettrick,  John  T.,  38. 

Hewitt,  Abram  S.,  17. 

Hill,  Frank  P.,  234. 

Hill,  William  Carroll,  229. 

Hillis,  Newell  D.,  220. 

Hirons,  Mrs.  Frederic  C,  123. 

Hirshfield,  David,  38.< 

History,  continuity  of,  206. 

Hodge,  Emma  B.,  234. 

Hodge,  John,  1. 

Hogan,  Marion,  51. 

Holland,  see  Netherlands. 

Holland,  Clifford  M.,  51. 

Holly,  Willis,  55. 

Holmes,  J.  S.,  157. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  243. 

Holmes,  W.  H.,  234. 

Holt,  Hamilton,  215,  220,  222. 

Hooker,  Richard,  229. 

Hopkins,  Esek,  house,  165. 

Hopkins,  Franklin  W.,  16,  17. 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  house,  165. 

Hornaday,  William  T.,  226. 

Horton,    R.  R.,  78. 

Hougen,  Bjorn,  199. 

Houston,  D.  F.,  43. 

Houts,  Arthur  S.,  188. 

Hovgaard,  William,  123. 

How,  Thomas  Y.,  265. 

Howard,  William  G,  110. 

Howe,  Lord,  offer  of  amnesty  re- 
jected, 41. 

Howland,  Henry  E.,  1. 

Howland,  Henry  R.,  98. 

Hoyt,  Charles,  47. 

Hoyt,  E.  H.,  112. 

Hubrecht,  J.  B.,  225. 

Hudson  Bay  Co.'s  250th  anniversary, 
190;  plate  10. 

Hudson,  Henry,  quest  for  the  west- 
ern sea,  206;  sails  from  Amster- 
dam, 211. 

Hughes,  Joseph,  93. 

Humphrey,  Andrew  B.,  232. 

Humphrey,  Wolcott  J.,  trustee,  5 ; 
chairman  of  Letchworth  Park 
committee,  96. 

Humphreys,  Alexander  C,  55,  234. 
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Humphreys,  David,  260. 

Hunting,  Walter  J,  151. 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Charles,  110. 

Hutchinson,  Thomas,  history,  242. 

Hyatt,  Anna  V.,  51. 

Hylan,  John  F.,  committee  on  Rice 
playfield,  33 ;  limestone  for  court- 
house, 38;  interstate  tunnel  cere- 
mony, 52 ;  Green  centenary,  56 ; 
War  Memorial,  186;  British  Pil- 
grims, 226. 

Hyma,  Albert,  216. 

Idaho,  State  parks,  126. 

Illick,  Joseph  S.,  163. 

Illinois,    State    parks,    127 ;  Cook 

county  forest  preserve,  130. 
Illiteracy  in  16th-17th  centuries,  208, 

209. 

Indiana,  State  parks,  130. 

Indians :  New  York  State  Reserva- 
tions, 63,  64;  Grahamville  battle, 
74;  Van  Rensselaer  purchase,  84, 
86;  Fort  Brewerton,  89;  battle  on 
the  Oswego,  90;  council  house  at 
Letchworth  Park,  95,  96;  at  Fort 
Massac,  128;  at  Fort  Chartres, 
129;  at  Starved  Rock,  129;  in 
Kansas,  134;  death  of  Ephraim 
Williams,  143 ;  Pontiac's  War,  146 ; 
trail  in  Michigan,  147;  outbreak  in 
Minnesota,  150;  outbreak  in  North 
Dakota,  158;  villages  in  North 
Dakota,  158;  serpent  mounds,  159; 
Big  Bottom  massacre,  159;  Little 
Turtle  vanquished,  160;  mound- 
builders,  160;  burial  hill,  165; 
great  swamp  fight,  165 ;  Pierce's 
fight,  165 ;  in  Hudson  Bay  Co.'s 
pageant,  190,  plate  10. 

Inscriptions:  Fort  DesMoines,  113; 
French  graves  at  Norwich  Town, 
124;  King  Mansion,  41 ;  John  Pur- 
roy  Mitchel,  54;  Pilgrims  at 
Scrooby,  211;  at  Leyden,  212;  at 
Delf shaven,  213;  at  Southampton, 
213;  at  Provincetown,  214;  at 
Plymouth  Rock,  217;  on  Pilgrim 
Tercentenary  medals  and  coins, 
243;  Washington  Monument  in 
New  York,  49,  50;  Williams  Mon- 
ument near  Lake  George,  144. 

Iowa,  State  parks,  132. 

Irish  disturbance  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
227;  elsewhere,  231. 

James,  Arthur  Curtiss,  18. 

James,  Edwin,  117. 

Jamestown,  settlement  of,  205,  206, 
209,  210;  first  representative  legis- 
lature, 232. 

Jarrett,  Mrs.  Harvey,  125. 


Jayne,  B.  G.,  91. 

JeSferson,  Charles  E.,  228. 

Jemison,  Mary,  "Life,"  10,  98,  100; 

statue,  95. 
Jennings,  T.  L.,  126. 
Jensen,  Jens,  110. 
Jepson,  William,  215. 
Jessup,  Henry  W,  38. 
Jesuit  missionaries,  129. 
Jillson,  Willard  R.,  134. 
Joan  of  Arc,  canonization,  50. 
John  Boyd  Thacher  Park,  6,  59,  62, 

75-84;  geology,  80-82. 
Johnson,  Rossiter,  55. 
Johnson,  William,  mansion,  61. 
Joliet,  and  Marquette,  at  Mackinac 

Island,  146. 
Jones,  Henrietta  O.,  188. 
Jones,  Hilary  P.,  227. 
Jordan,  John  W.,  161. 
Jusserand,  Jules,  52. 
Jyle,  William,  231. 

Kansas,  State  parks,  134. 

Kavanaugh,  Frederick  W.,  86. 

Kay,  George  F.,  112. 

Kelby,  Robert  H,  234. 

Kelley,  J.  E.,  50. 

Kelsey,  H.  P.,  136,  140. 

Kelso,  Joseph,  133. 

Kendall,  N.  E,  111. 

Kendall,  William  M.,  183. 

Kent,  Henry  W.,  234. 

Kent,  Warren,  188. 

Kent,  William,  115. 

Kentucky,  State  forest,  134;  home  of 
author  of  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home,"  134. 

Kenyon,  Frank  A.,  Ill,  147. 

Kerr,  J.  T.,  264. 

Keyes,  Charles,  112. 

Kieft,  William,  43. 

Kilmer,  Joyce,  188. 

Kimball,  Arthur  H.,  220. 

Kindersley,  Robert,  191. 

King,  Henry  C,  220. 

King,  Rufus,  mansion,  41,  42. 

Kingman,  William  L.,  65. 

Kingsford,  Thomas  P.,  trustee,  5; 
chairman  of  Fort  Brewerton  com- 
mittee, 89;  on  Letchworth  Park 
committee,  96. 

Kip,  Isaac  L.,  47. 

Kipp,  Jacob,  44. 

Kirk,  Thomas,  47,  48. 

Kittson,  Norman  W.,  158. 

Knight,  John,  44,  98. 

Knight,  Samuel  H,  174. 

Knox,  Henry,  letter  to  Rochefon- 
taine,  262;  reports  to,  263. 

Krum,  S.  W.,  74. 

Kuhne,  John  G,  92. 
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Kimz,  Klizabcth  H.,  178. 

Kunz,  George  F.,  president,  1,  5, 
_'()2;  chairman  Executive  commit- 
tee, 6;  on  Palisades  Park  commit- 
tee, 16;  president  Joan  of  Arc 
Statue  committee,  50,  51  ;  on  Com- 
mittee for  Carnegie  memorial 
meeting,  55 ;  on  Green  Centenary 
committee,  55,  56;  delegate  to  park 
conference,  109;  assists  in  making 
replica  of  Bryant  vase,  141,  142; 
president  of  Bird  and  Tree  club, 
188;  letter  concerning  London 
churches,  193;  speaks  at  Pilgrims 
meeting,  228;  delegate  to  Pilgrim 
tercentenary,  229;  suggests  Pilgrim 
tercentenary  exhibitions,  233,  234. 

Ladeuze,  P.,  189. 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  statue  in 
Metz,  196 ;  espouses  American 
cause  at  Paris,  254;  sketch  by  De 
Noailles,  261. 

Lafferty,  Robert  C,  187. 

La  Guardia,  F.  H.,  33,  37. 

Lake  George  Battlefield,  59,  60. 

Lamb,  Charles,  birthplace,  192. 

Lamb,  Frederick  S.,  trustee,  5 ;  on 
Palisades  Park  committee,  16. 

Lampo,  Jan,  86. 

Lancaster,  Samuel  G,  160. 

Landowski,  Paul,  196. 

Langdon,  Woodbury  G.,  death,  12. 

Larned,  J.  N,  95. 

La  Salle,  Robert  Cavelier,  in  Illi- 
nois, 129. 

Latsch,  John  A.,  173. 

Laughlin,  Frank  C,  28. 

Laurens,  John,  Lt.-Col.,  256. 

Laux,  James  B.,  264. 

Lavelle,  Michael  J.,  52. 

Lawrence,  George  N.,  1. 

Lawrence,  John  B.,  47. 

Lawrence,  Lewis  H.,  19. 

Lawrence,  William  B.,  224. 

Leavitt,  Ashley  L.,  231. 

Ledyard,  Lewis  Cass,  1,  55. 

Lendrum,  Alexander,  117. 

L'Enf  ant,  Pierre,  46,  262,  263 ;  piqued 
at  Rochefontaine's  promotion,  257. 

Lefferts  house,  40. 

Leland,  Charles  H.,  41. 

Lester,  Willard,  62. 

Letchworth,  Edward  H.,  trustee,  5; 
on  executive  committee,  6 ;  on 
Letchworth  Park  committee,  96 ; 
vice-president  of  Letchworth  Me- 
morial Association,  98. 

Letchworth,  Ogden  P.,  trustee,  5 ;  on 
Letchworth  Park  committee,  96. 

Letchworth,  William  P.,  legacy,  8, 
100 ;  donor  of  Letchworth  Park,  8, 
13,  61,  95,  98. 


Lew  is,  Nelson  I'.,  31. 

Lewis,  Thomas  L).,  death,  12. 

Lewis,  William  F.,  74. 

Lcwisohn,  Adolf,  226. 

Lcyden,  Puritans,  211-213;  John 
Robinson's  residence,  212,  243, 
plate  17;  Pilgrim  tercentenary, 
221,  222;  canal  and  bridge,  plate 
18. 

Lester  Park,  59,  62. 
Letchworth    Memorial  Association, 
98. 

Letchworth  Park,  6,  9,  10,  13,  59,  61, 
95-104. 

Licber,  Richard,  131. 

Liggett,  Louis  K.,  229,  230. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  homestead  in 
Springfield,  111.,  128;  home  near 
Petersburg,  111.,  129;  statue  in 
London,  194. 

Lincoln,  Charles  Z.,  1. 

Lincoln,  Robert  Todd,  128. 

Lincoln  Trust  Co.  vs.  Williams 
Building  Co.,  35. 

Lindabury,  Richard  V.,  154. 

Lingenfelter,  John  R.,  96,  99. 

Linguet,  Laure,  249. 

Linn,  William  A.,  16,  17. 

Little,  Francis,  15. 

Livingston,  Edward,  73. 

Livingston,  Mrs.  Edward,  73. 

Lloyd,  Lieut.-Col.,  53. 

Lockwood  Investigation,  38. 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  delivers  Pil- 
grim tercentenary  oration,  229,  230. 

Lodge,  Oliver  J.,  55. 

Logan,  James,  57. 

Logan,  Walter  S.,  1. 

Long,  Stephen  H.,  117. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  243. 

Lord,  Arthur,  229. 

Louisiana,  proposed  State  parks, 
135 ;  wild  life  refuges,  135. 

Louvain  University,  restoration, 
188. 

Lovett,  Canon,  220,  221. 
Lovett,  Myra,  220. 
Lowell,  Guy,  39. 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  243. 
Lucas,  Henry  S.,  216. 
Lusk,  George  L.,  149. 
Lyman,  Eugene,  143. 
Lyman,  George  H.,  229. 

Mabey,  Charles  R.,  169. 
MacFarland,  Charles  S.,  220,  222. 
MacFarland,   J.   Horace,    106,  110, 
111. 

Machold,  H.  Edmund,  1. 
Mackaye,  Percy,  234. 
Macy,  V.  Everit,  18. 
Madison,  Harold  L.,  234. 
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Mailly,  Marcel,  248,  249. 

Maine,  Mt.  Katahdin  State  Park 
proposed,  136;  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain Club  reservations,  136. 

Mali,  Pierre,  228. 

Mandeville,  Jacob,  73. 

Manning,  Mrs.  Daniel,  75. 

Manning,  Warren  H.,  92. 

Manning,  William  T.,  53,  247. 

Mark  Twain,  see  Clemens. 

Marling,  Alfred  E.,  234. 

Marne  river,  historical  region,  248. 

Marquette,  Pere,  in  Illinois,  129;  at 
Mackinac  Island,  146. 

Marshall,  Thomas  R.,  232. 

Martin,  Thomas  S.,  162. 

Martinon,  Nicholas  F.,  263. 

Maryland,  State  forests,  137. 

Massachusetts,  Green  Hill  Park,  58; 
State  parks  and  forests,  137;  pub- 
lic reservations,  139;  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  reservations,  140; 
New  England  antiquities,  140; 
other  historic  landmarks,  140;  re- 
plica of  Bryant  vase  given  to 
Cummington,  141 ;  Williams  College 
receives  Col.  Williams'  remains, 
143 ;  see  also  Pilgrim  Tercentenary. 

Mather,  C.  M.,  133. 

Mayflower  sails  from  Southampton, 
213;  reaches  America,  214;  other 
Mayflowers,  214,  241 ;  dimensions 
of  Pilgrim  ship,  214 ;  timbers  found, 
215;  arrival  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
214-217;  pictures  in  library,  241. 

Mather,  Stephen  T.,  109,  111,  112, 
115,  177. 

Mathewson,  Ozias  D.,  171. 

Maurer,  Irving,  143. 

May,  W.  T.,  136,  140,  153. 

Maynard,  Reuben  L.,  trustee,  5 ;  on 
Executive  committee,  6. 

McAfee,  John  Blair,  225. 

McAneny,  George,  54. 

McCall,  Samuel  W.,  229. 

McClave,  S.  W.,  16. 

McClellan,  George  B.,  30. 

McCollum,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  125. 

McComas,  Joseph  P.,  247. 

McCutchen,  Charles  W.,  156. 

McGiffert,  Arthur  C,  220. 

Mcllvaine,  Caroline,  234. 

McKinley,  George,  225. 

McLachlan,  Duncan,  Jr.,  187. 

McLaughlin,  Chester  B.,  35. 

McLean,  James,  18. 

McMillin,  Emerson,  trustee,  5; 
donor  of  Stark's  Knob,  63. 

McRae,  W.  A.,  126. 

Meachem,  Thomas  W.,  death,  12; 
obituary,  22;  legacy  for  Fort 
Brewerton,  7,  11,  22,  89. 


Mears,  Carrie  E.,  148. 

Mechlin,  Leila,  234. 

Medals,  World  War,  183,  184;  Pil- 
grim tercentenary,  243. 

Merrell,  Edgar  S.  K.,  28. 

Merrill,  William  P.,  55. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  24, 
234,  238. 

Meyers,  F.  B.,  222. 

Meyns,  Jan  Janssen,  85,  86. 

Michigan,  State  parks  and  forests, 
145;  park  sites  offered,  146. 

Millard,  Everett  L.,  110. 

Miller,  Charles  R.,  1. 

Miller,  George  D.,  98. 

Miller,  James,  49. 

Miller,  John  I.,  160. 

Miller,  L.  H.,  110,  111. 

Miller,  Nathan  L.,  directs  Attorney- 
General  to  test  Esch  Act,  107. 

Miller,  Richard,  224. 

Miller,  Roswell,  55. 

Miller,  Silvanus,  266. 

Mills,  Abraham  G,  16. 

Mills,  John,  265. 

Minnesota,  State  parks  and  forests, 
149. 

Minor,  Mrs.  George  M.,  225. 

Minuit,  Peter,  confirms  Van  Rensse- 
laer's Indian  purchase,  86, 

Mississippi  sends  no  information 
concerning  parks,  151. 

Missouri  sends  no  information  con- 
cerning parks,  151. 

Mitchel,  John  Purroy,  tablet,  54. 

Mitchell,  Catharine,  111. 

Mitchell,  Elisha,  157. 

Mohansic  Lake  Reservation,  59,  63. 

Mohler,  Jacob  C,  134. 

Moir,  Henry,  55. 

Monod,  Jean  Andre,  228. 

Monroe,  James,  residence,  39. 

Montana  without  State  parks,  151. 

Montcalm  Park,  59,  62. 

Monuments:  Andre  (Tappan),  11, 
64;  Clinton  (Brooklyn),  40,  plate 
2;  Evangeline  (Canada),  191; 
First  New  York  Dragoons  (Letch- 
worth  Park),  95;  Franklin  (New 
York),  53,  54;  Grahamville,  74; 
Grant  (Washington),  125;  Green 
(Worcester),  55,  plate  7;  Hamil- 
ton (Clinton),  20;  Joan  of  Arc 
(New  York),  50;  Lafayette 
(Metz),  196;  Lincoln  (Spring- 
field), 128;  Lincoln  (London), 
194;  Rochefontaine  (New  York), 
266-268;  Saratoga,  58,  60;  Stan- 
dish  (South  Duxbury),  218,  plate 
25;  Stony  Point  Battlefield,  70; 
Washington  (New  York),  49; 
Washington-Rochambeau  (Dobbs 
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Ferry),  255;  Woman  Suffrage 
(Washington),  124;  World  War 
recommended,  187;  Wright  Bros. 
(Le  Mans),  196;  see  also  Inscrip- 
tions. 

Moore,  Charles,  183. 

Moore,  George  W.,  74. 

Moore,  Mrs.  James  H.,  115. 

Moot,  Adelbert,  trustee,  5 ;  on  Letch- 
worth  Park  committee,  96;  presi- 
dent of  Letchworth  Memorial  As- 
sociation, 98. 

More,  Richard,  243. 

Morgan,  J.  P.,  helps  save  the  Pali- 
sades, 18. 

Morgan,  William  Fellowes,  53. 

Morley,  John,  55. 

Morris,  Benjamin  W.,  186. 

Morris,  Ira  K.,  death,  12. 

Morristown,  winter  encampment  in 
1779,  and  map,  252,  253. 

Morrow,  Edward,  134. 

Morton,  Daniel  O,  14. 

Morton,  George,  14. 

Morton,  Levi  P.,  death,  12;  obituary, 
13. 

Morton,  Nathaniel,  "New  England's 

Memorial,"  242. 
Morton,    Thomas,    "New  English 

Canaan,"  242. 
Moss,  Frank,  death,  12. 
Motley,  John  Lothrop,  243. 
Mott,  Lucretia,  statue,  124. 
Mottet,  Mrs.  Henry,  224. 
Mount  Blanc  landslide,  195. 
Mountains,    Blanc,    195;  Colorado 

census,  118;  French,  143;  Katah- 

din,  136;  Marcy,  88;  Mclntyre,  88; 

Massachusetts,  137;  Mitchell,  156; 

Pike's  Peak,  117;  White  face,  87. 
Moxon,  George  C,  40. 
Mullen,  Priscilla,  221 ;  see  also  Pris- 

cilla  Alden. 
Munro,  Wilfred  H.,  165. 
Munsey,  Frank  A.,  18. 

National  Parks  and  Monuments, 
complete  list,  174;  visitors,  176; 
motor  traffic,  177;  economic  value, 
177;  expenses  and  revenues,  178. 

Naylor,  Willam  K.,  143. 

Nebraska,  without  State  parks,  151. 

Necrology,  12. 

Nelson,  Grace,  56. 

Nelson,  Lieutenant,  258. 

Nelson,  Richard  H.,  74. 

Netherlands,  Pilgrim  tercentenary, 
203-244;  newly  discovered  records, 
215;  ceremonies,  221-223;  message 
from,  224;  delegates  from,  225. 

Nevada,  without  State  parks,  151. 

Newell,  E.  T.,  234. 


New  Hampshire,  State  forests,  152; 

Appalachian     Club  reservations, 

152;    Society    for    Protection  of 

Forests,  153. 
New  Jersey,  State  parks  and  forests, 

154;   projected  parks,   155;  Walt 

Whitman's  home  preserved,  156. 
New  Mexico,  without  State  parks,  156 
Newton,  Charles  D.,  107. 
Newtown  Battlefield,  58,  59. 
New    Windsor,    continental  army, 

258-260 ;  see  also  Temple  Hill. 
New  York  City:  Arsenal,  27. 
New  York  City:  Assay  Office,  42, 

43  et  seq.;  plate  1. 
New  York  City:  Billopp  House, 

41. 

New  York  City:  Churches,  St. 

Cornelius,  52;  St.  John  the  Divine 
Cathedral,  15,  25,  238;  St.  Paul's, 
245,  246,  266-269;  Trinity,  52,  53, 
265,  267. 

New  York  City:  City  Hall:  First, 
45;  Second,  45;  Third,  46. 

New  York  City:  Court  House,  37- 
39. 

New  York  City:  Custom  House, 

46,  48,  49. 
New  York  City:  Ericsson's  Home, 

40. 

New  York  City:  Federal  Hall,  see 
second  City  Hall. 

New  York  City:  Freedom  of  the 
City,  226. 

New  York  City:  Gerritsen's  Basin, 
32;  tide-mill,  plate  3. 

New  York  City:   Hart's  Island,  53. 

New  York  City:  High  Bridge,  39. 

New  York  City:  Inwood  Hill  rec- 
ommended for  War  Memorial, 
186. 

New  York  City :  King  Mansion,  40, 

plate  4. 

New  York  City:  Merchants  Ex- 
change, 49. 

New  York  City:  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  24,  234,  238. 

New  York  City:  Monroe  House, 
39. 

New  York  City:  Parks:  Areas  and 
histories,  26;  Central,  legal  deci- 
sion concerning  Arsenal,  27;  A.  H. 
Green's  connection,  56;  Fort 
Washington,  extended,  30;  Ger- 
ritsen  Basin,  32,  plate  3;  Jacob  A. 
Riis,  30-32;  Joan  of  Arc,  50;  Pel- 
ham  Bay,  33-35 ;  Printing  House 
Square,  53 ;  Prospect,  40. 

New  York  City:  Public  Library, 
24,  234,  239-243. 

New  York  City:  Roosevelt  House, 
52. 
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New  York  City:  Streets:  Nassau, 
first  reference,  45 ;  Wall,  explosion, 
41;  history,  41-50;  view,  plate  1. 

New  York  City:  Sub-treasury,  dis- 
continued, 42 ;  history  of  site,  43- 
50;  view,  plate  1. 

New  York  City:  Wall,  44  et  seq. 

New  York  City:  War  Memorial, 
185. 

New  York  City :  Zoning  Ordi- 
nance, decision  upheld,  35. 

New  York  State  Forest  Preserve,  87 ; 
see  also  Adirondack  Forest  Pre- 
serve and  Catskill  Forest  Preserve. 

New  York  State  Reservations,  list, 
58-64;  see  index  for  individual 
references. 

Niagara  Falls,  13,  56,  57,  58,  59;  an- 
thology, 14;  extension  of  reserva- 
tion proposed,  105 ;  hearing  on  di- 
version of  water,  105 ;  conflict  be- 
tween State  and  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion, 107;  blasting  Horseshoe  Fall, 
191. 

Nichols,  J.  W.  T.,  death,  12. 
Nicolls,  Richard,  43. 
Nicolson,  Samuel,  217. 
Nightingale,  Thomas,  216. 
Nijhoff,  Martinus,  215. 
Nivelle,  Robert  Georges,  52,  228. 
Norbeek,  Peter,  110,  111,  166. 
Norrie,  Mrs.  E.  L.  B.,  death,  12. 
North,  Frank  M.,  228. 
North  Carolina,  forest  preserve,  156. 
North  Dakota,  State  parks,  157. 
Norton,  Captain,  106. 
Norway,  pre-Viking  ship,  199 ;  Vetta- 
kollen  national  park  project,  200. 
Noyes,  W.  H.,  51. 

Numismatics,  Pilgrim  tercentenary, 
243. 

O'Brien,  John  P.,  56. 

O'Conner,  Andrew,  186. 

Ohio,  State  parks  and  forests,  159. 

Oklahoma,    sends    no    data  about 

parks,  160. 
Olds,  Fred  A.,  157. 
Olyphant,  Robert,  234. 
Orlando,  Vitorio,  231. 
Oregon,    Columbia    river  highway, 

160;  waterfalls  discovered,  161. 
Orr,  Alexander  E.,  1. 
O'Ryan,  John  F.,  184,  185. 
Osborn,  Henry  Fairfield,  56,  70,  74, 

226,  235. 
Osborn,  Mrs.  Henry  F.,  73,  74. 
Osborn,  Virginia  Sturgess,  73. 
Osborn,  Mrs.  William  C,  73. 
Ottendorfer,  Oswald,  1. 
Outdoor  Advertising,  see  Signs. 
Owen,  Asa  K.,  110. 


Paine,  Edwin  N,  224. 
Palisades  Interstate  Park,  15-18,  59, 
60. 

Palma,  Ricardo,  197. 

Palmer,  John,  45. 

Paltsits,  Victor  Hugo,  239. 

Pammel,  Lewis  H,  109,  133. 

Pardee,  Calvin,  88. 

Parvis,  D.  J.  Steyn,  228. 

Parker,  Alan  V.,  105,  106. 

Parker,  Alton  B.,  220,  227,  228,  231. 

Parker,  Arthur  C,  98. 

Parker,  George  A.,  119,  120. 

Parker,  Gilbert,  191. 

Parks,  national  conference  at  Des 
Moines,  109-114;  survey  of  State 
parks  of  all  States,  114-174;  see 
also  National  Parks,  names  of  in- 
dividual States,  and  names  of  indi- 
vidual parks  in  New  York  State. 

Parsons,  Samuel,  1. 

Parsons,  Cornelius  R.,  17. 

Partridge,  Edward  L.,  trustee,  5 ;  on 
Stony  Point  committee,  70. 

Parvin,  Roland  G,  117. 

Pattison,  Martin  B.,  173. 

Peabody,  George  Foster,  229. 

Peck,  Gordon  H,  death,  12,  70 ;  obit- 
uary, 20. 

Peck,  Henry  B.,  119. 

Peck,  John  H,  1. 

Penez,  Charles,  235.. 

Pennsylvania,  State  parks,  161. 

Penry,  John,  martyr,  240. 

Perkins,  Charles  W.,  117. 

Perkins,  Dexter,  98. 

Perkins,  George  W.,  death,  12;  obit- 
uary, 15;  Palisades  Park  Commis- 
sioner, 17,  154. 

Perkins,  George  W.,  Jr.,  trustee,  5. 

Perris,  Harry  S.,  225,  227. 

Perry,  Carroll,  74. 

Perry,  Eugene  F.,  64. 

Pershing,  John  J.,  at  Pilgrims'  meet- 
ing, 227. 

Peters,  Richard,  252. 

Petrie,  Flinders,  195. 

Phelps,  William  Lyons,  228. 

Philipse,  Catharine  W.,  68. 

Philipse  Manor  Hall,  6,  8,  59,  61,  65- 
70. 

Philipse,  Mary,  68. 

Phillips,  N.  Taylor,  treasurer,  5,  6; 
on  executive  committee,  6;  Letch- 
worth  Park  committee,  96. 

Phillips,  William,  222. 

Phinney,  Frederick,  231. 

Phipps,  Henry,  18. 

Pickering,  Timothy,  252,  262,  264. 

Pierce,  Charles  C,  183. 

Pierce,  Michael,  165. 

Pierre,  R.  J.,  112. 
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Pike,  Zebulon  M.,  117. 

Pilgrim  Tercentenary,  ceremonies  at 
Yonkers,  67;  historical  background, 
205 ;  the  pilgrimage  and  its  land- 
marks, 210;  the  Mayflower,  214; 
newly  discovered  records,  215; 
Plymouth  Rock  reset,  216;  neigh- 
boring landmarks,  218;  ceremonies 
in  England,  220,  223;  in  Holland, 
221 ;  at  Provincetown,  224;  foreign 
visitors  and  itinerary,  225 ;  cere- 
monies in  New  York,  226;  in 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  228;  stimulus  of 
Sulgrave  Institution,  232;  co- 
operating organizations,  232;  ex- 
hibitions, 234;  N.Y.  Public  Library 
exhibition,  239 ;  medals,  coins  and 
stamps,  243;  plates  11-26. 

Pillsbury,  John  S.,  150. 

Pine,  John  B.,  27. 

Plassman,  Ernest,  54. 

Plooij,  Dr,  216,  223. 

Plymouth,  Eng.,  Pilgrim  tercenten- 
ary, 223. 

Plymouth,  Mass.,  see  Pilgrim  ter- 
centenary, 203-244;  books  concern- 
ing, 239-242 ;  plates  22-24. 

Plymouth  Rock,  Pilgrim  tercenten- 
ary, 203-244;  the  Rock  reset,  216- 
218,  231 ;  canopy  before  Dec.  21, 
1920,  plate  22;  canopy  demolished 
and  rock  in  chains,  plate  23. 

Pope,  John  Russell,  186. 

Porter,  Horace,  1. 

Porter,  Peter  A.,  1,  106. 

Post,  Joel,  46,  47. 

Pound,  Cuthbert  W.,  28. 

Pratt,  Frederick  B.,  32,  33. 

Prescott,  Gen.,  plan  of  capture,  165. 

Prince,  L.  Bradford,  156. 

Prince,  Thomas,  242. 

Proctor,  Frederick  T.,  19. 

Proctor,  Mrs.  Frederick  T„  20. 

Proctor,  Moody  S.,  19. 

Proctor,  Thomas  R.,  death,  12;  obit- 
uary, 19. 

Proctor,  Mrs.  Thomas  R.,  20. 

Provincetown,  Pilgrim  tercentenary, 
224;  views  of  town  and  beach, 
plate  21. 

Pugsley,  Cornelius  A.,  trustee,  5 ;  on 
Stony  Point  committee,  70. 

Pullman,  Arch,  134. 

Puritans,  development  of  movement, 
209;  see  also  Pilgrim  Tercenten- 
ary. 

Putnam,  George  Haven,  220. 
Putnam,  Harrington,  74. 
Putnam,  Herbert,  235. 

Ramsey,  Alexander,  228. 
Rand,  Charles  F.,  55. 


Rami,  William  S.,  106. 
Rathbone,  James  B.,  12. 
Rathcreedan,  Lord  and  Lady,  225, 
227. 

Raymond,  M.  D.,  1. 
Reading,  Lord,  223. 
Redfield,  Betsey  Nancy,  19. 
Reed,  Milton,  229. 

Reformation,  more  than  a  religious 
movement,  208. 

Remington,  Harvey  F.,  trustee,  5 ;  on 
Letchworth  Park  committee,  96; 
president  of  Rochester  Historical 
Society,  98. 

Reynolds,  George  B.,  74. 

Reynolds,  John,  Puritan  printer,  240. 

Reynolds,  Joseph,  house,  165. 

Rhode  Island,  State  parks,  163 ;  his- 
torical parks,  164;  historical  sites 
and  landmarks,  165 ;  oldest  house, 
165. 

Rice,  Calvin  W.,  55. 
Rice,  Mrs.  Isaac  L.,  33. 
Richards,  Emerson,  51. 
Richardson,  William  A.,  58. 
Riddell,  William  R.,  225. 
Riis,  Jacob  A.,  park,  30. 
Riley,  George  C.,  106. 
Ritchie,  Albert  C,  137. 
Rivalry  of  nations  in  17th  centurv, 
207. 

Rivardi,  John  J.  U.,  263,  264. 

Robb,  J.  Hampden,  1. 

Robbins,  Howard  C,  15. 

Robinson,  Bridget,  216. 

Robinson,  Edward,  185,  186. 

Robinson,  John,  member  of  Scrooby 
group,  210;  residence  in  Leiden, 
212,  243,  plate  17;  autograph,  215; 
will  of  widow,  216 ;  impersonated, 
223 ;  books  concerning,  240. 

Robinson,  Theodore  Douglas,  108. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Douglas,  52. 

Robinson,  Edith,  67. 

Robinson,  Lucius  F.,  119,  121. 

Rochambeau,  Count,  247,  251,  253, 
266,  268;  monument  at  Dobbs 
Ferry,  255 ;  at  Yorktown,  256  ct 
seq.;  camp  at  Providence,  165. 

Rochefontaine,  Stephen  (Sicur  de), 
memoir  of,  245-269. 

Rockefeller,  John  D.,  helps  save  the 
Palisades,  18. 

Rockefeller,  John  D.,  Jr.,  tender  of 
Fort  Tryon  Park,  30. 

Rockefeller,  William,  helps  save  the 
Palisades,  18. 

Roden,  Carl  R.,  235. 

Rogers,  Charles  N.,  224. 

Rogers,  Florence  S.,  65. 

Rogers,  H.  L.,  182. 

Rogers,  Sherman  S.,  1. 
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Roosevelt,  Quentin,  grave,  183;  me- 
morial tree,  188. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  promotes  sav- 
ing the  Palisades,  16,  17;  birth- 
place, 52;  memorial  orchard,  188; 
grave,  226. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  Jr.,  52. 

Root,  Elihu,  speaks  at  Carnegie  me- 
morial meeting,  55;  at  the  Hague, 
222. 

Royce,  Charles  H.,  93. 
Rumsey,  Charles  E,  34. 
Rumsey,  Levi  D.,  92. 
Russia,  Vladimir  cathedral  destroyed, 
202. 

Rutledge,  Edward,  in  Billopp  house, 
41. 

Ryle,  Herbert  E.,  194. 

Sackett,  Henry  W.,  vice-president,  5 ; 

on  executive  committee,  6. 
Safford,  William  E.,  126. 
Sage,  Mrs.  Russell,  7,  8,  18,  135. 
Saint   Die,   birthplace   of   name  of 

America,  196,  197. 
Saint  Gaudens,  Augustus,  194. 
Saint  Lanne,  sculptor,  34. 
Saint  Lawrence  Reservation,  59,  60. 
Saint  Philip's  in  the  Highlands,  150th 

anniversary,  73. 
Saint  Simon,  Marquis,  255,  256,  258. 
Sanford,  J.  C,  105. 
Sanger,  Osborn,  73. 
Sanger,  Ralph,  74. 

Saratoga  Battle,  monument,  58,  60; 

proposed  reservation,  86. 
Saratoga  Springs  State  Reservation, 

59,  61. 
Sauers,  Charles  G.,  131. 
Schafer,  Joseph,  235. 
Scannell,  C.  H,  225. 
Scherer,  Norman  W.,  160. 
Schiff,  Jacob  H.,  death,  12;  obituary, 

23. 

Schmedeman,  Albert  G.,  199. 

Schurman,  Jacob  G.,  189. 

Schutt,  E.  J.,  187. 

Schuyler  Mansion,  59,  62. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  62. 

Schwab,  Charles  M.,  55. 

Scrooby,  Puritans,  210;  tablet,  211; 

beam   from   Manor   House,   241 ; 

Manor  House,  plate  12. 
Seaman,  Louis  I,.,  220. 
Searles,  Alfred,  59. 
Senate  House,  Kingston,  58,  60. 
Senff,  Mrs.  G.  A.,  119. 
Service,  C.  M.,  130. 
Severance,  Frank  H.,  98. 
Shamberg,  A.  J.,  51. 
Shanahon,  Francois,  106. 
Sharp,  C.  J.,  221. 


Shawkey,  Morris  P.,  172. 

Shay,  Samuel  M.,  51. 

Sherman,  Eleazer  C,  217. 

Sherrill,  Charles  H,  221,  227. 

Shetelig,  Dr.  H.,  199. 

Shimek,  B.  F.,  112. 

Shipley,  Arthur,  225,  227. 

Ships,  Viking,  199,  200;  Mayflower,  ' 
213-215,  241. 

Shrady,  Henry  M.,  125. 

Shurtleff,  Nathaniel  B.,  217. 

Signs,  bill  to  tax  outdoor  advertis- 
ing, 108. 

Simonds,  O.  C,  110. 

Sinnott,  John  F.,  55. 

Skiff,  Frederick  J.  V.,  235. 

Slaker,  Mrs.  John,  111. 

Sloan,  Samuel,  73. 

Sloan,  Mrs.  Samuel,  73. 

Smith,  C.  C,  86. 

Smith,  Edmund  Banks,  53. 

Smith,  James  B.,  74. 

Smith,  Capt.  John,  geographical 
knowledge,  206;  map  of  1616,  214, 
241. 

Smith,  Walter  Lloyd,  28. 

Smock,  John  C,  75. 

Smyth,  John  (Baptist),  240. 

Smythe,  John  H,  Jr.,  53. 

Southampton,  Eng.,  Pilgrims  em- 
bark, 213;  tercentenary,  220. 

South  Carolina,  without  State  parks, 
166. 

South  Dakota,  Custer  State  park, 
166. 

Spaid,  A.  R.,  124. 

Spaulding  Elbridge  G.,  1. 

Spenar,  S.  P.,  179. 

Spender,  E.  Harold,  228. 

Spofford,  Ainsworth  R.,  25. 

Spofford,  Charles  A.,  death,  12;  obit- 
uary, 25. 

Spofford,  Sarah  P.  P.,  25. 

Spy  Island,  59,  61. 

Squaw  Island,  59,  63. 

Standish,  Miles,  monument,  218, 
plate  25 ;  house,  219,  plate  26 ;  im- 
personated, 221,  223;  descendant, 
231 ;  memorabilia,  243. 

Stanton,  Elizabeth  C,  statue,  124. 

Stark's  Knob,  59,  63. 

State  flowers,  see  Flowers. 

Statues,  see  Monuments. 

Stauffer,  D.  McN.  K.,  17. 

Steer,  Mary  A.,  98. 

Stephens,  William  D.,  230. 

Stetson,  Francis  L.,  death,  12;  obit- 
uary, 24. 

Stetson,  Lemuel,  24. 

Stevens,  Edwin  A.,  17. 

Stevens,  Lieut.  Col.,  253. 

Stewart,  John  A.,  1,  227,  232. 
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Stillman,  James,  18. 

Stoessel,  Albert,  55. 

Stonehenge,  reservation,  195. 

Stony  Point  State  Reservation,  6,  11, 

20,  21,  59,  60,  70-72. 
Storm,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  135. 
Storm,  Garret,  47. 
Stotesbury,  E.  T.,  18. 
Stranahan,  J.  S.  T.,  1. 
Strong,  Charles  H.,  220. 
Strong,  Richard  P.,  180. 
Stuart,  Gilbert,  birthplace,  165. 
Submarine,    Bushnell    the  pioneer, 

123. 

Sulgrave  Institution,  220,  226,  227, 

228,  232,  233. 
Sullivan,  Algernon  S.,  269. 
Sullivan,  James,  74. 
Sullivan,  Peter  F.,  56,  57. 
Swanson,  Dan,  151. 
Swayne,  Wager,  1. 
Sweden,  Abisko  national  park,  201. 
Sweet,  Solomon,  91. 

Taber,  Stephen,  166. 

Tablets,  Ohio  Company,  50;  Wash- 
ington at  Valley  Forge,  50;  James 
Hall,  95 ;  on  boulders  condemned 
in  Boston,  145 ;  in  Rhode  Island, 
166;  at  Fordham  University,  188; 
at  Yale  University,  188;  see  also 
Inscriptions. 

Tack,  Augustus  V.,  186. 

Taft,  Thomas,  death,  12. 

Taft,  WHliam  H.,  Carnegie  memo- 
rial, 55 ;  Pilgrim  tercentenary,  220. 

Talmadge,  Frederick  S.,  1. 

Tappan,  Frederick  D.,  1. 

Tarbell,  Luther  L.,  258. 

Tarbell,  William,  258. 

Taylor,  A.  A.,  Governor,  167. 

Taylor,  Arthur  A.,  115. 

Taylor,  James  M.,  1. 

Teeter,  Arthur,  93. 

Temple  Hill,  59,  63 ;  the  Temple,  258, 
259. 

Temple,  Robert,  74. 

Ten  Eyck,  Sarah  G.,  71. 

Tennessee,  without  State  parks,  167. 

Texas,  State  parks,  167. 

Thacher,  John  Boyd,  park,  62. 

Thacher,  Mrs.  John  Boyd,  trustee,  5 ; 

donor  of  park,  62,  75,  81  ;  donor 

of  documents,  84,  85. 
Thacher    Park,     see    John  Boyd 

Thacher  Park. 
Thacher's  Military  Journal,  253. 
Thaw,  Blair,  188. 

Thayer,  Stephen  H.,  trustee,  5 ;  on 
executive  committee,  6;  on  Andre 
monument  committee,  64;  chair- 
man of  Manor  Hall  committee,  65. 


Thomas,  Augustus  O.,  136. 
Thomas,  Horace  E.,  161. 
Thomas,  William,  217. 
Thompson,  Charles  L.,  220,  222. 
Thompson,  Frank  V.,  231. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Frederick  F.  (nee 

Mary  Clark),  62,  144. 
Thompson,  G.  F.,  105. 
Thompson,  Walter,  74. 
Thurber,  C.  H.,  93. 
Tilghman,  Tench,  254. 
Tobitt,  Edith,  235. 
Toles,  Elsie,  114. 

Tomkins,  Calvin,  death,  12;  obituary, 
25.  _ 

Tomkins,  Emma  A.  B.,  25. 
Tomkins,  Micah,  25. 
Tomkins,  Walter,  25. 
Toucey,  Mrs.  John  M.,  73. 
Tousard  (or  Toussard),  Louis,  262, 
264. 

Townes,  Thomas,  213. 

Tracey,  James  F.,  75. 

Tracy,  Benjamin  F.,  1. 

Trautman,  Ralph,  17. 

Treman,    Robert    H.,    trustee,    5 ; 

donor  of  Enfield  Falls  reservation, 

63,   91-95;    on   Letchworth  Park 

committee,  96. 
Tryon,  Edward  K.,  92. 
Tryon,  Warren  E.,  92. 
Tucker,  H.  St.  George,  227. 
Tunnel,  New  York  to  New  Jersey, 

begun,  51. 
Tupper,  Benjamin,  258. 
Turner,  Albert  M.,  119,  120. 
Tyler,  James  G.,  painting,  241. 
Tyson,  Charles  McG.,  74. 
Tyssen,  Jan,  85. 

Uchida,  Viscount,  23. 

Udale,  Stanley,  225. 

Ulmann,  Albert,  trustee,  5. 

Undset,  Ingvald,  200. 

Universities  and  colleges :  Augus- 
tana,  236;  Bethany,  14;  California, 
110;  Chicago,  110;  Columbia,  54, 
188,  226;  Cornell,  25,  94,  189; 
Dartmouth,  15;  Fordham,  51,  188; 
Harvard,  24,  159,  230;  Hobart,  98; 
Illinois,  236;  Johns  Hopkins,  180; 
Leiden,  221,  222;  Louvain,  188; 
Montana,  151;  New  York  (City), 
56,  238;  New  York  (State),  55, 
185;  Niagara,  14;  Princeton,  226; 
Rochester,  98;  Syracuse,  226;  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  226;  Williams,  24, 
143-144,  187;  Wisconsin,  111,  234; 
Wyoming,  174;  Yale,  223,  235. 

Utah,  without  State  parks,  169. 

Utley,  George  B,  235. 
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Vail,  Alfred,  170. 

Vail,  Charles  D.,  trustee,  5 ;  reviser 
of  "Life  of  Mary  Jemison,"  10,  98, 
100 ;  on  Letchworth  Park  commit- 
tee, 96. 

Vail,  Mrs.  Charles  D.,  gives  publica- 
tion fund,  7,  10,  99,  100. 

Vail,  Theodore  N.,  death,  12;  gifts 
to  Vermont,  170-172. 

Valley  Forge  park,  161. 

Van  Allen,  John  W.,  106. 

Vanderbilt,  Commodore,  54. 

Vanderbilt,  William  K.,  18. 

Van  Derlip,  John  R.,  235. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry,  55,  220. 

Van  Karnebeek,  Jonkheer,  221,  222. 

Van  Laer,  A.  J.  F.,  216. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Kiliaen,  purchase 
from  Indians,  84-86. 

Van  Tienhoven,  Lucas,  44. 

Van  Ostrand,  I.  N.,  92. 

Van  Visser,  Dr.,  225. 

Van  Wyck,  O.,  Jr.,  109. 

Vermilye,  Elizabeth,  16. 

Vermonnet,  John,  263. 

Vermont,  State  forests,  169;  Theo. 
N.  Vail's  gifts,  170-173. 

Verplanck,  Samuel,  46,  47. 

Victory  Mountain  Park,  88. 

Vidder,  Hermon,  220. 

Viking  ships,  199,  200. 

Villefranche,  Lt.  Col.,  261. 

Vincent,  Charles,  military  engineer, 
263. 

Virginia,  without  State  parks,  172. 
Vogel,  Martin,  43,  220. 
Von  Engeln,  O.  D.,  94. 
Voorhees,  Foster  M.,  16,  17. 
Vuillesme,  Jeanne,  249. 
Vuillesme,  Nicolas,  249. 

Wainwright,  J.  Mayhew,  184. 

Wakeman,  Abram,  235. 

Walker,  Benjamin,  257,  260. 

Walcott,  Charles  D.,  235. 

Walker,  A.  Stewart,  186. 

Walker,  Harry  C,  51,  52. 

Wallace,  John  H.,  Jr.,  114. 

Wall  Street  explosion,  see  New  York 
City  Streets,  Wall. 

Walsh,  David  I.,  225. 

Walsh,  Elizabeth,  47. 

Walsh,  Joseph,  225. 

Wanamaker,  Rodman,  185,  186. 

War:  American  Independence, 
French  participation,  245-269 ;  see 
also  names  of  forts  and  places ; 
Mexican,  168;  Texan  Independ- 
ence, 168;  World,  memorials,  105- 
144,  185-188;  losses,  179,  180;  re- 
covery of  devastated  districts,  180; 
casualties   of   New  York  troops, 


181 ;  return  of  American  dead, 
181,  182;  American  dead  in  France, 
182;  Quentin  Roosevelt's  grave, 
183;  victory  medals,  183;  weekly 
homage  of  French  children,  184; 
British  help  to  France,  189 ;  remote 
causes,  206;  international  friend- 
ship, 232. 

Ward,  Henry  L.,  235. 

Ward,  J.  Q.  A.,  49. 

Warner,  Eva  F,  220. 

Warner,  Worcester  R.,  141-143. 

Warner,  Mrs.  Worcester  R.,  142. 

Warren,  James  G.,  105-107. 

Warren,  Nathan  A.,  65. 

Warren,  Richard,  217. 

Warren,  Whitney,  188. 

Washburn,  George  L.,  97. 

Washington,  George,  inauguration, 
46;  statue  in  New  York,  49,  50; 
headquarters,  58,  252,  254,  258, 
260;  ancestral  home,  232;  letters, 
etc.,  concerning  Lt.  Col.  Rochefon- 
taine,  250  et  seq.;  monument  at 
Dobbs  Ferry,  255 ;  establishes 
school  at  West  Point,  264;  cross- 
ing the  Delaware,  155. 

Washington^  State  park  law,  172. 

Waterfalls  and  Gorges  of  Central 
New  York,  94,  95. 

Watkins  Glen,  59,  61. 

Wayne,  Anthony,  70,  160. 

Weaver,  James  B.,  111. 

Webb,  H.  Walter,  1. 

Webb,  William  H,  3. 

Webster,  Daniel,  Plymouth  Rock 
address,  230. 

Weeks,  Le  Roy  T.,  112. 

Welch,  Alexander  M.,  trustee,  5. 

Welch,  Thomas  V.,  1. 

Welsh,  Walter,  224. 

Welch,  William  A.,  Ill,  154. 

West,  Elizabeth  H,  168. 

Westerman,  W.  M.,  222. 

Weston,  Thomas,  213. 

West  Point,  first  school  of  instruc- 
tion in  1795,  263,  264. 

West  Virginia,  State  park,  172. 

Whalen,  Grover  A.,  38,  51. 

Whitgift,  John,  books,  239. 

White,  Alfred  T.,  death,  12;  gives 
park,  32,  33. 

White,  J.  Du  Pratt,  17,  154. 

White,  Lawrence  G,  186. 

White,  Peregrine,  243. 

Whitehouse,  James,  142. 

Whitfield,  Estelle,  55. 

Whiting,  William  C,  216. 

Whitley,  Florence  E.,  110. 

Whitney,  Arthur  B.,  230. 

Whitney,  Gertrude  V.,  186. 

Whitney,  William  C,  139. 
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Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  243. 
Whittington,  Dick,  grave,  192. 
Wickham,  Bert,  111,  147. 
Wickham,  Robert  W.,  91. 
Widor,  Mons.,  188. 
Wigglesworth,  Edward,  235. 
Wilgus,  W  illiam  J.,  39,  52. 
Williams  Building  Co.,  zoning  case, 
35. 

Williams,  Ephraim,  remains  moved 
to  Williams  College,  143,  14-1. 

W  illiams,  Frank  M.,  51. 

Williams,  James  Watson,  20. 

W  illiams,  Mrs.  James  W.,  20. 

Williams,  Leighton,  56. 

Williams,  Mornay,  1. 

Williams,  Roger,  house,  165. 

Williams,  Stephen  G.,  54. 

Williams,  William  H.,  27. 

Wilson,  W'oodrow,  telegram  to  Mrs. 
Schiff,  23 ;  Pilgrim  tercentenary, 
220;  Pilgrim  tercentenary  procla- 
mation, 228. 

Wiltsie,  Charles  H.,  98. 

Windels,  Paul,  51. 

Wingate,  George  W.,  33. 

Winslow,  Edward,  memorial  in 
Southampton,  213;  impersonated, 
221 ;  printer,  240 ;  books,  242 ;  por- 
trait, 242. 


\\  irth,  Theodore,  110,  151. 

W  isconsin,  State  parks,  172. 

Witherbce,  Sherman  &  Co.,  62. 

Woelfkin,  Cornelius,  228. 

Woman  suffrage  memorial,  124. 

Wood,  Leonard,  52. 

W'ood,  William,  "New  England 
Prospect,"  242. 

Woods,  Arthur,  54. 

Woods,  John  M.,  139. 

World  War,  see  War. 

Wren,  Christopher,  churches  threat- 
ened, 192,  194. 

Wright,  Ebenezer  K.,  1. 

Wright,  J.  Butler,  221. 

Wright,  Orville,  monument,  196. 

Wright,  Wilbur,  monument,  196. 

Wyoming,  State  park,  174. 


Yorktown  campaign,  255,  256. 
Young,  Lafayette,  ill. 
Young,  Prof.,  111. 
Young,  W.  H.,  224. 


Zelib,  John  S.,  144. 
Zenger,  John  Peter,  46. 
Zinsser,  Hans  W.,  54. 
Zoning,  ordinance  upheld,  35. 


